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Article L 

Divine and Human Agency. 

We are not unmindful of the personages, aod of tbe 
place, lo whicb ihe great poet ascribe^ the first recorded 
discussion of thîs topic, nor of the dubious results to whicli 
the immortal fatbere of metaphysica came, while they 

reasoDed high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will ond Fate, — 
Pixed Fate, Frce-will, Foreknowledge tbsolute ; 
And foQiul no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

If it bc true, bovvever, that ihe question had îts rise 
under such dire auspices, we may reflect that, subséquent- 
ly, the foui reproach of its origin bas been happily rcmoved, 
by the labors of human philosophers and of grave divines, 
Urho hâve transferred the discussion to our world, and 
naturallzed it even in the church. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, they hâve not cleared away tbe perplexities in 
whicb the original disputants arc said lo bave lost ihem- 
selves. In this one respect, at least, the ill-omen of that 
first attempt seems to exert its malign influence down to 
our own day. After some centuries, now, during whicb 
the question of Necessity or Free-will bas been argued, on 
botb sides, by the most profound and acute thinkers, what 
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is the resuit, eyen with ihe higber order of minds, as well 
as wilh the lower ? Two opposite conclusions ; each of 
ihem held by men of deep and patient ibought, who hâve 
read, and analyzed, and, as tbey think, fairly solved, or 
superseded, ail that bas been brougbt forward on tbe other 
side ! The controversy is now as far from an " end " as 
ever, and apparently fartber tban formerly. 

We confess, in tbe outset, tbat we bave no expectation 
of putting tbe matter at rest. Indeed, we bave no expecta- 
tion of laying it open to tbe bottom. If we mistake not, 
tbe subjcct is one tbat bas two sides, bbtb of tbem running 
out parallel to each other, as far as the human understand- 
ing can trace it. Of course, people, wbose rainds are 
differenlly trained, will see it in différent aspects ; even the 
same person will see it differently at différent times, ac« 
cordingly as be fixes bis attention more on one side or tbe 
other. The most we can hope for, is, to-contribute some- 
tbing towards guarding against an exclusively partial view 
on either band, and to bring people to look at both sides 
in their mutual relations. But as to the ultiroate point, 
which terminâtes and solves tbe question, it is not to be 
reached by such powers as we bave ; much less is it to 
be explained to any gênerai satisfaction. A glance at the 
history of argument and opinion on tbe subject, for the last 
two centuries, is enough to show bow arrogant would be 
the hope of success in tbis respect. 

We say, for tbe last two centuries; for,until tbat period, 
the metapbysical question between Necessity and Free- 
will appears to bave been but little agitated in tbe church, — 
tbe ancient controversy between Augustinîsm and Pelagian- 
ism having turned on another point, as did likewise the 
controversy between Calvinism and Arminianism, in its 
early stages. It is true, that Calvin bimself, and the 
Supra-lapsarian party, asserted, thougb in gênerai rathef 
tban in pbilosophical terms, the absolute government of 
tbe Divine will over the human, in ail its exercises, both 
before and after tbe Fall. But the foUowers of Augustine, 
and most of tbe advocates of Prédestination down to tbe 
middle of tbe seventeenth century, held tbat tbe human 
will was at first free, and tbat ît continued so till tbe Fall 
of Adam, and indeed tbat it remains so, still, in relation to 
every tbing except moral objects. Oenerally speaking, 
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they had no thought of its original and universal snbjection, 
in the immutable nature of tbings ; they contended only 
for its accidentai subjection, and this mcrely to sin, in con- 
séquence of the entire moral perversity into which, it was 
allegcd, man had fallen. The great question between 
them and their opponents was not a philosophical, but a 
theological, one ; namely, Whelher the Fall corrupted our 
nature so completely as to destroy that original ireedom, 
or competency, to choose moral good, as we choose 
other things, — whether it made us wholly inclined to evîl, 
so as to leave within us no élément whatsoever of moral 
good, and therefore no means of forming a good intention. 
This was the point at issue ; hère was the polemical arena. 
Not but that both parties frequently strayed out around 
into the wide, dusky, unexplored régions of metaphysics, 
in order to gather illustrations, and to escape from dimcul- 
ties. There, however,the light and darkness were to them 
undivided, and it was commonly the case that they soon 
returned from their '* wandering mazes,'' to the old familiar 
ground of dispute. 

But when philosophical inquiries concerning the will 
began to enter largely into this theological debate, the 
ground of contest becaroe essentially changed ; though the 
circumstance was not generally observed. The question 
no longer was, whether man had lost his original frcedom, 
but whether he ever had any ; or, more strictly speaking, 
whether he ever had a free, purely self-caused volition, in 
respect to any thing. Now, it is easy to see, in this 
change of the question, that the controversy, though still 
carried on under the same name as formerly, was, in 
reality, about a very différent matter. The term, freedom, 
was unconsciously shifted, from the old theological idea, 
back to another that lay wholly behind it. In the old dis- 
pute, it was merely relative, and meant freedom to choose 
good in the same sensé only that we are free to choose any 
thing else^ whatsoever that sensé might be ; in the new, it 
went back of ail this, and meant an indépendant self- 
determining power of the will in ail matters indifferently. 
No two things could be more distinct ; and yet, deceived 
by the ambîguous term, people bave generally confounded 
them together, and treated them as if they were the same, — 
as if disproof of the latter was disproof of the former. It 
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is probably the common impression, even at thi» day, 
that if ihe philosophicai quet^tion concerning the will be 
décidée! in favor of its absolute depenclenee, that seules 
ihe point in controversy belween Caivinism and Arminian- 
ism with respect to the spécial impotence of fallen man, 
in the work of régénération. True, it may do something, 
îndîrectiy, towards sellling the matter; but to a very dif- 
erent resuit than is usualTy supposed, Say, that there îs 
no independent, self-determining povver of the will, in any 
case ; it may still be true that man has the $ame kind of 
freedom (or whatsoever we call it,) to choose good, that he 
has to choose other objects. According to the doctrine of 
Necessity, it was equally the case before the Fall as after- 
wards, that man could will neither good, nor evil, nor any 
thing else, except as he was made to do so by some effi- 
cient causes, some adéquate motives, that lay back of 
bis will and determined it. Now, grant that man fell; 
grant that he becarae totally corrupt, — though we, of 
course, belîeve nothing of the kind. Yet, how could even 
such a change materially aflfect the laws of his will? we 
mean, with respect to this one power of choosing good or 
evil. Was not his will just as perfeclly under the control 
of causes, as it had been before ? of causes, which were 
still employed, in the counsel of God, as means to déter- 
mine his volitions? and which did actually détermine 
thcm as efficiently as ever ? According to the doctrine of 
Necessity, he was no more dépendent, or impotent, in the 
act of choosing good, than he originally was ; no more 
than he still was, in choosing any thing else. He might 
still be made to attach himsejf to good, by the same 
gênerai law as formerly, that is, by the controlling influence 
of adéquate motives. On this ground, there was nothing 
peculiar, so far as moral impotence is concerned, in his 
condition after the Fall. Such is the way in which the 
doctrine of Necessity goes to détermine this point in the 
dispute between Caivinism and Arminianism. 

We may be told, however, that, even on this ground, 
there still is a peculiarity in the case, which we hâve kept 
out of sight, namely, that when man had become totally 
corrupt, deslitute of every clément of moral right, he could 
not, of course, turn his will to good. But, in what sensé 
is this pleaded by the advocate of Necessity ? Does he 
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mean that God could not still make man's will tarn to 
good, by the power of adéquate motives ? No ; but that 
man, of himself, could not do so, Very well ; could he, 
before? Why, then, affec^ to lîmit hîs înability to the state 
of total depravity? And, even now, can he, of himself, 
turn his will to any object whalever? Why then say, to 
moral good^ as if that were an exception to the gênerai 
rnle? If we mistake not, ihere îs no room for any essen- 
tial peculiarity hère, according to Ihe doctrine of Necessity. 
ït may îndeed be said that, in order for a motive to act 
^fficiently to good, on man when totally depraved, the 
motive must be of a différent kînd ihan would otherwise 
be requîsite ; that îs, it must be such as is adapted to the 
«xîgency. This is true; but not the whole truth, To 
express ît fully, we must generalize the statement, by 
adding, that every différent condition of man's mind, and 
every différent act to be produced in him, require likewise 
corresponding différences in the governîng motives that are 
presented. So that, after ail, there îs, in this respect, 
nothing peculîar to the case of total corruption, sînce ît 
only cornes under the unîversal law, of appropriate means 
\o given ends. 

It îs an essentîd object^ with the believers in total de» 
pravity, to make out ?>ome peculiar impotence of the will, 
in that condition* For this purpose, they availed them- 
selves, at lengîh, of the doctrine of Necessity, as démon* 
strating theîr side of the question on philosophical grounds. 
ït was a sad mistake. That doctrine overthrows their 
t)wn favorite position ; it destroys the aîleged peculiarity, 
by makîng it unîversal. To ail practicm intents, it es- 
tablîsltes the utmost extrême of the Arminîan hypothesis 
on this point, namely, that man still bas the same freedom 
to choose good, that he ever had, or that Ite noto has to 
tfioose any îhing efec, — no matter whether he be totally 
depraved or not. It will be found, sooner or later, that the 
Calvinîstîc party could not hâve selected a more fatal ally, 
in their cause, than the theory, on which they bave so 
much relied, of the unîversal and absolute dependence of 
the wlU. Hère we hâve one example, out of many, how 
the respective doctrines of Necessity and Free-will appear 
firequenlly to shift their bearîngs over to the opposite side, 
«s they are carried out towards their legitîmate résulta 
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Enough, however, as to iheîr particular bearing on this 
theological point. Let us now relurn to a gênerai view of 
the case ilself. We thihk it safe to say that, ever since 
the metaphysical question concerning the wili began to be 
discussed in any thing like a thorough manner, it bas been 
generally felt that the advocates of Necessîty had the better 
of the argument in point of rnere logic. And yet, people 
could not, for the most part, feel satisfied with their reason- 
îng ; they would not be convineed by it. There always 
has been, and there always wili be, a répugnance, of a 
moral kind, against receiving its rigid process as complète, 
and its iron conclusion as final. Thp human souI înstinc- 
lively repels every suggestion that may seem, in any way, 
to confound it with a machine. We must observe, how- 
ever, that there îs, on the olher band, a similar répugnance, 
though of the religions kind, against admitting any sharply 
defined conclusion of an absolute Free-will, sueh as ex- 
cludes the superintendence of God. It is a curious fact, 
that in proportion as either of thèse points is distinctly pre- 
sented, and urged in its nakedness, is the ^revoit of our 
moral or religions nature, in spite of ail that logic can do. 
The reason why this revolt has been more obviously ex- 
cited by the doctrine of Necessity, than by the other, is 
perhaps in the greater acuteness wilh which this point has 
been defined, the more précise form it has worn, and the 
superior vigor with which it has been forced home on the 
nnderstanding. 

At first, the objections to it were urged, not so much on 
the gronnd of any perceivable defect in the process of its 
argument, as on the ground of the conséquences it in* 
volved. It contradicted the testimony of our consciousnesa 
^-so it was said, — and annihilated virtue and vice, merit 
and demerit, responsibility, and ail moral distinctions. 
Thèse absurditieB, which were deduced from it, were 
held sufficient to set the doctrine itself aside, though it 
were proved ever so clearly, and to show that something 
must hâve been overlooked in the analysis, whelher the 
oversîght could be specifically detected or not. It must be 
acknowledged that this was rather a blank protest ; never- 
theless, the moral sensé of Ghristendom sustained it, for 
want of a better. At length, a more complète and far 
more acute analysis of the question was carried out, par- 
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ticularly by Edwards and Priestley, who fairly met ail the 
common objections, unless we except that which was 
founded on moral responsibility» Their reasoning seemed 
to go to the bottom of the case ; it was so ihorough, so 
stralghtforward, and so closely, so firmly linked, that it 
had the form and texture of absolute démonstration. For 
a while the doctrine of Free*will seemed utterly exploded 
from the fields of philosophîcal argument ; but, with how 
much practical success ? The number of believers, on the 
victorious side, has not been very sensibly increased. The 
rainds of men retained the same scruples as ever; people 
felt the same difficulties in the way of conviction, as before 
they were solved. They could not réfute the argument ; 
but they could not believe. Olher metaphysicians, how- 
ever, soon came forward to point out material errors, as 
they were deeraed, in the boasted analysis of the Neces- 
sitarians. The présent century, especially, has been 
characterized by attempts of nearly ail the leading philoso-* 
phers to carry the investigation down under the whole 
course of démonstration which. Edwards and Priesiley 
pursned, and to convict their party of having mistaken the 
real facts in our consciousness, and of having disregarded 
the pecuUar laws of mind as distinguished from those of 
matter. It is not for us, hère, to assume the right of pro<» 
nouncing summarily, whether ail this has been truly made 
out. There can be no question, however, that the tide of 
opinion, among philosophers, as well as among others, is 
now setting more strongly than heretofore towards the 
doctrine of Free-will, in face of ail that has been deraon- 
strated against it. The movement is very sensibly felt 
even in the religions world. Many of the divines, whose 
préjudices, both philosophical and theological, ran in favor 
of the Necessitarian doctrine, hâve alrea^y been carried 
over to the opposite side, notwithstanding the struggles of 
their brethren to retain them. The question will doubtless 
hâve to be argued anew, since the old arguments, whether 
Sound or unsound, do not suffice for the demands of the 
haman soul. The parties hâve, as yet, 

found no end, in wandering mazes lost 

What if we should gîve up the expectation of finding the 
end, and be content to ascertain what may be known on 
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both sîdes of the subjeet, without aîmîng, for the présent, 
to reconcile the facts wiih each other, or lo complète the 
circle of ideas into which we run. 

There are two ways in which, as Chrîstîans, we may 
consider ihe subject. We may înquire into the purely 
scriptural view, which we shall aiso call the moral and re* 
ligious view; or, we many enter on the philosophîcal 
analysis of the question. It appears to us, however, that 
thèse two methods, which hâve sometimes been coupled 
and pursued together, ought to be kept distinct and apart, 
for the following reasons: The Scriptures very seldom, if 
ever, treat subjects in the philosophical method. On mosl 
topics, their language is not to be interpreted as the pre* 
cise language of science, but rather as that of common tife» 
Is it not so in the case now before us ? Neither do they 
coramonly enter into abstractions, nor foUow their own 
doctrines out into the metaphysical subtîlties in which ail 
spéculation at length loses ilself. They pass over nice 
points, as a plain, unsophisticated man passes over ihem 
in his ordinary mood of thinking; they deal wilh great 
truths under such broad aspects only as may be recognized 
by the most common minds, and applied to practice. In 
thèse circumstances, if we atlempt to follow their premîses 
to their philosophical résulta, we are pretty sure to wandef 
out of the circle of thoughts that belong to the purely 
scriptural view. We go either beyond, or aside from, the 
simple intent of the writer, and implîcate htm in meanîngd 
he did not distinctly embrace» They may appear to us 
legilimate and necessary inferences from hi» positions; 
but this is the same as to say that they are not his naked 
positions themselves, nor what he thought of,-*-they are 
only/)ur inferences. We must be careful, therefore, to 
look through his médium, instead of our own, and to limit 
ourselves to the circle of ideas he had in his mind. 

What view, then, do the Scriptures tafce of our subject?' 
Obviously, a two-sided view. While it is their habituai 
practice lo speak of man as willing of himself, choosing of 
himself, changing his mind of himself, &c, in the same 
way as they speak of his doing any thing else of himself, 
they also, on ail proper occasions, recognize the divine 
agency, or counsel, as suprême over the human mind and' 
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actions. Men are always rcgarded, as we regard ihem in 
tbe practical relations of life, as free-agents, we mean in 
the common nndefined acceptation of this term ; and yet 
God is represented as making them voluntarily disposed 
to Buch ends, as hc pleases, withoat infringing the laws of 
their volition. He sometimes awakens discord in the 
connsels of men, disheartens them in their pnrposes, tnrns 
them from their course, and makes both iudividnals and 
communities subservient to his wiil. He beckons to the 
nations from afar, and they, unconscious of his agency, 
oome in battle-array to exécute his judgments on his people. 
It is he who sends Joseph into Egypt, but through the 
voluntary doing of wicked brethren. Not, however, that 
he made them wicked; in the vîew of the sacred bistorian, 
since they were already so; but he tnrns their wickedness 
to his own ends, and eventually to their good. He snper- 
intends and directs those complicated processes, in which 
thousands of men are the immédiate and component 
actors ; as, in the deliverance of the Israélites under Moses, 
he bardens the heart of the already perverse Pharoab, 
gives the Hebrews favor in the eyes of the Egyptians, &c., 
&c. In the times of the New Testament, he blinds the 
already rebellious Jews, but chooses a remuant of them 
acoording to an élection of grace, and eifectually calls the 
Gentiles to beiieve. His counsel is recognized as under- 
lying, in some sensé, the whole mass of transactions, good 
and bad, by which the " kingdom of heaven " was estab- 
lished in the hearts of men. Even in the crucifixion of 
Christ, be but accomplisbes his own '* détermination," by 
means of " Herod and Pontius Pilate with the people of . 
Israël." At the same time, ail this does not impair men's 
responsibility to God for their disposition and conduct ; in 
the very cases referred to, they are condemned and punish- 
ed, or approved and rewarded, according to their own 
deeds, without respect to tbe purposes they bave uncon- 
scioi3sly subserved in tbe higher economy of God. On 
the other hand, men rebel against tbeir Maker, refuse to 
hearken to his voice, disobey his commands, resist his 
spirit, and walk contrary to his will ; and, in ail thèse 
cases, the act is regarded as their own. They also foUow 
his precepts, receive the truth, put off the old man and put 
on tbe new man, or change tbeir characters ; and hère, 
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likewbe, ihe act is regarded as their own. Agaîn: it is 
inan who is everywhere called upon to repent,and blamed 
for not repenlîng ; and it is God who gives him rçpenlance. 
It is man who is required to believe, and condemned for 
not believing ; and il is God who gives him faith. It is 
man who must " work out his own salvation with fear and 
trembling; and it is God who works withîn him both to 
will and to do, of his good pleasure." It is man who is 
required to cease from evîl and to do good, to purify his 
mind, to conforra himself to the divine law, to love God 
and his neighbor ; and it is God who is enlreated lo give 
us thèse dispositions, and who is thanked for the bestow- 
ment of thern, when they hâve been attained. But we 
need not go on with the exemplification of ihis double 
view. If the two éléments in the case appear more sharply 
contrasled, hère, more antithetically expressed, tKan they 
commonly are in the Bible, it is only because we hâve 
been'obliged to set them in closer juxtaposition, in order 
to bring our abstract înto convenient space. We présume 
that no one, familiar with the Scripiures. will think we 
.bave at ail heightened the coloring whicn they give to 
either side. 

Now, make as much abatement as we please for sup- 
posed figures of speech, oriental hyperboles, for every 
tbing that respects the mère style of expression, and still 
two things are clear : The inspired writers did habitually 
regard man as having an agency, a responsible volition, of 
his own, in ail his conduct, in the same sensé that he had 
a personality of his own; and, agairi, they did habitually 
contemplate the divine counsel as lying back of that 
agency, and affecting it, in some way, to sure résulta with- 
out disturbing its laws, or relieving it of its accountability. 
Even in the case of sin, if they do not distinctly bring the 
beginning of it, in a person's mind, under the divine 
direction, they do the subséquent opération of it, and its 
eventual results. And hère they stop. They do not enter 
into the philosopha of the matter, at ail ; they never attempt 
to define the précise distinction between the divine and 
human, or to fix the point where thèse coalesce. Probably, 
they never thought of that question ; it certaînly was a 
long time before their successors, in the Christian church, 
appear to hâve thought of it, in any of its nicer metaphys- 
ical forms. 
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Sach, then, is the two-fold state of ihe matter, as il stands 
ont, unsolved, on ihe face of ihe inspired page. We must 
now add, that it stands the same, and eqaally nnsolved, 
in oiir moral and religions nature. No man can suppress 
the consciousness that he himself performs his own acts, 
whelher of body or of mind ; that he thinks his own 
thoughts, wills his own intents, makes his own résolves, 
as much as he makes his bargains or his fences; that he 
checks or indulges his own inclinations, and thus far forms 
his own character ; and that he is responsible in ail thèse 
respects. And if he is a religions man, he must, at the 
sarae time, recognize the divine power as suprême over his 
own, in relation even to thèse personal exercises. He 
does not, indeed, regard his sin as the work of God, 
unless he has come to such a conclusion by some process 
of reasoning; but he does, at once and instinctively, 
regard it as subject to the divine control. By the sponta- 
neous impulse of the religious sentiment, he looks to Qoà 
for " every good and perfect gift," of a spiritual as well as 
of a physical nature. He prays to God for a true heart, 
for wisdom, for modération, for courage, for a right choice, 
for repentance, for moral strength to withstand temptation 
and to overcome evil desires. He asks the like blessings 
for others, entreating God to couvert sinners, to reform the 
vicions, to keep the tempted from yielding, to dispose the 
hearts of men to virtue, to direct the counsels of ruiers. 
He sees the hand of God in ail the movements of com- 
munities, of nations, and of the world. No matter 
whether, as a speculatist, he holds the doctrine of necessîty, 
of free-will, or of neither; thèse are the spontaneous 
suggestions of his moral and religious nature; and he 
gives utterance to both trains of thought, without stopping 
to inquire how they may be reconciled with each other, or 
how they bear on the metaphysical conclusions he may 
hâve adopted. 

Doubtless, the metaphysicians, on each side, are now 
ready to show us how the whole case legitimately résolves 
itself into their hypothèses respectively ; into absolute, 
uncaused self*determination, at the turning-point, according 
to some ; according to others, into the absolute determinin^ 
of the will, in ail its movements, by causes out of itself. 
Be it either way, then ; but each party should remember 
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tbat tbe conclusion is their own, not that of the Scriptures. 
The Bible lays down no such définitions. Never doe3 it 
parsue the aubjeot out 1o thèse attenaated lengths, but 
leaves it wbere our moral and religions sensé leaves it. 
Every thing beyond, is nmtter of mère spéculation. 
Thougb, when once proposed to us, it will indeed excite 
our intellectual curiosity ; still the décision of it, in eilher 
way, would be of no conséquence to our hopes, our moral 
development, or our practice, did we, at the same tirae, 
but bold sacred the broader views which the Scriptures 
présent. There is enougb, bere, to satisfy our religions 
laith, to afford admonition of our duty on one hand, and 
assurance of the results of the divine government, on the 
otber. Not, however, that the attempt at a metaphysical 
analysis of the question is at ail objectionable, if it be kept 
on its own ground ; but it is important that the margin, 
between this and tbe fîeld of Scripture doctrine, should be 
diatinguished as ciearly as possible, that we may know 
where we sland on tbe autbority of révélation, and where 
we must take to our owh spéculations. 

Before passing over this margin, we would, with ail 
déférence, oifer a reâection or two, from wbat h»» beea 
shown. It would appear, that any method of instruction, 
which goes to set aside either of tbe two grand éléments 
we bave pointed out, must be unscriptural in its purpose 
and gênerai character, wbatever partial sélection of texts 
may be urged in its behalf* A course of teaching, which 
direçtly or tacitly paralyzes our own agency, and explains 
away our accountability in the conduot of life^ is thus 
unscriptural ; and muât it not be injurious in its inSuence ? 
To say the least, its hold on human nature must be brief ; 
and but partial even wbile it lasts. For men will, in spite 
of tbemselves, reckon on such an agency and responsi- 
bility, in ail comraon affaira, thongh tfaey should deny 
them in theory ; and to suppress tbe same ever^present 
ideas, in relation to our higher concerns, costs a perpétuai 
effort, which exhausts us in the end. It is also apparent, 
on the otber hand, that any course of professedly religions 
teaching, which excludes every thing but human agency in 
the eonduct and destiny of life, or which recognizea no 
directing power of God over the mind, and even over the 
will, is equally unscriptural, as well as répugnant to tbe 
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religious sensé. It will always be found, on trial, incapa- 
ble of sustaining, permanentlj, an earnest spirit of piety 
and dévotion. If thèse reflections be trne, it becomes ail 
ministère of the gospel to give both éléments of tbe case 
free scope. We cannot conceive of a greater absurdîty, 
ihan a Christian doctrine which leaves man and bis des* 
tiny to bis own independent détermination ; unless it be 
one which dénies that he forms bis own déterminations, 
or is responsible for them. 

There is also a reflection, that we wonid bere présent, 
with respect to the work of régénération. It bas been seen 
that the inspired writers habitaaily recognize tbe divine 
power as ordering man's ways. Even in common affairs, 
^^ the préparation of the heart and tbe answer of tbe tongoe 
is from the Lord." Indeed, it is " in him we live, roove, 
and bave our being;" and ''of bim, and tbrouçh bim, 
and to bim, are ail tbings." Now, it is évident that, in 
ascribing onr spiritual régénération to tbe agency of God, 
the Scriptares only apply, to this particalar work, tbe 
gênerai principle they are accustomed to assert in respect 
to olber opérations of our minds, and which they some* 
times assert in relation even to Christ bimself : " I can, of 
mine own self, do notbing," said he. '' The words that I 
speak nnto y ou, I speak not, of myself ; but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth tbe works." And yet, it was 
Christ who did thèse works, in every personal sensé in 
which men do any tbîng. So, in our conversion, we our- 
selves are, in tbe same sensé, tbe actors, tbough the divine 
power is to be acknowledged in this opération, as in the 
whole of our lives. We are as active in that change, as 
in any other ; we work in it, and are moved to work in it^ 
by the same laws that direct our volitions in the ordinary 
course of our expérience. Appeals are made to us, and 
motives affect us, in the same way as in other enterprises ; 
our own efforts are no less necessary, and are no more 
impotent, tba» in ail tbe transactions of life. In thèse 
respects, neither the Scriptures nor our consciousnes» 
recognizes any essential peculiarity in the process. 

We now approach the task of a philosophie analysis ; 
but we do it with a feeliug of our incompétence to give 
any tbing wortby of that namcr We shall, therefore, only 
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set down some tboughts on the subject, and perhaps offer 
8ome remarks on its treatment by others, without repeating, 
on either side, the arguments which are already familiar to 
every one who bas surveyed the ground. 

It sboald be observed, in the first place, that the two 
doctrines of Necessity and Free-will agrée, when properly 
staled, to a much greater extent than is commonly sup* 
posed. We mnst confess, however, that when they are 
developed independently of each other, when each one is 
argued ont straightforward, " through thick and thin," with- 
out regard to the corresponding facts on the opposite side, 
they do indeed run far apart, and end in very différent 
results ; Necessîty in Pantheism, and Free-will in egoislic 
Atheism. But such a reckless course of argumentation, 
though it may seem very straight logic, is utterly unphilo- 
sophical, and indeed self-destructive. Both doctrines, in 
their philosophical form, may agrée so far as thîs, namely, 
that man bas an agency of bis own, — free-agency in the 
comroon vague acceptation of this phrase ; that be makes 
bis own cboice, and makes it just as be pleases, ne ver 
against bis will, but always by bis will ; that be forms bis 
own character ; and that be is guilty or approved according 
to bis character ; also, that wbenever be wills, it is in view 
of motives, and under influences from within and without. 
The only point on which they must difFer is, bsurely, 
wbetherman does ail this under government of the law of 
causality, or, on the other hand, independently, — wbether 
there are efficient causes bebind bis will, .by which it 
always acts with certainty, or wbether its movements fol- 
low from no such causes, but are strictly self-originated. 
This is the point at issue, — so sharp, so attenuated. The 
wfaole is, in a great measure, but an attempt to analyze the 
common vs^ue notion of Free-agency, and to express it 
with scientinc précision and completeness. • 

We must add, that in proportion as the two doctrines 
bave been more and more earefuUy defined, they bave 
always been found less and less to diverge. Is there a 
point, in the yet unexplored depths of the subject, where 
they come together ? ^ 

It should also be observed, that in tracing them out, 
their bearings, even within the scope of our vision, often 
appear to sbift sides, so that Free-will seems to turn into 
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the most frightfal necessîty, and Necessity into the highest 
rational freedom. Freedom, let it be considered, is never 
libération from law. This is anarchy, the worst of ail 
tyrannies; tbough it is often mistaken for the fornier. 
Perhaps this suggestion will be enongh to illastrate tho 
principle on which the two doctrines appear so frequently 
to coanterchange their bearings. It may be well, however, 
to give some examples. Now, if the movements of the 
will are self-origînated, in such a way as not to be pro- 
duced by causes operating upon it, what Is the use of corn- 
mands, appeals, exhortations, indacements, or motives of 
whatsoever kind ? Thèse are always meant to act on a 
man, as causes, and through him on bis will. They are 
used for the very purpose of ^moving bis will to a certain 
détermination. , Hâve they lègitimately any force on bis 
Tolitions, or not? For, if be détermines his will inde- 
pefidently^ or if, at the uhimate turning-point, his will 
décides itself by pure oontingency, thèse motives are an 
absnrdity, — they bave nolhing to do in the case. And, 
moreover, the man is not responsible in his act, since it is 
motives which give moral character to ail acts. It would 
be a strange kind of freedom, in which motives did not 
govern the choice. No matter if it be said that the man 
chose his motives, in the case ; for the inquiry would still 
follow, Was his choice of them, in turn, governed by mo* 
tives — other motives that lay further back? and so on. 
Again : the very notion of such a freedom (pardon the 
misnomer!) as exemption from the law of cause and 
effect, in man's déterminations, involves the idea of mind 
in a State of perfect chaos ; we do not say, of madness, for 
madness falls far short of the confusion. A distinguisbed 
writer bas well remarked, " Ought not, then, this freedom 
from causation to be termed rather a necessity of the most 
dire' atid formidable sort? and he, whose prérogative 
it should be, would become an object of as much pity, as 
the wretch who lives in the grasp and keeping of a mad- 
man. This power, or prérogative, of contingency (by the 
hypothesis,) obeys no motive, adhères to no connection 
of truth with truih, is not to be calculated upon, or fore- 
known, is not governed by relationship to any actual exist- 
ence, or abstract principle. But it is maniiest that, to an 
intelligent being whose welfare is committed to himself, 
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and who provides for tbat welfare by calcvlating upon ihe 
knoum order of nature, ihe liabilily to contingency, whether 
in Ihe external or internai System, must be a pure curse, by 
deranging every provision and thwarting every purpose. 
A liability to sudden frenzy would nol be at ail more fear- 
ful than a liability to sudden contingency. The unhappy 
being, so privileged to live beyond ihe circle of nature, and 
so distinguished as an outlaw from the orderly system of 
causation, would be justified in making for himself such 
an apology as this : Whenever, and as long as, my con- 
duct is governed by reasons and motives, I cheerfuUy 
consent to be treated as a responsible agent, and am willing 
to receive the due conséquences of my actions. But not 
so, in those dark moments when the fit of contingency (my 
fatal glory ! ) cornes upon me. Then, and in those por- 
tentous moments, I am no longer master of my course, but 
am hurried hither and thither, by a power in the last de- 
gree capricious, whose freakîsh movements neither men, 
nor angels, nor the Omniscient himself, can foresee. Fain 
would I surrender this fatal freedom, and take my place 
among those who enjoy the benefits of the laws of nature 
and reason; but it is the unalienable condition of my 
existence to be governed by a power more stern and in« 
exorable than Fate herself. .... Now, could we deem it 
a perfection, in the constitiftion of a rational agent, that his 
power should operate like a vague and brutal violence, 
taking its course this way and that, with the blind véhé- 
mence of a hurricane ? Or, is not rather the idea of rational 
perfection fiUed up by the supposition of power related on 
the one hand to its subject, by the bond of uniform and un- 
failing efficiency ; and on the other to the knowledge and 
émotions of the agent, by the tie of infallible determinatioa 
or direction ? Whatever is deducted from the constancy 
or invariable sequency of thèse connections, makeâ*a pro- 
portionate déduction from the excellence and true freedom 
of the agent. The agent whose power is not thus necessi" 
tatedy in the most absolute sensé, is, to the whole extent of 
the want of necessity, not free. A deficiency of necessity, 
in the higher sensé of the word, is an increase of necessity 
in the hwer. And hère, once more, we must note the 
synonymous import of the words, liberty and necessity, 
when the hîghest perfection is spoken of." 
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It appears to us, in the second place, that reason, corn- 
mon sensé, and even onr consciousness itself, plainly 
recognize the groands on which Necessily (so called,) is 
argued ; and that the dissent, which there is in our nature, 
from the ultimate conclusion of that doctrine, relates to 
nothing in the several stages of ifs analytical process, but 
to something that may be snpposed to lie deeper than the 
process goes. As to reason, we need not show that its 
déductions from gênerai principles are in favor of Neces- 
sity, since this is commonly acknowledged ; with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of whatis inferred from the fact of human 
responsibility, and the reality of moral distinctions. We 
sball, therefore, proceed at once to the testimony of our 
consciousness, which is commonly supposed to be whoUy 
on the other side. Now, the question, on this one point, 
may be reduced to a very simple form : Are we conscious 
that, in willing, or choosing, we will or chooseindependent- 
ly of causes ? we mean, independently of causes in the 
préviens and existing state of our affections, habits of 
mind, &c., as well as independently of causes in the world 
of circumstances around, and in the considérations and in- 
ducements that come to us from without. We scarcely 
need say that, if we are conscious at ail, in the case, it is of 
the very reverse. Observe, the question is not, Whether 
we are conscious of doing freely, what we already will to 
do ; it is the will, not the conséquent act, that we are now 
concerned with. Letlhe two be kept distinct ; for, it is by 
confounding thèse, that most of the blunders are made, 
which are current on the subject. Neither is it the ques- 
tion, Whether we are conscious of willing without the 
sensé of compulsion, violence; for, whatever it be that 
turnsthe will, it cannot, in the nature of ihings, be fell as 
violence, since the turning must be voluntary, — that is, 
mu8tbe*tbe turning of the t£;t7/. But, are we conscious 
that we will without any cause, good or bad, to make us 
do 80? — this is the point. Sitting hère, in my study, this 
quiet afternoon, the thought occurs, to rush out, bare-headed, 
into the street, and to cry Pire! at the top of my voice. 
Now, there are two things, hère, of which I am distinctly 
conscious: 1. That I can do so, if I please^ — ail which, 
however, has nothing to do wîlh the question. 2. That 
under existing circumstances, and with my habits of mind, 
2« 
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I cannot will to do so, — nor please to wîll so, — and for 
thîs reason only, that there is nothing to move me to the 
détermination, and much to restrain me from it. I am 
conscious tbat my will is as the causes in the case. I can, 
indeed, conceive of some other conditions, in which sach 
a will woold be, not only possible, but certain ; as, for 
instance, with my présent habits of mind,let a fire actnally 
break out, and the alarm be needed ; or, let my habits of 
mind be thoroughly bent to the practice of ail kinds of 
ludicrous, boyish mischief, and then let this wild freak be 
suggested to me, &c. &c. Or, change the case to one of a 
purely moral character : There is my good neighbor, over 
the way, — I am conscious that I can injure him, if I 
wUl; and lam equally conscious that I cannot, now, will 
to injure him, nor even try heartily to form such a wîll. I 
hâve the capacity to hâte him, were Iso disposed; but, just 
now, 1 neither am, nor can be, so disposed. I am conscious 
tTiat I can neglect to visit yonder family in distress, if 1 
taill; and I am conscious that, as things are, I cannot toill 
to do so, at présent ; though a new circumstance may 
occur, in the next half hour, or the next minute, which 
will détermine me to that effect; And so, in ail cases of 
the will, as distinct from the conséquent act. 

We hâve intimated that we are indeed conscious of 
doing freely what we already will to do. Yet, there is no 
dispute between the two parties, that, hère, the conséquent 
^* doing," or act, foUows by strict necessity, so called. It 
is produced by the will ; it is governed, from beginning to 
end, by the will; and nevertheless our consciousness 
recognizes it as free, — we do not mean, as uncaused, but 
as free. This is a very significant fact, lettîng us, at once, 
into the real character of conscious freedom. I will to 
take up that inkstand ; forthwilh my hand, arm, &c., are 
raoved by that volition, and directed by it, and ail the 
process is regularly evolved out from it, by the law of 
cause and eiiect. Indeed, some metaphysicians hold that 
our first idea of causation, as distinguished from mère 
séquence, cornes from our consciousness of thus producing 
effects by our will. Hère, then, is an unquestioned case 
of what is called necessity; and still it is one of conscious 
freedom. In it, we see ail the fact that is expressed, in 
common usage, or that is intended to be expressed, by thîs 
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latter phrase. The Iwo ideas become identîcal; not, how- 
ever, ihe two ideas involved in the metaphysical question 
nnder review ; but the two ideas of acting by causation, 
and of acting freely. Indeed, we do not naturaily conceive 
of freedom as exemption from law, but from oppression ; 
we naturaily conceive of it, not as opposed to what is hère 
termed necessity, but as government by such law as is 
congenial with the nature of the case. 

It is important to remark, by way of digression, that the 
term, freedom, is not the proper one to be set in contrast 
with necessity ; or, rather, that neîther term is fitly chosen. 
Jn the strict use of language, the will is aotually free, in ail 
its déterminations, even according to the doctrine of Ne- 
cessity ; and so is the act which is produced by it. The 
question in debate, instead of being framed thus, Are our 
wills determined necessarily or freely? should hâve been 
stated in some such form as the following, Are they deter* 
mined by the law of causation, or by contingency ? are they 
governed, or not governed ? &c., &c. We will not, how- 
ever, dispute about words, but leave the old technical 
terms in their place, from which it would, now, be so hard 
to dislodge them. At the same time, the reader cannot 
guard too carefuUy against being misled by them, and by 
their associations. He must look through them, and fix 
his eye on the ideas for which they hère stand. 

But let us return. Had we proposed, in the outset, to 
show that the plain common sensé of roankind habitually 
recognizes the principles of the Necessitarian doctrine, it 
would perhaps hâve been regarded as an extravagant para- 
dox, — a sort of advertisement that we were about to enter 
on a game at ingénions quibbling. But at this stage of 
the development, it is needless to do more than just to 
refer to the facts which illustrate the position. Now, ail 
social confidence stands on the universal persuasion that 
men's minds are regulated by certain laws, of which we 
hâve some gênerai knowledge, and which, when known, 
may be depended on. AU our calculations with respect 
to men's conduct, are made on the same ground. We ail 
believe in the control of the human will by causes. We 
strive to turn each others' wills ; and we actually do govern 
them, with quite as much snccess as a physician controls 
the course of a fever, or other disease. A man's practical 
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influence in society, is bnt the hold he bas on the wills of 
his fellow-men. Whoever bas cbarge of olbers for disci- 
pline, wbetber moral, intellectual or pbysical, is required 
bv us to govern their wills to a correspondiog extent ; and 
if be fails, we casbier bim for incompetency, or neglect. 
If a scboolnaaster does not govern Ibe wills of bis pupils, 
witbin tbe prescribed limits, we censure bim, turn bim off, 
and get one wbo can govern tbem ; for we know tbat snch 
are to be found. How would be succeed, before practical 
committee-men, witb a plea tbat bis pupils were free- 
agents, and tberefore not to be governed by man or God ? 
Tbe buman will is, indeed, a very délicate subject, and 
tbe éléments tbat go to make its particular déterminations, 
in a given case, are so numerous and complicate as often 
to baffle our calculation ; jnst as tbe causes tbat will com- 
bine to détermine tbe blowing of tbe wind, at a given bour, 
are too varions to be anticipated witb certainty. But *' if 
we knew a person tborougbiy, and knew ail tbe induce- 
ments wbich are acting upon bim, we could foretell bis 
conduct witb as mucb certainty as we can predict any 
pbysical event." 

Sucb appear to be tbe facts in relation to tbe movements 
of tbe will. Ail men recognize tbem, and act upon tbem. 
It is curious to observe, bow perpetnally disputants tbem- 
selves betray tbeir consciousness of tbem, even while 
arguing against necessity, or asserting absolutely independ- 
ent volition. 

At tbe same time, bowever, we ougbt also to remark» 
tbat ail men évince an equally irrépressible consciousness 
tbat our wills aile not determined far tt«, as tbe doctrine of 
Necessity in its grosser form, migbt seem to imply, but 
tbat it is we wbo immediately détermine tbem ; tbat it is 
we wbo must résolve, must settle tbe confusion of conflict- 
ing motives witbin ourselves; and tbat we must do it by 
putting fortb efforts of our own, by exerting our own 
power of self-control, and tbus ruling tbe cbaos. In sbort, 
we are conscious tbat we are not machines, waiiing 
passively to be put in motion ; we are not impelled by any 
tbing like mechanical forces. No man e?er acts on tbis 
idea, even wben be pleads for it ; no man can act, but on 
tbe persuasion tbat we are living ageneies, instinct witb 
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power of our own, having the spring of action în ourselves, 
and that we are umpires annid surroanding influences, — 
ail this, in every sensé that we are personal beings, and 
not mère sections of a Pantheîstic whole. The facts we 
bave adduced, in favor of necessity, must be interpreted 
within limits circumscribed by thèse considérations ; and 
thèse, again, must be held in consistency with them. A 
difficult problem, indeed! which we do not atteropt to 
solve. We only bring together the facts on both sides. ^ < 

There are two sides, Were we to take the doctrine of 
Necessity as adequately expressing ail there is in the case, 
and stop at the conclusion that every volition of ours, every 
movement of our minds, every act, is but a fixed link in 
the chain of causes and effects, which runs forth from God, 
and constitutes the universe, — l^t this be regarded as the 
whole of the matter, and we are brought to Pantheism at 
once. In this case, God is the sole agent, moral, intellect- 
ual and physical. He does ail the willing, he does ail the 
thinking, through us ; he makes our characters for us, does 
our labor in the field and workshop, loves for us and hâtes 
for us, eats our dinners for us, perpétrâtes our crimes for 
us. Or, rather, he being the sole agent, the only life of 
the whole, we do not exîst as persons, but merely as in- 
tégral parts of him ; and it is he alone who acts in us as, 
literally, his members. 

It is unnecessary to add, that, at thîs point, ail moral 
distinctions would obviously cease, both in God and in 
man, if we might still use this latter tenu. There is 
another considération, however, which is more likely to be 
overlooked : Even in its roost guarded form, the doctrine 
of Necessity, if taken for the complète statement of the 
subject, legitimately résolves ail mbral principle into a 
mère notion or préjudice. For exarople : The universal 
chain of causes and eflects, in its straight-onward process, 
evolves out certain actions in us, and evolves them alto- 
gether by the will of God, or by the unalterable constitution 
of the universe. Thèse actions, in turn, hâve indeed theîr 
effects, of pain or of pleasure ; but they are neither right 
nor wrong, we mean in respect to any absolute, eternal 
law. For this law simply is, that they are to be ; never, 
that they ought to be diflTerenl ihan they are, nor indeed 
that they ovght to be even as they are, There is no 
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" ought " in the case. They are BÎmpIy bald facts, pro* 
duced bv the regular development of the universal 
mechanism. There is no moral élément in thero, in rela- 
tion to the great First Cause ; though il is wisely provided 
that we should feel as if there were something of the kind. 
But this feeling itself does not reach beyond ourselves, and 
is found to be erroneous when judged by higher laws. 
We hâve, however, discussed this point more largely, in a 
former volume of our work.^ 

The doctrine of Necessity, then, appears not to cover 
the whole ground, at least in any form in which it bas 
bitherto been defined. Though it be true, as far as it goes, 
there are principles and modes of power it does not em- 
brace. Man is not only acted upon by causes within and 
without, but, in some mysterious way, he does, at tbe 
same time, really act from himself, even distinct from tbe 
action of God, in the same sensé that his personality is 
distinct from the personality of God. In both cases, the 
sensé must indeed be a limited one ; but who sball tell us 
where the boundary lies ! It may be said, that we are 
now foUowing the subject into mystery. Well do we 
know this. There is mystery ail around us, from the 
spire of grass that grows beneath our feet, up to tbe secrets 
of the invisible world ; and are we so greatly astonisfaed 
at finding it hère ? Before we explain the ultimate grounds 
of the human will, it might be instructive to try our skill 
at explaining the mysterious power of vegetable life in 
yonder flower. The power ol the will is the life of the 
soul. Hâve we fathomed the depths of our own being, 
and laid them ail bare, so as to name every élément within 
us, as we name the wheels in a machine? Hâve we 
deseended to the very bottom of our spiritual existence, 
found out the primordial germs of the soul, and traced 
every vital filament that connects it back with the existence 
of the Creator, so that we can tell, in clear scientific 
phrase, just how it opérâtes? or hâve we seen through ail 
the laws by which we live, move, and hâve our being, as 
separate personalities, but still in Him? When ail this shall 
bave been thoroughiy done, we may expect to hâve a 
complète analysis of human agency in its relation to the 

1 Universalist Quarterly, vol. i. art vL 
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divine ; and certaînly we cannot hâve ît till then. For, be 
it observed, our agency goes down the entire depth of our 
personality ; the springs of our action are in the lowest 
foundations of our being. Who, but God, has looked in 
upon them ! 

To use the nomenclature of foreign metaphysîcians, the 
subject is inextricably involved in the question concerning 
the passage from Psychology to Ontology ; and that is a 
question we never can lay open, while we remain finite 
créatures. u. b.^- 



Art. il 

The Scriptural Doctrine concerning the ^ulj and ils con- 
tinued Existence a/ter Death. 

Fbw questions connected with the study of human 
nature, hâve been more intensely interesling, or more 
universally inquired into, than that which relates to the 
soûl, and to its continuance beyond this life. It is not 
enough to contemplate man as a mère physical being. 
Even in the rudest states of society, observation has pro- 
ceeded immediately from the outward to the inner man. 
Soon as the human being has known its own existence, 
and surveyed its outward form, endued with life and 
motion, its attention has been directed to the spirit within, 
the rational life, and to a careful sludy of its nature, 
condition, and destiny. Consequently, in barbarous âges, 
and even among the* refinements of ancient science and 
philosophy, psychology has always gone forward greatly 
in advance of physîology and anatomy. The early and 
profound attention bestowed upon this subject, seems to 
évince a consciousness, or universal conviction, that the 
thing itself is real, — that mind or soûl is an essence, of 
some sort, distinct from matter. 

In our âge, and in Christian countries, the study of soûl 
has assumed a différent character. The évidences of its 
future existence and immortality, are based on divine 
révélation ; and, on that foundation, people are content 
1o rest, without inquiring how and whence the soûl 
derived its existence, or what is to be the nature of it» 
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disembodied being. Our phîlosophy aeldom ventures to 
instîtute inquiries of ihis kind. Pnearaatology, or the 
Btudy of soûl in its celestial abode, once deemed so 
brilliant a thème, has now grown old and lost its charms. 
We are content to know but little of the spirit beyond this 
life ; but Utile of its nature, attributes, and occupations. 
We press our inquiries with ali eagerness, as to its 
condition, whether of happiness or of misery, and then 
we pause. It is sometimes deemed presumptuous to go 
farther, and inquire into the mode of its being, its ex- 
panded capacities, its progress in knowledge, its connection 
with the présent existence, and the influence which that 
connection may exert upon its future well-being. And 
even in psychology, we bave departed from the ancient 
standards. The study of soûl as an émanation from 6od, 
its connection with body, its transmigrations, and its final 
return, is laid aside to make room for the more sober and 
profitable investigations relative to its nature, properties, 
capabilities, and modes of action. And hère philosophy 
bas sometimes been carrîed to extrêmes. Wbile man is 
studied as a material being, in respect to bis physîcal 
organization, his vital energy, and the éléments of hîs 
mental and moral nature, the question is often urged, 
whether there is any principle within him that does not die 
when the body is dissolved? There are philosophers 
among us who take the négative of this question, denying 
the existence of any spiritual essence in man. They 
maîntain that the éléments of hîs constitution are whoUy 
material ; that ail thought and feeling, ail intellectiial 
processes and moral émotions, are the resuit of physical 
organization. Nor is this philosophy confined to such as 
deny ail révélation, and even the existence of a Suprême 
Being. There hâve been distinguished men among 
Christiaris, learned, sober, and conscîentious, who bave 
doubted the existence of a principle in man distinct from 
body ; who hâve reaffirmed, with Materialists, that when 
man dies, both mind and body are dissolved, and there is 
no continuons being. Thèse bave not doubted the résur- 
rection and a future life. They bave merely denied the 
natural or innate immortality of the human soûl. And 
this opinion bas extended, in some degrée, to the common 
mass of mind, leading (can it be questioned?) in some 
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cases, to serious doubts and direct disbelief of tfae tratfas 
of révélation. Craniology, or that collection of shreds 
and patches from physiology, anatoroy, and other sciences, 
which is called phrenology, may bave lent its influence in 
strengthening thèse doubts and sustaining the grounds of 
Materialism. Ils advocates may not bave intended any 
snch thing ; many of them may not bave seen tbe results. 
Ail sucb are very careful to absolve themselves from ali 
solicitude respecting any thing save what ^^ phrenology 
teaches.'' It becomes, then, a matter of serious concern- 
ment, to examine this question again ; and to repeat the 
investigation until the truth shall be devcloped and 
embraced. The présent génération must instruct the 
rising, and commit to the future its knowledge and its 
discoveries. In this way truth will be perpetuated, 
knowledge increased, and the common mind enlarged. 
And this very power or capacity of increasing and per- 
petuating knowledge, seems to indicate the perpetuîty of 
mind. Does it not évince the existence of soûl in man — 
soûl différent from body, différent from brutes, and not the 
resuit of physlcal organization ? It is certain that inert 
matter cannot think ; nor is thought produced by vegetable 
organization. It is certain, also, that brutes cannot, by 
any process of reasoning, make new discoveries, or advance 
in knowledge and self-culture one step beyond the instincts 
manifested at their birth. But man is différent ; and that 
différence évinces the présence of some essence, substance, 
or quality, wilhin him, of a higher order, which is called 
bis soûl. 

Is that soûl immortal ? Does it continue to exist, or does 
it die and become annihilated, when life départs from the 
body ? It is not designed to adduce the philosophical 
arguments in favor of the souPs immortalily ; but merely 
to inquire what light is thrown upon this subject in tbe 
sacred Scriptures. 

In going back, then, among the records of the past, botb 
sacred and profane, one of the firet things to arrest 
attention, is the doctrine itself, that the soûl dies not, but 
continues beyond this life. From the earliest âges of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, an impression prevailed among 
that people, more or less definite, that the dead, after their 
departure to tbe unseen world, retain a conscious existence. 

VOL. III. 3 
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Something of thîs may hâve been learned from Egyptian 
psychology ; but it is probable ihat, even before the 
sojourn in Egypt, the family of Abraham, in common 
with the original inhabitants of Canaan, had some con- 
viction of a conHnued existence after death. The 
researches and investigations of the learned, hâve served to 
show that sach an impression has prevailed over the 
world, from the remotest antiquity, and in the rudest and 
most ùncullivated states of society. Egypt, with her 
sacred and secular philosophers, is said to hâve the honor 
of first teaching the immortalUy of the soûl. The mystic 
religion of her priesthood, which promised glory and 
immortality, was beàutiful and attractive, as it broke upon 
the mind through the drapery of its solemn rites. But the 
question of the souPs immortality evidently belongs to a 
later âge than that of its mère continued existence. While 
the former was nnknown, and unrecognized in the sacred 
records, the latter was a common faith. Nowhere does 
history bring us the account of any nation or people of 
antiquity, who hâve not had some conceptions of a life 
beyond the présent. 

The question, then, becomes extremely interesting, both 
in itself and in its bearings on the point under discussion, — 
Whence was this impression derived? It has been main- 
tained by some, that this, as well as other points of 
theological knowledge, was derived from early révélations 
made to the human race, and diffused by tradition through 
ail nations. The difterent forms in which it has appeared 
in différent âges and nations, are supposed to be cor- 
ruptions of the original idea. But as there is no record of 
such révélations, and no évidence except conjecture, of 
their transmission among différent nations, the theory may 
be dismissed without further remark. Others hâve 
assumed that the idea of a continued life, was a pure 
invention of impostors, who designed thereby to exert an 
influence over the public mind. Of this, however, there is 
no proof. And such a theory, destitute of évidence to 
sustain it, is wholly insufficient to account for the con- 
ception and gênerai prevalence of the idea among 
nations remote from each other. Were there any priests 
or impostors among the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
continent, to invent and perpetuate the notions of future 
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life ? On most of the différent islands, which hâve been 
discovered in distant and remote océans, the inhabitants 
hâve been found entertaining the same gênerai notion of a 
continued existence beyond death. Has this spning from 
imposture? It is not surprising that impostors should 
hâve caught an already prevailing impression, invested it 
with their own sombre drapery, and then made use of it 
for sinîster purposes. Nor is it surprising that fear and 
guilt should hâve incorporated many errors with such an 
impression. From thèse émotions of the diseased mind^ 
together with the prevailing idea of a future life, has, 
doubtless, arisen the error of endless rewards and punish- 
menls. But thèse are corruptions and abuses that spring 
from human depravity, and are utterly insùfficient to 
account for the existence and gênerai prevalence of the 
original idea itself. Whence, then, has it originated? 
May it not be iuferred that God himself has dimly 
impressed it upon the human mind? — or that he has 
caused it to spring up naturally, in some faint glimmerings, 
from the peculiar mental and moral constitution which he 
has gîven to man ? 

Most philosophers are ready to admit that there are 
certain intuitive principles of belief called first truths^ 
which spring up spontaneously in ail minds. Thèse are 
not susceptible of proof, because they stand behind, and 
forra the beginnings of ail our processes of reasoning. 
" They admit of no other évidence than an appeal to the 
consciousness of every man, that he does and must believe 
them." ^ " It is impossible to doubt them, because to 
disbelieve them wouîd be to deny what our very consti- 
tution was formed to admit." ^ Among thèse fundamental 
truths, must be ranked " a conviction of our own existence 
as sentient and thinking beings ; and of mind, as some- 
thing distinct from the functions of the body. From the 
first exercise of perception, we acquire a knowledge of 
two things ; namely, the thing perceived, and the sentient 
being who perceives it. In the same manner, from the 
exercise of any mental opération, such as memory, we 
acquire an impression of the thing remembered, of an 
essence or principie which remembers it, and of this 

1 Âbercrombie. ^ Browo. Lectare on Mental PhiL, vol. i. p. 127. 
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essence as somelhing entirely distinct from any fanction 
of the body."^ And this intuitive conviction is nniversal. 
No one can reflect upon hisown body, without recognizing 
a principle within, distinct from it, which thinks, perceives, 
reasons, and examines into its organs and their varions 
functions. 

With such an impression, growing ont of the very 
constitution of human nature, it was quite natural for 
people to suppose that mind roight exist in a state separate 
from body. Doubtless, at a very early âge of the world, 
they began to look upon the body as a raere tenement for 
the souI. And they would readiiy imagine that the tenant 
might leave its dwelling-place without dissolution, and, 
perhaps, without inconvenienoe. Is not this the origin 
of the psychological error of metempsychosis? The con- 
ception that soûl exists, as an essence distinct from bodily 
organization, must, almost of necessity, lead to the 
associated idea of its continued existence, when the body 
is dissolved. 

Nor can it be doubted that this conviction is the founda- 
tion of ail our conceptions of a Suprême Being. We say 
very justly, that nature proves the existence of its Author. 
But what is the first step in the process of reasoning — the 
very corner-stone on which the whole structure is based ? 
Is it not the consciousness which we hâve of mind, or 
soûl, in ourselves ? Before ail reasoning, there must be 
some conception of a mental or spiritual being. Unless 
we fall into actual anthropomorphism, we must dérive our 
primary id^a of a Deity from the conception which we 
bave of mind, or spirit, in ourselves. Having once formed 
the idea of mind, as an essence distinct from matter, it is 
easy to apply that idea to beings out of ourselves, and 
then to enlarge and perfect it, until we conceive of a God 
with infinité and absolute perfections.^ And this was 
unquestionably the mode in which men first began to form 
a conception of superior beings. In the rude âges of the 
world, they saw ail things in motion ; and, unable 
otherwise to accouut for the cause of such motion, ihey 
ascribed it to mind existing in the objects. They were 
conscious of mind as the cause of their own movements, 

3 Abercrombie on Intellectual Powers, p. 157. 

^Tholuck on the Origin of Heathenism, Bib. Repoi., vol. ii. p. 86. 
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and naturally supposeci Ihat a similar principle resided in 
ail moving objecis as ihe cause of their motion.* Thus 
they drew from nature ihe évidence of a great Divine 
Mind. But, through ignorance, they were unable to 
confine themselves to one being as suprême. The original 
idea of mind or spirit in themselves, was perverted, and 
made the foundation not only of polytheism and idojatry, 
but of ail the psychologîcal vagaries ihat hâve prevailed 
in the World. Inanimate objecls hâve been endowed with 
soûl or intelligence, and then worshipped as divine. And 
the idea of human soûls as existing distinct from body, 
and coutinuing beyond death, has been encumbered with 
innumerable errors, which hâve lessened its value, and 
sometimes rendered it suspected. It is not wonderfui 
that truth corrupted should be lost sight of ; it then becomes 
enror. Nor is it wonderfui that the fanciful théories, which 
bave been advanced concerning the soûl, should hâve led 
some to doubt its existence beyond death. The whims 
and spéculations of false philosophy on the one hand, 
hâve naturally driven some minds into doubt and disbelief 
on the other. But between thèse extrêmes, there is a 
middle ground — an important truth which God has fitted 
men to receivo. " By nature," says Cicero, " we are led 
to the belief that gods exist; but what they are, we learn 
by an exercise of reaspn ; so by the consent of ail nations, 
we believe that soûls continue beyond this life ; but what 
they are, and in what condition they will remain, must be 
learned by reason."* Is not this latter conviction the resuit 
of man's natural constitution, as well as the former ? The 
consent of ail nations is but an évidence that God has 
placed this conviction on the same ground as that of bis 
own existence. It may not bave the same strength and 
permanence, but it proceeds from the same gênerai 
principles. 

Buch, then, is the origin of the notion, so extensively 
prevailing, of some sort of existence beyond the présent. 
But wîthout the light of révélation, it could not be 
expected to esc^pe corruptions. Indeed, it was the very 
thing to open an avenue for human credulity, fear, guilt, 
and curiosity to bring in their fanciful théories. The idea 

5 See Bergier. Die. de Théo)., Art. Idolatry. 
^Tuac. (X"t lib. i. de Conternnonda Morte. 
3* 
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itself disconnected with ail errors, is very simple, embracing 
merely the conviction of a spirit iii man that continues 
beyond death, without any definite notion as to its nature 
and condition. Ail beyond this conviction was conjecture ; 
even immortality was enigmatical. But conjecture was 
rife witb its théories respecting soûls, and their future coo* 
dition — respecting angels and spirits, both good and evil ; 
and their influence over men ; and respecting the inter- 
course oi soûls in the body with spirits departed. Hcnce 
arose the magie arts of antiquily — hence the belief in 
divination and necromancy, and the révérence for magi- 
cians, enchanters, witches, consultersof familiar spirits, and 
other classes, who, it was thought, could evoke and bold 
communion with the shadowy iorms of unearthly beings.^ 

The références, in the books of Moses, to thèse prevail- 
ing impressions, and the decided condemnation of magic^ 
witchcraft, necromancy, and every form of divination, show, 
plainly enough, that the Jews at the very commencement 
of theit corn mon wealth, had imbibed the same errors. It 
cannot be denied that they had some conceptions of dis- 
embodied beings — some faith in spirits in another world. 
They surely believed in angels and other spiritual cxist» 
ences. In dose connection witb the soul's.continuance in 
a conscious state, they had formed the notion, in commun 
with the neighboring nations, of a sort t)f subterranean 
world, the résidence of departed spirits. Few will dispute 
that such a notion was entertained by the early Hebrews, 
S/iCol was regarded asort of shadowy world where the matiez 
of the departed formed a vast congrégation in oonscious 
existence. This opinion distinctly assumed the doctrine 
of a continuance of soûls, or of being, beyond this life. 

Was this doctrine recognized in the Jewish Scriptures, 
especially in the five books of Moses ? There are certainly 
indications in the writings of the Jewish lawgiver, noC 
only that the doctrine prevailed among the people, but that 
it was recognized as a divine truth. Are there not some 
principles of révélation assumed in the sacred records, or 
taken for granted as true, without being directly and didao- 
tically asserted ? It is, for instance, nowhere said, by 
way of original révélation, in the writings of Moses, that 
" there is a God ; " but that affirmation is every where 

7 Jahn, Archeology, $ 314 
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assamed as a well-established and generally admitted 
trnth. ^< In the beginning, God crealed ihe heavens and 
the earth," (Gen. i. 1.) Hère, as elsewhere, there îs a 
direct affirmation that God performed soraething ; but no 
attempt to prove, or even to reveal ihat he exists. When 
he appeared to Moses in the buming busb, the historian 
constantly assumes, withoat assertinç, the fact of hi84>eing* 
On this occasion he declared himscif the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; but Moses merely asked his name, 
without deroanding any assertion of his existence or 
supremacy. Moses, however, was very particular in cor- 
recting the errors whiçh the Jews might hâve gathered 
from Egypt and elsewhere,* concerning the nature and 
character of God. Especially does he direct his institutions 
against idolatry. Monotheism, in contradistinction from 
the prevailing forms of polytheism, is very often asserted 
by the Jewish lawgiver. " Hear, O Israël, the Lord thy 
God is one Lord" — not many, (Deut. vi. 4.) " I," ana 
no one else of ail the tutelary deities of the âge and country 
— "I am the Lord thy God, that brought thee out oi 
Egypt," (Exodus xx. 1.) " Thou shalt hâve no other gods 
before me." Thus was Moses very cautious in correcting 
the great and • prominent errors of the people ; but, if I 
mistake not, he nowhere affirms, or dénies that the one 
God exists. Still, the mode in which he refers to this 
Being is a sufficient récognition of his existence ; and that 
récognition, therefore,* becomes a truth of révélation. 

Is not the existence of angels, or an order of beings supe- 
rior to the human race, recogtiized in the same way? 
Ev«ry one knows that mention is very often made, in the 
holy Scriptures, of " angels," " his angel," " the angel of 
the Lord," and '' the angel of €(od." And no one can 
doubt that in some instances, thèse phrases dénote some 
sort of Personal beings or agents, superior to mçn, and of 
a spiritual nature. The prevailing belief of the early 
Hebrews is clearly indicated in the record of Jacob*s 
dream, (Gen. xxviii. 12.) It has indeed been maintained 
by some, that the phrase, " angel of the Lord," refers to 
Christ, as the second person in the trinity.® Others, how- 
ever, hâve affirmed that it dénotes a peculiar manifestation 
of the divine présence (especially in Genesis xvi. 7, et 

8 Hengitenberg's Christology, see Bib. Repos., vol. iii. p. 653. 
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seq.) to the varions persons mentîoned.' But this, wîlh 
other similar phrases, is evidently applied more freqaently 
to a superior order of beings, of whom the apostle says 
** They are ail minîstering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who sball be heirs oi salvation." ^® Yet it is nowhere 
dîrectly asserted that snch an order of beings exist. Their 
existence is assumed as a well-known fact. The prevailing 
opinion is recognized ; and as ihere is no condemnation of 
it, in any part of the sacred record, it beeomes a truth of rév- 
élation. If it were condemned in any part of the divine 
Word, allhough mentioned in other parts in a way to imply 
its reality, it could not be regarded as a revealed truth. 

It is on this ground that the doctrine of evil angels is 
exploded as an erroneous theory. If I mistake not, the 
book of Job was designed as a direct condemnation of an 
opinion prevailing among the people, concerning the agency 
of evil angels in the afTairs of man. At any rate, the 
apostle Paul déclares, (1 Tira. iv. 1,) that" in thelast times 
some shall départ from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils '^ — "or rather, giving heed 
lo erroneous spirits and doctrines concerning démons." ^^ 
In mentioning this declension, he evidently condemns 
the doctrine concerning démons, which had prevailed in 
the world. The true principles of révélation do not 
«mbrace that doctrine. In this condemnation is embraced 
the whole System of Jewish demonology. Their opinions 
concerning Diabolos^ Samael^ and Snian^ as well as Dai- 
maniay are alike condemned. And hence, though the 
sacred vmters often mention thèse in adaptation to com- 
mon opinions and préjudices, it is not to be supposed that 
they are recognized as beings really existing in a sort of 
spiritual state. But while ail such errors are clearly con- 
demned, the existence of an order of superhuman beings 
— holy angels — is taken for granted, as true, with no sub- 
séquent condemnation. 

Do not thèse remarks apply with equal force to the 
scriptural récognition of the soûl as a distinct entity, and 
its continued existence after leaving the body ? No one 

^Stoart's Heb. Chreetomathy, p. 167. Christian Examiner, vol. xx. 
j).219. 

^ Bush, Notes on Genesis xvi. 7. 

11 Newton on the Prophecies, vol. iL p. 82. 
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can dispute that ihis was an article of oommon belief 
among tbe Jews from the commenoement of their theocracy. 
Testimony theimost coiiclusive on this point is to befound 
in the numerous scriptural références to witchoraft and 
necromancy, and in the severe laws enacted against them* 
Saoh laws wouid not hâve been enacted against necro- 
mancy, if that superstitious practice had not prevailed to 
an alarming extcnt among the people. Yet necromancy 
présupposes a belief that the spirits, or soûls of the dead, 
continue in a conscious state of existence. The interview 
of Saul with the witch of Endor, does not prove that 
Samuel's spirit stiil existed in a conscious state ; but it 
does prove the prevalence of a common faith to that effect.^' 
Was this common fallh anywhere condemned by the 
commissioned lawgiver of the Jews ? It is corrected ; but 
is it condemned in any part of the sacred writings? It 
will be difficult to find a passage condemning the naked 
principle which forms so important a feature of the revda- 
tions of Christianity. It wiil be seen, hereafter, that Christ 
and his apostles taught the doctrine of a continued exist* 
ence of tbe spirit beyond this life. And it cannot be sup- 
posed that any révélation made to mapkind hascondemned» 
as falsehood, a principle which Christianity recognizes as 
a fundamental truth. But though neither Moses nor any 
other sacred writer bas condemned the belief that soûls 
exist beyond this life ; yet he has enacted severe laws 
against the varions abiises of it, It was a striking feature 
of the légal dispensation to correct the errors of the people, 
and prépare them for the réception of truth. Moses was 
well aware of the errors which they had acquired in Egypt, 
and to which they would be exposed by their contiguity 
with the Canaanites and other nations. Consequently be 
enacted the foUowing ordinance, (Dent xviii. 9-12:) 
" When thon art come into the land which the Lord thy 

^ Bishop Warburton, (Divine Légation, book v. § 5,) contendi that 
the édotrine of a future state was not taught in the writings and insti- 
tutions of Moses, and that it seems ne ver to hâve had any share in the 
people's thoughts; and yet headmits, (book vi.) that the patriarchs had 
some faith in it, which they derived from God's promises, contained in 
the Mosaic writings, Some of his assertions are singular and extrav- 
agant. No one can read the.accounts of Jewish necromancy, without 
admitting that the people thought of a future life. Moses did not, 
indeed, directly aaatrt the doctrine; but he has used langua^e which 
surely implies some sort of life beyond the présent state of being. 
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God giveth thee, thon shalt not learn to do after tbe abom- 
inations of those nations ; there shall not be found among 
yon any one that maketh his son or bis d^ngbter to pass 
througb tbe fire, or tbat usetb divination, or an observer of 
limes, or an encbanter, or a witcb, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
For ail tbat do tbese tbings are an abomination unto tbe 
Lord." Tbis divine ordinance assumes tbe prevalence, 
among tbe Canaanites, of tbe superstitious practices tberein 
condemned. Tbese are calLed " an abomination unto tbe 
Lord." Tbe Israélites were forbidden to " do after tbe 
abominations of tbose nations," and were assared tbat, in 
conséquence of tbe practice of tbem, tbe Lord would 
expèl tbe original inbabitants from Canaan, and give tbat 
land as an inberitance to bis cbosen people. But many of 
tbese abominations sprang from abuses of tbe conviction 
tbat soûls exist after tbeir bodies are dissoived, and could 
not bave been practised witbont sucb conviction. Wbiie, 
howevér, tbe abominations and malpractices were probib- 
îted, tbe conviction itself was passed over in virtual approval, 
or at least witbout condemnation. By tbis course, tbe 
sacred writer, witbout directly afiirming tbe doctrine tbat 
soûls exist longer tban tbe body, did at least give it some 
oountenance and support. 

It is not, bowever, a mère négative acknowledgment, 
wbicb it receives in tbe Pentateucb, and otber books of 
tbe Old Testament. It is more directly and positively 
recognized in tbem. It is true tbat Moses does not speak' 
in direct and décisive language concerning tbe future state 
— tbe existence of buman spirits beyond tbeir eartbly 
abode. Tbe références wbicb be makes to tbis subject are 
only brîef bints, intelligible, perbaps, to tbose alone to 
wbom a knowledge of it would be essentîally bénéficiai.** 
He did not inculcate tbe immortality of tbe soûl, except so 
far as immortality migbt be inferred from its continued 
existence after leaving tbe body. But, as will be seeii in 
tbe sequel, be does very plainly assume tbat mind, or 
spirit, does not die, wben its connection witb tbe pbysical 
frame is dissoived. Severgil considérations from " Moses 
and tbe propbets," may be brougbt to sbow tbat tbere is 

13 Hengstenberg's Christ, vol. i. p. 35. Warburton, Divine Légation, 
book vi. f 5. 
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something in man, — soal or spirity — wbich lives beyond 
tbe dissolution of body. 

1. The idea is inculcated in ail those passages wbich 
speak of tbe dead as " going to Iheir fathers," as " sleeping 
with Iheir fathers," &c. Tbe ancient Hebrews regarded life 
as a journey, or a pilgrimage, wbich terminatcd at death ; 
wben tbe sojourner eiitered into tbe company of bis 
anceistors.^^ Hence it is said of Isbmael, that baving 
lived an bandred and tbirty-seven years, " be gave np tbe 
gbost, and died, and was gatbered to his fathers." — (Gen. 
XXV. 17.) Abraham, also, '' gave up tbe gbost and died in 
a good old âge, an old man and fuU of years, and was 
gaibered to his people."— (Gen. xxv. 8.) Of a similar 
import is tbe language used with référence to Isaac's death : 
'^ He gave up tbe gbost, and died, and was gatbered to his 
people, being old and fuU of days. And Esaa and Jacob 
buried him." — (Gen. xxxv. 29.) Ck)ncerning Racbel, tbe 
language is peculiar : *' And it came to pass, as ber soûl 
was in deparlingy (for she died,) that she called bis name 
Benoni." — (Gen. xxxv. 18.) In ail thèse passages, there 
is an évident intention to convey tbe idea that some sort of 
essence, or being, existing in tbe body, was departing from 
it; and yet that it lived, after its departure, to be gatbered 
to tbe assembly of those who bad gone before it. Thi& 
being is not tbe body, and not tbe breaUi of life. It is 
that .wbich constitutes personal identity — that to wbich 
tbe pronouns, J, thou^fne^ he^ sel/y and others are appro- 
priately applied. It may, indeed, be said that tbe ex- 
pressions, in tbe passages above mentioned, are poetic 
figures, designed to convey tbe idea of natural death, 
without intimating any tbing beyond. Tbis explanation 
would be satisfactory, if there bad been no previoue 
conviction of tbe continued existence of tbe soûl after 
leaving tbe body. But with sucb a belief, wbich tbe 
patriarchs unquestionably entertained in common with tbe 
Jews generally, tbe language could not be used without 
conveying tbe idea of spirit, or something else, departing 
from its temple, and still existing in a conscious state after 
death. Indeed, tbe imagery was evidently borrowed from 
tbe current belief of tbe âge — a belief wbich Moses, so 
far from condemning, bas, in its essential features, virtnally 
approved. 

14 Jalin, Bib. Archaologjr, § 203. 
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It is not to be Bupposed that beîng '< gatbered to their 
fathers," dénotes a particular ancestral burial-place. When 
the promise was made to Abraham, ^' Thou shah go to thy 
fathers in peace ; thou shalt be buried in a good old âge/' 
(Gen. XV. 15;) it was not certainly intended that bis hnody 
should be laid by the graves of his ancestors ; for he was 
buried in a cave near the plain of Mamre, at the south of 
Hebron. But his fathers lived, and died, and were buriedi 
in the extensive country of the Chaldeans, beyond the 
Euphrates. The meaning of the promise, then, is that 
he should be gathered to the vast confi;regation of his 
departed ancestors, who were conceived ofas yet alîve and 
conscious of their condition. '' When persons are said to 
go to their fathers, and go down to their children who 
were dead, nothing more seems to be meant than that they 
had gone to Sheol or Hàdes^ where ail the dead are 
represented as one vast congrégation."^* With thèse 
prevailing opinions, the Jews roust, of necessity, conceive 
of that congrégation as living in their unearthly state. 
The phraseology used with référence to it, was directly 
calculated to confirm the conviction of a conscious ex- 
istence of human spirits beyond this life. 

The figure of a sleep, made use of to dénote death, 
would naturally add furtber confirmation of the prevailing 
belief. <' The Lord said unto Moses, Behold, thou shalt 
sleep with thy fathers." — (Deut. xxxi. 16.) And the death 
of several kings of Israël, is recorded in the simple but 
pathetic language, " He slept with his fathers." *® Some- 
times the expression is varied by adding, << And they buried 
him in the city of David," or, " Hq was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David." This, it will be admitted, is 
a beautiful figure to express a naturally répulsive and 
gloomy fact. It conveys the idea of rest and peacefulness, 
and at the same time indicates a continued existence. 
The being who sleeps, is not wholly dead, but reposing in 
slumber, from which he shall again awake. The lan- 
guage, then, was calculated to strengthen the conviction 
that mind, or person, or the being who thinks, was not 

l^Balfour, Essaya, p. 15. 

i< See 1 Kings ii. 10 ; xi. 21, 43 ; xiv. 20, 31 ; xf . 8, 24. 9 Kin^ 
viîi. 24 ; xiii. 9 ; zv. 7. 2 ChroD. zxvii. 9 ; zzviii. 27 ; xxxiL 33 ; xzxiiL 
20. 
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annihilated at deatli ; that, though be siept or rested in tbe 
land of darkness and forgetfulness ; though he was 
gathered to the assembly of the dwellers in Sheol; yet he 
was still capable of thought and perception, of sympalhy 
and affection. Tbere was a degree of tenderness asso- 
ciated with tbis convictioD, that rendered it tbe more 
pleasant and pemnanent. And perbaps it was strengtbened 
by the impossibility of conceiving of beings annihilated. 
No maa oan conceive of bimself as non-existent. Whea 
he makes the attempt, be invariably conceives of a being 
existing; and be vainly endeavors to associate, with tbis 
conceptioni tbe idea of absolute notbingness, and to 
include bimself, or any otber being, in that idea. He 
Temembers his friends wbo bave died ; but the reroembrance 
always includes tbe idea of living beings, either active or 
at rest. He conceives of them as they were when alive ; 
and be cannot bring bis tbougbts down to tbe présent, and 
conceive of them as gone, without carrying along with 
tbat conception, tbe idea of their existence* The memories 
of the past necessarily embrace and convey to tbe présent, 
the living images of beings then existing and acting. It 
is tbis circumstance, perbaps, more than any tbing else, 
which bas strengtbened the conviction that the dead are 
not annihilated, but, though taken from us, tbat they still 
exist in sorae myslerious région beyond tbe grave. 

2. The Jewish views of Sheol^ and tbe scriptural référ- 
ences to that subject, afford further évidence of an inten- 
tion of the sacred writers to recognîze the existence of tbe 
•pirit after leaving the body. It cannot be questioned tbat 
Sheolf in tbe Old Testament, primarily dénotes a dim ré- 
gion beneatb tbe face of tbe earth — a world for the dead 
în gênerai, without référence to their moral qualities, their 
happiness or misery. The uniform testimony of ancient 
and modem savàns bas fully establisbcd tbis as tbe mean- 
iqg of tbe word.^*^ It is derived from a root, {shacUy) which 
bas " tbe import of craving, requiring, insatiable longing, 
from its being one of the four things which, Solomon says, 
are never satisfied." ^® It is translated grave^ pit^ and A*//; 
but tbere is as wide a departure from tbe truth on tbe one 

17 See Stuart's Essaya, p. 9d. Campbeirs Four Gospels, vol. i. p. 180. 
Balfour, First Inquiry, chaç. i. 
^ Bush, Notes on Genesis xxxvii. 35. 
VOL. III. 4 
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hand, in assuming that it dénotes merely the resting-place 
of the body, " exclusively the grave or place of burial," *• 
as there is. on the otber, in maintaining that it dénotes a 
State of punishment beyond this life. It was doubtless 
designed to express the rendezvous of the dead — a sort of 
underworld, where the spirits, or attenuated forms and 
shadowy images of the departed, were congregated in a 
State of conscîous existence.** What we are abie to learn 
of Jewiâh opinions shows conclusiveiy that this people 
believed in the existence of spirits after death. In barbar- 
ODS âges, they wouid naturally conceive of soroe locality 
for the résidence of departed soûls. And when this idea 
was once established, they would as naturally find a word 
to express it. Such a word they bave in the Hebrew 
tongue — the word Skeol. "The popular notion was, 
that Sheol was a deep région in the earth where the ghosts 
of the dead ail resîded." *^ " The belief of the ancient 
Hebrews was, that the spirits of the dead were received 
into Sheol, which is represented as a large subterranean 
abode." ^ But thev could hâve no sort of belief or notion 
of the résidence of such unearthly images, without con- 
ceiving of them as existirig, and conscious of their exist- 
ence in that région. 

With such a word in common use, and such a meaning 
conveyed by it, who can belle ve it possible for the sacred 
writers to employ it without recalling to the roinds of the 
people their old convictions — without suggesting the idea 
of human souIs, or spirits, existing in Sheol? In what 
way do they employ the word, and how do they appear to 
hâve been understood ? 

The first place where Sheol is used in the Bible, if I am 
not mistaken, is Genesis xxxvii. 35, where Jacob, mourn- 
ing for Joseph, refused to be comforted and said, " For I 
will go down into the grave (Sheol) unto my son mourn- 
ing." It was but a little while before, (Gten. xxxv. 20,) 
that the historian, recording the death and burial of 

1» Universalist Quarterly, vol. i. p. 367. 

90 Mr. Baifour dénies that the dead were conscious in Shtol; bat it 
is certain that the people conceived of Uieoi as ezistin^ and conscious, 
and used the word to express that idea. 

91 Baifour, First Inquiry, p. 56. 
93 Jahn, Bib. Archœology, § 314 
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Rachel, made use of another word (keber) to dénote her 
grave, or burial-place. It was evidenlly something différ- 
ent that he wished to express by the word SheoL The 
aged mourner believed that his son rested in that mysteri- 
ous and dimiy disclosed existence ; and, however sad the 
reflection, yet, in his sorrow, he desired to go down and 
join him there. Can it be supposed that he regarded him 
as utterly unconscioas of any existence ? His very wish 
to go down nnto him, indicates his conviction that S/ieol 
contained the living spirit, or effigiem, of his departed son. 
There are a few other passages where Sheol is used with 
référence to the death of Jacob, and doubtless with its 
common signification.^ Do they not contain a récogni- 
tion of something in man that continues to exist after 
death ? The holy Scriptures do not sanction any errors 
respecting Sheol and its inhabitants, connected with this 
conviction. Ail errors are corrected, and the truth alone 
respecting the souPs continuance, is sanctioned, by the 
later révélations of Christianity. 

It is not necessary to examine ail the passages where 
Sheol occurs in the Old Testament. The word is often 
used figuratively, sometimes to dénote the sepulchre, but 
oftener, perhaps, to signify some peculiar state of the peo- 
pie in this world. Still its prevailing usage clearly indi- 
cates an invisible world for the shades or spirits of the 
dead. Thus in 1 Sam. ii. 6, " The Lord killeth and 
maketh alive ; he brîngeth down to the grave, (Sheol^) and 
he bringeth up." The very language hère employed 
assumes the continued existence of the thing brought 
down to Sheol and brought up again. So when Job says, 
" O that thou wouldst hide me in the grave," (Sheol,) con- 
sidering the prévalent meaning of the word, he could not 
hâve used it without referring to an invisible région where 
he hoped to be at rest, yet conscious of his quiet. 

But this idea is confirmed by another class of texts, 
which contain the Hebrew word rephaim in connection 
with SheoL According to Gesenius, this word in the sin- 
gular, (rapha,) signifies ^^beings relaxed^feeble, languid;'*^ 
and in the plural, (rqt?Aaîw,) dénotes ^^ the taeak^^^ and 
désignâtes ^^the mânes or shades dwelling in Hades, whom 
the Hebrews supposed to be destitute of blood, and animal 

S3GeD. zlii. 38; zliv. 29, 31. 
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Hfe, and, therefore, weafc and languid, lîfce sick persson ; 
but not wholly wîlhout some facullîes of mînd." ^ Poet- 
ical imagery has given life and aninialîon lo the dwellers 
în Sheol^ and invested theni with the costumes of the 
living. Poetry, however, is but an écho of prevailing 
tasles and opinions. Thèse, then, are the créative power 
which, out of a fundamental trulh, hâve constructed the 
attenuated forms or nianes of the departed. And does not 
inspiration, by its very référence to the poetic créations, 
sanction the fundamental trulh ? Amîd the drapery of 
rephaim and Sheol, with which the sacred writers hâve in- 
vested their thoughts, do they not recognîze the continued 
existence of the soûl beyond this life, out of which the 
poetic fictions hâve sprung? There is seldom a fiction 
that has not some reality for its foundation. The fictions 
concerning Sheol and its inhabitants must hâve had their 
groundwork in a primary truth, which truth is confirmed 
by the very prevalence of the fictions. 

Among the texts referred to is the passage în Job xxvî. 
5,6. 

" Before him the shades bencath tremble, 

The watera aod their inhabitants; 

The underworld is naked before thee ; 

Destruction is without a covering." 35 

Whether the représentation hère were fiction or reality, 
it must necessarily confirm a superstitions people in their 
convictions relative to Sheol and the '' shades f^ (rephaim^ 
and it seems designed to sanction the great truth that 
lay at the bottom of Ihem. A further récognition of the 
same truth is found în the language of^the Psalmist, (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 10, 11,) when the questions are asked implying 
the strongest négations. " Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead (metim ? ) Shall the dead (rephaim) arise and praise 
thee ? Shall thy lovîng-kindness be declared in the grave, 
(keber?) " Hère the dead mentioned in the first interroga- 
tion are very diflTerent from the rephaim in the second. In 
the third, keber is used denoting grave in a sensé différent 
from Sheol. While, then, the dead (metim) in the first 
question dénotes dead bodies, rephaim in the second must 

^ Hebrew and English Lexicon in verbo HSlTS* See also Stnart*8 
Ëssays. 
25 See Noyés' Translation of Job. 
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hâve been designcd to express Ihe soûls or mânes of ihe 
departed, the supposed living résidents of SheoL There is 
another passage to the same effect, in the prophecy of 
Isaiab, (xiv. 9.) " Hell from beneath is raoved for ihee 
to meet thee at thy coming. It slirreth up the dead 
(rephaim) for thee, even ail the chief ones of the earth. It 
hath raised up from tbeir thrones ail the kings of the 
nations." The prophet, in this connection, was predicting 
the fall of the Babylonian empire, and the deliverance of 
the Jews from their long captivity. The king of Babylon, 
addressed as " Lucifer, son of the morning," was to ex- 
périence a terrible humiliation and death. So great was 
the victim to be received into Sheolj among its spectral in- 
habitants, that Sheol itself was moved at his coming, and 
the dead, rephaim^ ghosts, or umbrœ of earth's migbty de- 
parted, were disquiet ed at his présence.* But however 
figurative this passage may be, and whatever errors its 
literal interprétation may involve, it certainly adds another 
to the numerous scriptural évidences that S/ieol was re- 
garded as the réceptacle of the spîrits of departed men, 
which were alive and couscious in their uhearthly abode. 
The errors connected with this opinion are corrected by the 
clearer light of the Christian révélation ; but this correction 
does not présuppose that the opinion itself is wholly false 
in ail its parts. The continued existence of the soûl, so 
clearly recognized in this passage, is fuUy affirmed by 
Christ and his apostles as a truth from God. 

There are some other passages belonging to the same 
class, which it is not necessary to quote at length. They 
set forth not only a world for the dead, but the dead also 
as having life, consciousness, and shadowy forms ii^ that 
world. And however erroneous may be the représenta- 
tions, there is evidently an important truth lying at the 
bottom of them, which forms a part of révélation, namely, 
the conscious existence of mind, or soûl, in some condi- 
tion beyond this life. 

3. Another évidence of the same truth, in the Old Tes- 
tament, is derived from the use of the words which are 
rendered life, breath, soûl, and spirit; namely, nephishy 
ruahj and otbers. AU thèse, in their primary meaning, 
seem to hâve some référence to air or breath ; and were, 



» See Lowth*8 Translation of laaiah, p. 216. 
4» 
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probably, first applied to animated beings in coneequence 
of the movement of air tbat was observed during the act 
of respiration. Bat they were snbseqaenlly employed with 
almost every variety of analogous signification, denoting 
life, breath, wind, passions, émotions, persons, self, mind 
and spirit.^ No one can donbt tbat they are sometimes 
used to dénote the mind, its faculties and affections, as dis- 
tingnished from the body. Bnt their more common signi- 
fication is animal life, the vital principle or sensitive sonl, 
common alike to man and beast. 

Il has already been shown tbat the Jews, in early times, 
had some conception of a rational spirit distinct from the 
hnman body. As this conception ripened into a convic- 
tion, and prevailed extensively among the people, it was 
very natural for them to find some word to express it 
But the subject, in its more recondite relations, was not to 
be comprehended withont difficulty. It is not snrprising, 
therefore, that mankind, in the rudest âges, shonid bave 
had but an imperfect idea of the nature and properties of 
the soûl. Their knowledge of it was derived from a few 
of its most striking outward manifestations. And so in- 
timately was it associated with the vital principle, that it 
mîght hâve been regarded as the cause of life. The peo- 
ple saw and felt that when the lîving snfoject brcathed, tbe 
mind and its affections retained their ascendency. Bot 
when the breath departed, when the " ghost was given up," 
ail thèse ceased their action, or at least were no longer 
manifested in the lifeless subject. The difficulty of form- 
ing an accurate idea of an invisible' spirit, and the necessary 
relationship of breath to the living and rational man, would 
very^aturaHy induce the supposition that mind, with its 
wonderful powers and affections, resided in the breath, and, 
perhaps, was identlcal with it. Hence, doubtless, origi- 
nated the use of words denoting breath^ in the language of 
the Hebrews, to signify soûl, mind, or the inner spirit 
which constitutes the true man. That people had not then 
learned ail the metaphysical distinctions of a later âge, be- 
tween the végétative sonl, the sensitive soûl, and the rational 
soûl. Consequently they might bave believed, like tbe 
Egyptians, that rational soûls were common bofh to m^i 
end beasts, and were capable of transmigration from one 

97866 Th6 Sool, or Scriptural Psychology, by Profeisor Bush. 
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lo the otber. This doctrine, however, is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Scriptnres, and, of conséquence, nowbere 
sanctioned by divine révélation. Bnt the people unques- 
tionably did conceive of the vital and the rational spirit as 
eitber identical, or, at least, so nearly analogous, as to be 
expressed by the same word. And consequently, the He- 
brew words usually transiated soûl and spirit, are often 
applied both to the vital principle, and to the mind with 
powers and affections. Instances are very numerons, but . 
they need not be quoted at length. It will be proper, how- 
ever, to addnce a few passages in whicb the words appear 
to bave a higher signification than mère animal life. In 
Genesis xxiii. 8, the word nepkesh is used, where Abraham 
said to the chiidren of Hetb, '< If it be your mind that I 
should bury my dead, hear me; " that is, if you will give • 
your consent; y et the grenting of this, would necessarilv 
require the exercise of a rational principle. *^ If thou shalt 
seek the Lord thy Ood, thou shalt find him, if thou seek 
him with ail thy heart and ail thy soûl." — (Deut. iv. 29.) 
*' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with ail thy heart and 
ail thy soûl." — (Deut. vi. 5.) " Know thou the God of thy 
fatber, and serve him with a perfect heart and a willing 
mind^* or sotd. — (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) In thèse instances tfa^e 
word nepkesh certainly dénotes something more than 
animal vitality. It refers to the affections, purposes, and 
actions of the mind ; and of conséquence, the use of it 
recognizes the existence of a rational principle in mao, 
wfaioh govems the actions of the body. 

In like raanner, when this word bas the signification of 
self and person^ it contains a necessary référence to the 
mind as constitoting the beir^ designated by those words, 
'*0 my soûl, come not thou into their secret," (Gen. xlix. 6.) 
This is but a sample of many similar passages with which 
the Scriptures abonnd, but which need not be quoted at 
length. The phrases my soûl., thy soûl, his soûl, their 
soûls, and kindred expressions, refer to the inner man, to 
that wonderful principle which constitutes personal iden- 
tity ; for identfty eannot be predicated of body, because 
body is constantly changing. Neither can it be predicated 
of thought, if there is no thinking principle distinct from 
physical organisation. It is mind, the enduring, thinkine 
substance or essence*— mind, the conscious self, orsod^ 
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whîch constitutes ihe changeless monad — the single 
îdentical being that is felt to be the same through ail the 
fluctuations of its existence. The Hebrews beUeved in 
some such principle in man. And as they thought it to 
be in some vvay connected with life and breath, would they 
not very naturally inake use of a word to express it, whîch, 
at the same time, might express what they would regard 
as corrélative ideas ? They unquestionably did so, in the 
use of the word nephesh. 

But this is not the only word eniployed in a similar way. 
Ruah^ usuaily translated spirity has the primary significa- 
tion of breath, but passes from that, by an easy transition, 
to dénote both the vital principle and 'the rational soûl. 
No one, probably, will question the truth of this remark. 
The foUowing passages are a sample. " Thy Visitation hath 
preserved my spirit." — (Job x. 12.) " And it came to pass 
in the morning that his spîrit was tcoubled." — (Gen. xli. 8.) 
*' But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding." — (Job xxxii. 8.) 
Thèse are but a sketch of what might be quoted, but they 
show that the word was used to dénote something différent 
from breath, and more than animal life. In the last pas- 
sage, the spirit evidently means the principle or substance 
wbich thinks, and is capable of receiving the understand- 
ing which the Almighty gives. In many passages^ the 
word dénotes the passions, émotions, disposition, and 
temper of the mind. In this case, it distinctly recognizes 
the existence of a spiritual essence,*the seatand subject of 
thèse passions and émotions. Of this class are the foUow- 
i«g: "In whose spirit there is no guile." — (Ps. xxxii. 2.) 
" The Lord savelh such as be of a contrite spirit." — (Ps. 
xxxiv. 18.) "Renew a right spîrit within me." — (Ps. li. 
10.) Further quotations are unnecessary. The reader is 
referred to a work on " The SoiU" lalely published by 
Professor Bush. 

It may be deemed indisputable, then, that the Hebrews 
did employ the words above mentioned, to convey the idea 
of a spirit existing in man distinct from his body. No 
matter how incorrect were their views. It is certain that 
their psychology embraced a rational soûl, capable of 
thought and feeling, and having power to exist separate 
from the flesh. Would it not, then, be natural for a peo- 
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pie, with snch impressions, when speaking of death, to 
refer to thls prineiple as departing from its tenement? 
That they did conceive of il in ihis way, and refer to it in 
thîs way, îs évident from the sacred records. The foUow- 
ing passages, among others, confirm this remark. '' His 
breath (spiril) goeth forth, he retnrneth to the earth ; in 
that very day his thoughts (counsels) perish." — (Ps, cxlvi. 
4.) " Into ihy handd I commit my spiriV^ — (Ps. xxxi. 5.) 
"No man halh power over the spirit lo retain the spirity 
neither hath he power in the day of death." — (Eçcl. viii. 8.) 
Thèse passages evidently refer to something which gœs 
forth at death, and which no man can retain. It may be 
the vital breath ; bilt when it had gone, and the man lay 
lifeless and senseless as the ground from which he came, a 
rade people would naturally regard it as a departure of the 
rational spirit. And the use of sach langaage, by the 
prophets, would be calculated to confirm such an impression. 

4. The errors which had been invoived in this ancient 
idea, and the obscurity which rested on the subject, wero 
removed by the clearer light of Christianity. No one will 
doùbt that Christ and his apostles revealed a résurrection 
of the dead. There might hâve been a few instances of the 
revivification of deceased persons, before the era of the 
Christian dispensation, and a protraction, in this worid, 
of the life thus restored. But there had been no dis- 
closure of a résurrection like that revealed by the Son of 
God. AH that was known of raan's condition beyond 
this life, was embraced in that small portion of truth, 
which, out of the current opinions concerning the soûl and 
its résidence in Sheol^ had been sanctioned by the sacred 
writers. To the records of the Christian dispensation, 
therefore, application must be made for a full development 
of the doctrine of the résurrection of the dead. 

But in disclosing the fact and the nature of the resur« 
rection,do the writers of thèse records necessarily disaffirm 
and invalidate ail prior convictions concerning the future ? 
They certainly make no direct déniai of the soul's 
continued life after leaving its earthly tenement. On the 
other hand, is not this idea virtually, if not directly and 
positively, reaffirmed ? Does not the very announcement 
that " there shall be a résurrection," présuppose a continu- 
ance of the spirit's life after the dissolution of the body ? 
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At any rate, the thing Ihat is to be raised, as wîU be seen 
hereafter, whatever it may be, does not entirely cease its 
existence. Is this the body? There are certainly very 
strong and conelusive reasous that may be urgcd against 
the résurrection of the material body — the same body 
that is dissolved when death ensues. Professor Bush has 
nearly exhausted this subject, and shown, beyond the 
possibility of réfutation, that identity is not an attrîbute of 
the body ; it does not exîst in any arrangement of the 
material éléments ; and that no man can be raised with 
the same physical body in which his spirit, or self, exists 
in this world.^ But without discussing this question, it 
may be assumed that the material body is not to be 
bonored wilh a résurrection. 

What, then, is to be raised from the dead ? It is mind 
or spirit — that enduring essence in which the proper 
identity of the person exists. If this be the case, then the 
mind or spirit is not extinguished — not lost or annihilated 
at death. Though it must undergo that change, in its 
relations to outward things, which is called death ; yet it 
does not, thereby, cease to exist. If there should be an 
entire cessation of its existence — an utter extinction of 
the whole man or person, body, soûl, spirit, mind, identity ; 
there could be no résurrection. God may be able, indeed, 
to create new beings ; but not to raise up old ones, unless 
there be something belonging to the old ones yet undis- 
solved and existing, to be raised to a higher state. If, 
then, the person shall be the same hereafter as hère — if 
the soûl shall retain its identity in the résurrection, it must 
continue to exist through ail the changes of its condition , 
prior to that glorious era. The very idea of a résurrection — 
anastasis, or standing up again — necessarily présupposes 
the continuance of the thing raised — of mind or spirit, 
undying and undecaying, beyond this life. No power can 
call from nonentity the lost being, and make it the same, 
for there can be nothing left to form the subject of a 
résurrection. 

What then, constitutes the résurrection ? It is not the 
resuscitation of a dead soûl ; nor the re-formation of a 
spirit from its dissolved and scattered spiritual éléments ; 
nor yet the awaking of the soûl from a long, deep, dreary 

^See Anastasifl, pp. 31-92. 
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and dreamless sieep ! Bat, in a metaphysical scnse, tt is 
the great change which takes place in the condition and 
relations of the soui. What is dealh ? Every scriptural 
représentation seems to indicate that it is a departare of 
the living spîrit from its earthly temple. Through every 
period of the Hebrew commonwealth, this idea prevailed 
among the people. It is very similar to the impression 
which prevails at the présent time. And this idea seems 
to be recognized as a truth, by the writers of bolh the Old 
and New Testaments, in their références to the giving up 
of the ghost. When the Redeemer was nailed to the 
cross, his biographer states that " he cried and yielded up 
the ghost," — pneuma, — (Matt. xxvii. 60.) So, likewise, 
the prayer of Stephen, (Acts viii. 59,) — "Lord Jésus, 
receîve my spirit^^* shows clearly enough ihe conviction of 
this sainted martyr, that his spirit (pneuma^) was about to 
départ from his body ; and that, he doubtless felt, was death. 
There was a thing, therefore, conceived of, as departing 
from the body ; and this, in the Scriptures, is recognized 
as a separate being. If, then, such is death, what is the 
résurrection? Is it not clear that it must hâve some 
référence to this departure of the spirit ? Is it not the 
return of the departing spirit to the inheritance of some 
sort of body ? It is certain that there is '* a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body." And an inspired apostle 
has afiirmed, with référence to the dead, " It is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body,'' — (1 Cor.xv.44.) 
That the word spiritual (pneumatikos) has, in this passage, 
a metaphysical, and not a moral sensé, is évident from the 
fact that, in the latter sensé, it is whoUy inapplicable to 
body; for body, without the mind or spirit, has no moral 
feeling.^ It is the mind or soûl of man, and that alone, 

39 Professer Bash affirms thaf the apostle is hère expressif cod- 
trasting the awfna ^v/cxoy, natural hody^ with atofia nvwnartxorf gfirUual 
hody,\n moral rather than metaphysical respects ;'^ and the words, 
therefore, should be nnderstood accord ingly. It must be confessed, 
however, that snch a déclaration from such a writer, is somewhat 
snrprising, not because it is new, but beoause it is so apparently 
opposed to the facts in the case. The whole drift of the apostle's 
argument seems clearly to show that he was speaking concerning a 
change of elemeniSf not of character, and presenting the contrast 
between the material or essence of the présent and the future body. 
** How are the dead raised, and wkh what body do they corne ?" Not 
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which is the seat and subject of ail moral affections. The 
body is a mère instrument through which the spirit is abte 
to manifest itself, and hold communion with other spirits 
or minds — a sort of temple, in which it lives and acte, 
and looks out upon the outward world.^ The language 
of the apostle, then, shows that, as death is merely a 
departure of the spirit from its earthly body ; so the resur- 
rection is the return of the same spirit or mind to dweil in 
that spiritual body prepared for its réception. And this 
surely implies that there must be something existing to 
return again, and stand up, or be elevated to a bigher 
condition in a glorious body ; something which, on its 
departure, retains the identity of its being in a disembodied 
State, and bears back the consciousness of that identity 
into the spiritual veMcuhim prepared fot it. This idea 
seems to stand out prominently in the gênerai argument 
of Paul on the résurrection of the dead.— (1 Cor. xv.) 

The same idea is conveyed both by Paul and other 
apostles, in various portions of the sacred word. The 

surely with a inere moral body, or a body morally glorious ; for auch 
qualities appertain only to. the mind as the seat of moral affections. He 
evidently intended to ask what kind of substance or essence shall compose 
the future body ? That which thou sowest, dies ; bot God giveth it a 
body. So with the dead. Cast into the earth with a material body, they 
are to be raised differently, with amost refinedand subtile body,compos- 
ed of spiritual éléments, and fitted for the indwelling of the perfected 
mind. The following contezi shows that this* was bis meaning. 
(1 Cor. XV. 35-56.) The fîrst body is earthly, composed of material 
éléments ; the second is heavenly or spiritual. The first cannot dwell 
la the condiUon of the second. " Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; neither ^oth corruption inherit incorruption.'' " The 
mortal'must put on immortality." AU this seems conclusive in showing 
that atûfia nvtvftartxov is to be taken in a roetaphysical and not a moral 
sensé. So the Christian fathers believed. See Mackni^ht, on the 
Epistles. Locke, on l Corinthians. RosenmOller, Schoha, in loco. 
Beza, in Nov. Testamentuœ. 

90 The newvagary of Professer Buth,tkat the ip^xv or tnkd principle^ 
is a sort of shell or ** involucrum " for the nvêvfia ; and that afler death, 
it is to grow up into a spiritual or physical body for the glorified spiri^ 
is hardly worth a confutation. It seems perfectly harmless. It may 
be satisfaetory to some minds in accounting for tbe différence between 
men and brutes ; and though it gives soûls to the latter, yet thèse are 
êeeda without immortality — mère blasted jtsythtaï Butauch a principle 
as the germ of a future body is both unnecessary and unrecoffnized in the 
Scriptures. God can and will gire a new body conetmcted of spiritual 
éléments, according to his pleasure,a8 at first ne gâte tbe natnral body. 
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foUowing passages among others, may be quoted. " For 
we know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we bave a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, elernal in the heavens." — (2 Cor. v. 1.) 
" Yea, I think il meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to slir you up. . . . knowing that I must shorlly put off 
this tabernacle." — (2 Peter i. 13.) What is the earthly 
house, or " this tabernacle," but the material body ? And 
who constitute the / and we that inherit the earthly 
tabernacle which may be dissolved ? Does not the apostle 
refer lo the spiritual part, the mind, or soûl, that dwells in 
the body ? It seems hardly possible to doubt that he speaks 
hère of intellectual identity — the conscious soûl that is 
capable of existing separate from the body. What, then, 
is " the building of God," of which he speaks, as our 
inheritance after leaving the earthly tabernacle? It is 
evidenlly that spiritual body, (soma pneumatikonj) of which 
he had treated at some length, in his former epistle. But 
the " we " are mentioned as distinôt, both from the earthly 
and the heavenly house. In 2 Cor. v. 4, the apostle 
déclares that the same ^' toe that are in this tabernacle, do 
groan, being burdened, not for that wcwould be unclothed, 
but clothed upon " — " clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven " — ^^ that mortality mîght be swallowed up 
of life." Can any thing be plainer than the language hère 
used ? The metaphor is changed from a house to vestments ; 
but still there is the necessary récognition of a continuing 
spirît, separate from the outward covering, to be unclothed 
and clothed upon. There is a thing existing — a conscious 
self — that goes out of its earthly dwelling and înto its 
house not made with hands ; that puts off its mortal 
vesture, and is clothed with celestial garments. This 
whole passage, then, whatever efforts may hâve been made 
to change its meaning, does conclusively prove the 
existence of a living spirit which, after leaving the body, 
shall be clothed with glorious vestments, or invested with 
a spiritual vehicle, a celestial body.^^ 

31 Vide Harmmond. Annotations on 2 Cor. v. 1. 

Hic locus (2 Cor. v. 1) videtur confîrmare bypothesin de evolutione 
corporis subtilioris statim post roortem inchoanda. ^Rosenmaller, 
Scholia, in loco.) But it does not show that the new spiritual body is 
eliminated from the vital éléments {anima) of the living being, whea 

VOL. III. 5 
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Thus far, then, the évidence derived from the Christian 
oracles, avails to prove the existence of a spirit in man, 
which death cannot annihilale ; which continues, perhaps, 
disembodied, until invested with a spiritual vehicle, and 
raised to a higher condition. And this évidence serves to 
eonfirm the great truth respecting the souPs conlinuance, 
which the Jewish Scripturcs hâve, in some measure, set 
forth and sanctioned in tbeir fréquent référence» to the 
spirit and ita abode in SheoL It sanctions no errons 
concerning Sheol into which the people had faites, and 
which had been mentioned, without correction* by the 
Jewish writers ; but it does show that the gênerai im- 
pressions respecting another life, bad some fpundation 
in fact There was a groundwork of truth, however 
fancifui raight hâve been the superstructures built upon it 
And it cannot be questioned that the early inspired writers 
intended to sanction every thing that was true, in the 
eurrent opinions, in référence to the soûl and its fi;^ture 
condition. 

But nothing which bas yet been said h$is bad any partio- 
ular référence to another great question that is aQSwered by 
the Christian révélation. The Jewish Scriptures evidently 
assume the existence of a soûl more permanent and endur- 
ing than its temple, the body. But the inquiry is equally 
important, Is that soûl immortal? This question reoeives 
no affirmative answer, in the records of the Old Testa- 
ment. Though conjecture, embracing the soul's iramor- 
tality, in connection with the doctrine of metempaycbosis, 
might hâve prevailed to some extent amid the specidations 
of philosopby ; yet there is no allusion to this idea in the 
Jewish Scriptures, and of conséquence, it remained unre- 
vealed until the dawn of Christianity. But what are the 
utterings of the Christian system on this subject ? It is 
admitted, by ail who embrace it, that imn^ortality is 
announced as the portion of every being in the resunectioi^. 
Opinion, however, is divided on the question whether it is 
a primitive attribute of tbe soûl, or a gift communicated by 
a higher power after man bas begun his existence. But 
the weîght of scriptural évidence seems to indicate that it is 
a primitive attribute, entering essentially into tbe composi- 

tbat being passes to the grave. The antithesis indicates that we shall 
receive from God a nev bodjr of celestial éléments, which shall never die. 
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tion of the h'aman spirit at its création. A passage con- 
firming this remark, may be found in 2 Tim. 1. 10, where 
Paul announces, to bis fellow-discîples, tbe grâce of God, 
" made manlfest by tbe appearing of our Saviour Jésus 
Cbrist, who batb abolisbed death, and brougbt life and 
immortalily to ligbt tbrougb tbe gospel." This déclaration 
was'evidently made concerning sometbing disclosed^ not 
created nor ûomtnunicaied — sometbing whicb bad existëd 
as a fact, in prior âges, but was then, for the first time, 
brougbt to light, or revealed to the world. The life bere 
mentioned as distinguished from iramortality, was unques- 
tionably tbat spiritual life which was " hid with Cbrist in 
God " — or tbe " mystery tbat was hid from âges and 
générations ; " or, agaln, tbe kingdom of God, a dîspen- 
sation of righteousness called everlasting life, and designed 
to effect tbe régénération and ultimate obédience of ail 
mankind. But tbe imtnortalUp brougbt to ligbt was evi- 
dently sometbing différent from life. Was it not an attri- 
bute of tbe soûl, wbich, thougb a subject of conjecture, bad 
never before received the divine sanction as a fundamential 
atticle of religions trutb ? Immortality of some beings 
was brougbt to ligbt ; but not surely the immortality of 
angels, or of beings in anotber sphère of action. It was 
tbe immortality of mankind. But this dould not bave 
been disclosed, unleds it bad been possessed as an inhérent 
attribute of tbe soûl, priot to its disclosure — before tbe 
appearing of Cbrist. 

Is it any marvel tbat the soûl sbotild be immortal, and 
its possessol* know it not ? How long is it, since a close 
and persevering chemical analysis bas disclosed tbe primary 
éléments of the buman body ? But is it any more true, 
now, tbat tbe outward temple of tbe soûl is composed of 
ôxygen, Carbon, hydrogen, iron, lime, phosphorus and 
ôlher éléments in chemical combination, than it wàs 
dnring tbat long dim period of fruitless spéculation, in 
wbich tbe world bad not even dreamed of the wonderful 
and useful developments wbich modem chemistry bas 
made ? Révélation bas disclosed a great fact relative to 
tbe inner man, showing its continuance beyond tbe tran- 
sient scènes of this world. But it was left for man himself 
to discover, as besl be could, tbe éléments of bis outward 
being, wbich must soon dissolve and enter into new 
organizations. 
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Nor does the assertion that " God only hath imraortal- 
îty," (1 Tim. vi. 16,) furnish any grcxund for denying the 
original îmmortality of the hutnan soûl. Il is not true in 
point of fact, that, ai the time when that language was 
used by the apostle, no being but God had immortality. 
Unquestionably there were spiritual beings called angels^ 
who, long before the aposlle's day, possessed the same 
attribute. And surely it was long before this time, that 
Christ had arisen and ascended to a state where he çould 
expérience " no more death," and where, in respect to his 
outward vehicle, he had been formed " after the power of 
an endiess life," (Heb. vii. 16.) The meaning of the pas- 
sage, then, is — not that no other being but God isimraor- 
tal — but that no other being hath underived immortality 
' — none but God hath the attribute in and of himsell. 
Every other being dérives its immortality, like its existence, 
from the great Fountain of ail things. And the Scriptures 
surely présent strong indications that this Being, in cre- 
ating human soûls, has endowed them with the same 
attribute. 

The soûls, then, or spîrits of men, are created immortal, 
but they are required to dwell for a time in transient and 
dissolving bodies. The apostle, however, seems to show 
that they are ultimately to be invested with bodies of an 
essence similar to tbeir own, to whîch will be communi- 
cated the attribute of immortality. " This corruptible must 
put on ineorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality," (1 Cor. XV. 53.) The same idea is unquestionably 
conveyed by another passage, (2 Cor. v. 1-4,) where the 
soûl is represented as putting off its earihly hduse and 
putting on its house from heaven. In the latter passage, 
therefore, the apostle fuUy explains what he means by 
the former. He speaks of " the corruptible " and " the 
mortal," in the use of metonymy, referring doubtless to 
the spirit that dwells in a corruptible, mortal, and dis- 
solving vehicle ; but this spirit, he affirms, must be invested 
with something immortal. It must be disrobed of its 
decaying garments, and clothed upon with its immortal 
vesture — leaving its earthly tçmple, it must enter into 
its " house not made with hands." In other words, the 
immortal and incorruptible must supervene upon the 
transient and perishable. The Lord Jésus " shalî change 
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otir vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto hîs glorions 
body, according to th'e working whereby he i3 able to sub- 
dne ail Ihings unto himself,'* (Phil. iii. 20.) And is not that 
change of body llke the changing of garments — a putlinff 
off of the old and fading, and a putting on of the new and 
glorious? Such surely appears to be the meaning of the 
apostle ; and it shows that a spiritual and Immortal vehicle 
shall succeed the tnaterial and decayîng body which the 
soûl at présent inherits. It was not the spirit that was to 
teceive this new attribule ; for the spirit is already immor- 
tal. But it was to be invested wlth a body similar to itsclf 
in nature and properties; and this of course must be 
immortal. 

When that event shall hâve transpired, man will hâve • 
entered upon an existence peculiar and glorious, which is 
sometimes called a " state of immortalily." Still the altri- 
bute itself belongs solely to the being in his inward and 
outward nature, and not to the peculiar state in which he 
is placed. No matter what may be his condition ; if the 
soûl and its spiritual vehicle are immortal, man, the being, 
is in a state of immortality. The àttribute, however, has 
nb inséparable connection with the morat condition. Man 
is not necessafily perfect, because his soûl and its spiritual 
veslure are immortal. It îs true that in the résurrection, 
'* they neither marry nor are given in marriage, neither can 
they die any more, but are equal unto the angels, and are 
the children of God, being the children of the résurrection,'* 
(Luke XX. 35,36.) But it is not the mère outward change 
— the act of résurrection, the passage out of the mortal 
body, and entrance înto the spiritual house, which makeà 
thetn children of God. A moral change is necessary to 
bring the soûl into that peculiar relationship. This, how- 
ever, is digression, which cannot be pursued farther. Im- 
mortality is predicted of spirits raised from the dead, in the 
assertion that they " cannot die any more." And further, 
x^hen the soûl enters into its spiritual body, it takes the 
similitude of celestial beings ; not necessarîly equal to 
them, but like angels, (iaoyygUoe) ;«* and therefore immor- 
tal. Are not adgels immortal, both in their intellectual 

3>Th6 Word evidenUy dénotes retemblanee, not equaHj^. So m 
Matt. xxii. 30, ** They are mç ayyeliot a» the angdsy" &c« There is no 
référence to equality. Similitude is far from implyinn^ it 
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essence, and the attenuated spiritual vehiadutriy in which it- 
dwells ? No one will dispute the fact. It is doubtiess the 
possession of ihis attribute which, in one respect, renders 
the human spirit,in its immortal vehicle, " as the angels of 
God in heaven." 

It is not necessary to proceed farther with the examina- 
tion of scriptural évidences which tend to the development 
of this subject. Nor will it be possible to notice the many 
objections which, perhaps, will spring up spontaneously in 
minds accustomed to take a différent view of the great 
question discussed in the foregoing pages. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is, that the Scriptures do teach the 
existence of a principle in man called soûl, mind, or spirit, 
.which is immortal. r. o. w. 



Art. III. 

Martineav?s " Endeavors after the Christian lÀfeP 

The author of a good book upon practical religion is 
truly a benefactor of society ; for upon no subject is a 
strong désire for instruction so imperfectly satisfied. We 
are told that men hâve the Bible, which is sufEcient for 
their spiritual guidance ; but so long as ignorance exists, 
even the word of God requires much illustration and ex- 
planation. The instructions of Christ were given in the 
form of universal principles; their application left to the 
judgment of every reader. It is one thing to know that sin 
is hateful to God, and another to understand what is sin in 
relation to our* own character and circumstances. Even 
after the reason has drawn, from an honest exami nation of 
Scripture, a consistent System of doctrine, the equally 
important wbrk of application remains. To bring the 
Bible into actual contact with the soûl ; to put one " in 
communication " with its divine contents; to explain how 
its instructions apply to individual action; to purify the 
spiritual vision that it may discover the beautiful adapta- 
tion of the gospel morality to the soûl of man ; and dis- 
cern the very point where the sensé of want and the divine 
supply, meet, — this is the noblest and most difficult por- 
tion of religions instruction. • 
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A mère glance at ihe condition of theological literature 
will satisfy any inan of ils poverly in this department. 
The labors of clérical wrilers hâve been almost exclusively 
directed to expositions of doctrine ; and it is easy to ac- 
count for this. Any man, with good sensé and a moderate 
share of learning, can deduce a theological System from a 
careful examination of scriptural texts. The doctrines of 
the trinity, the vicarioas atonement, and the everlasting 
wrath of Jehovah, are illusions Ihat rapidly disappear be- 
fore a correct interprétation of holy writ, and a judicious 
use of reason. But it is a différent thing to apply the pre- 
ceptsof Infinité Wisdom to every-day practice. He who 
would instruct his fellow-men in religions duty, is but half 
qualified, if he corne to the work with a mère knowledge 
of technical theology. The moral nature of man is of ail 
instruments the most délicate ; and he alone, who knows 
its secret strings, can draw forlh a divine harmony. How 
shall a man, whose soûl never melted into tears, minister 
to the wants of a sensitive, faltering being ? How shall 
he, who never knew what a fearful thing it is to be " tempt- 
ed of the devil," understand him whose whole existence 
bas been a death«struggle between evil passion and good 
resolution ? The soûl of a sinful man is in a state of dis- 
ease and languor ; but the treatment of those who profess 
to be its ministers, is too often like that of the physician, 
who should turn his patient out of doors, and require of 
him the labor of a strong man. Many men hâve never 
discovered thaï différent moral diseases require a corre- 
sponding différence of treatment. The same exhortation 
is ihundered out to the saint and sinner, the sensitive and 
phlegmatic, the humble pénitent and the proud offender. 
It is ail sin, and in God's name it is ail cursed. 

Such being the great difficullies in the way of effectuai 
religions instruction, we cannot wonder that the spiritual 
wants of men are so scantily supplied ; especially, when 
we consider that almost every man,. who has been deeply 
interested in Chrislianity, has given to the world the resnlts 
of'his méditations. Men, whose ignorance of the true 
spirit of Christ, has only been equalled by their ignorance 
of the nature of man, in whom an artificial conscience bas 
nursed the seeds of formality, and a burning zeal créât ed a 
sensé of infallibilily, hâve ever been ready to warn raan- 
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kind to " flee from the wrath to corne." The conséquence 
has been a perversion of the public tàste, and a plentîfol 
hiarvest of bigotry and arlîficiâl sentiment The idea of 
religion has insensibly become associated with a con- 
science înquisitive abotit trifles, a state of morbîd sen- 
tîmentalily, and an excîted, spiritual exaltation. When 
** Hervey's Méditations " lies next the Bible in every pions 
tiromari's library, the indication is significant. 

It is refreshing to turn from the religions books that fill 
ont public libraries, to the lîtlle work before us. We can 
truly say, we regard " The Endeavors after the Christian 
Life " as the best work upon practical religion, we hâve 
ever read. It consists of twenty-two short discourses upoh 
various subjécts, and îs replète with ail that should corn* 
tnend a bôok to the esteem of a good man. 

The author of this work has long been knowh aé obe of 
thfeit noble band of English dergymen, who hâve labored 
so strongly for libéral principles under the frowh of bigotry 
and persécution. " The Baiionale of Religions En^uiry," 
a séries of six powerfuUy Written lectures, upon the 
" Method of obtaining Answets to the Question, What is 
Christîanily?" a portion of the discourses in the " Li ver- 
pool ControVersy ; " with many others, denoting great 
ability, are too well known to reqtlire comment. As a 
contrôversial writer, Martineau is distinguished by a happy 
illustration of the great points of discusëîon. Hîs mind 
seîzes the grand turning-point ih the question, and ail the 
wealth of his intellect and imagination is thi'own upon it. 

His style, as a writer of sermons, is admit*able. Luxu- 
riant and abôtindîng in the most vivid illustration, Wë yèt 
never feel it tô be unworthy the subject. He abounds in 
those choice expressions which corne to a man ir^^liis 
moments of intensest thought, llke words of inspiration, 
attd Ônd a response in every heart. Although finished in 
Ihe highest degree, his sermons never are destitute of that 
glow which cornes only from a soûl fiUed with genuine 
religions émotion. Perhaps the fastidious in such matters, 
mlght condemn his abundatlce of metaphor and affluence 
of diction, but we confess it appears to us an indispensable 
requlslte in populai^ address» 

The great pufpose in oral religions instruction, is to im- 
part certain ideas to the hearer in the most effectuai man- 
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ner. He who attempts it, will be forlunate, if by any ex- 
ertion, he can fasten upon the mind a few simple ideas, or 
a single train of reflection, at one effort. To deny, there- 
fore, to the preacber, a generous use of metaphors and a 
glow of expression almost bordering upon the poetical, is 
to disarm him of his roost effectuai weapons. We are no 
advocates for rant, but we do love to hear men speak out 
earneslly the trulh that fiUs their hearts. There is a class 
of critics who value a sermon only by the studied and pré- 
cise élégance of its style. Every illustration must be in 
classical form, every strong expres^on emptîed of its sîg- 
nificance, and every prompting of generous enthusiasm 
crushed in its first appearance. But we can see no good 
reason for admitting the justice of sucb criticism. If 
religion be of ail others the most important subject, if it be 
well to love God and do good with " ail the heart and soûl 
and strength," we see not why he who enforces its truths 
should be compelled to repress ail his enthusiasm and 
strangle every hearty conception. 111 would the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the éloquence of Paul on Mars HiU, 
bave satisfied the délicate taste of thèse critics. In the 
power and. directness of His style, who " spake as never 
man spake," in the impetuous rhetoric of the apostle to 
the Gentiles, the blunt honesty of James, and the enthusi- 
asm of Peler, we recognize models which no man will err 
to foUow. The style of Martrneau présents a fine contrast 
to that of many in his oyrn sect, who seem to fear lest 
people should make religion a matter of feeling ; and we 
see in him the immeasurable increase of power imparted 
to an acute intellect by a fervent spirit. 

But it was not our intention to speak of our author as a 
controversialist, or to review certain theological opinions 
of his which differ widely from the usual belief. We 
bave reserved for ourselves the more agreeable task of 
viewing him as a writer upon practical religion. We 
cannot resist the conviction that, however powerfully he 
may wield the weapons of disputation, yet it is in the ap- 
plication of Christian truth that he excels most writers of 
the présent time. The intimate knowledge of the moral 
nature, the spiritual perception which discoVers the mean- 
ing of every form, and the influence of every circumstance 
upon individual progress, and that glow of devotional and 
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reverentîal feelîng so emînently hîs, well fit him for dis- 
coursing to men upon the duties of life. 

The présent work, as before raentîoned, consista of 
twenty-two short discourses, wrilten in a style more chaste 
than the usual manner of the author. Of thèse, we would 
mention, as most pleasing to ourselves, " Silence and 
Méditation," " The Strength of the Lonely," « The King- 
dom of God within us," ** Christian Peace," and " Great 
Principles and Small Duties." The book is truly entitled, 
"Endeavors after the Christian Life." Its tendency ie 
eminentJy practical, in the highest sensé ôf the term. We 
never hâve found, within the compass of three hundred 
pages, 80 much to impress the mind with a sensé of its 
duties and destiny, and so much genuine compassion for 
sîn, united with a knowledge of ail the workings of the 
aoul in its struggles for goodness. 

A few prôminent ideas are the foundation of our author'd 
System of religion ; the progressive nature of the soûl, the 
obligation to love truth for its own essential beauty, moral 
responsibility, and the uses of affliction and labor in puri- 
fying the spiritual nature. Rarely hâve we seen thèse 
great truths so happily illustrated and enforced. We feel, 
while reading, that he who writes has indeed a true con- 
ception of the pure religion of Christ, and that Christianity 
only requîres such an exhibition of its divine features to the 
World, to secure its u ni versaf adoption. 

We remember no author who has the power of expres- 
sing so vîvidly the délicate and transient impulses of our 
moral nature. Every man has a large class of such feei- 
ings, which secretly influence his action in a greater 
degree, than weightier motives which are more apparent. 
We hâve too much charity for our brethren to believe any 
otie sins from the pure love of wickedness. We know, 
from our own heart, it is not so. Could we look into the 
soûls of men, we should be astonished to perceive the 
slîght causes that détermine their actions. Little liked 
and dîslikes, the slightest shades of thought, a moment's 
dimness of the spiritual vision, which fails to distinguish 
the délicate point where vîrtue ends and vice begins — 
thèse are the origin of a great portion of our moral actions. 
A pebble in the bed of a rill upon the summit of the Allè- 
ghanies, will détermine whetber its waters shall fertîlize the 
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east or weat ; so tbe slightest motive may turn the tide of 
oharacter, and resuit in formiag the saint or sinner. He 
who knows oot this, by an intimate study of his own beart, 
oao never instruct men in religions duty. It is tiere tbat 
our author displays a power peculiarly his own. He lays 
bare a humain soûl for our inspection. We see the adjusl- 
ment and trennbUag of the délicate balance in vvhich duty 
is weighed. We see how it is that men become sinners, 
and grasp a due to gi:|ide us out from the labyrinth of 
transgresaio*^ 

Another of the pecolis^r eKcelleocea of this author, is 
tbe sympaLbetic power be exerts in imparting instruction. 
To tbe want of this, muât mainly be ascribed the indiffèr- 
ent suocesa of mucb of tbe public ministration from the 
pQlpit^ Perhaps we oannot better illustrate our meaning 
than by ooatrasti^g tbe two great mctbods of popular 
<^re3S. 

As fsu: as tbe reformation of mankind is conccrnedy ail 
lelîgious instrnctioa may bo classed under two distinct 
forwks, which for want of better terms may be styled, tbe 
dogmatic and sympathetic. The former prépares itself 
for its work by a mère knowledge of systematic morality. 
It» only ideas aie, tbe sinfalœss of m^n, and the require- 
meots of Deity. It addresaes men as sinners^ and bolds 
up lo view the command, " Be ye perfect." It reasous 
upon tbe. adyantages of virt^e, proves conclusively that 
'^ godiiness ia great gain," and enforce^. its conclusions by 
appeals to hope, interest, s^nd foar. Now it brandishes the 
leirors of tbe law, and hqw assumes tbe humble posture 
of entreaty, Now it blesses, and aow it ourses. It occu- 
pées an ek^aUm at^ort from mankind, a»d utters its 
instmcîdQos with an oracular air. Men bear,and go away 
nnoonverted. The instrucl^, mea^while, wonders at bis 
^l sncceas. Haa be not p^oved tbat virtue is tbe better 
path ? Has be not wc^ned, and en^feated, aud threatened ? 
He beconoes icopatient sind discouraged. Meu are corrupt, 
he says from his place of aathority, Hîs foilure must be 
In tbe 4?|ppayity of his becirers. But is it so ? Doubtleaa, 
in one sensé, tbe ill suocess oif every teacher is tbe resuit of 
disinclination, iodMference, or 9in in tbe listener ; but may 
tbere not be a ra^icat deficiency in tbe manner of commu- 
meation 9 Tbe me^bod, of wUeh we hâve spoken, rejects 
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the prime élément of success, It is ignorant of that with 
whicli it deals ; it knows nothing of the soûl it seeks to save. 
" It does not sueceed in penetrating to the interior wants 
of our moral nature ; it strives, and menaces, and dcclairas 
for admission to the heart ; il proves its right of entrance, 
and yet remains without; it does not pass the sacred 
boundary, and steal into the home-enclosure of the affec- 
tions." 

Thîs method is the legîtimate resuit of Calvinisra. If 
men be totally depraved, more inclined, by nature, to evil 
than good, and in hourly danger of being precipitated into 
a misérable eternity, then doubtless ail compassion or 
sympathy for their transgression is a criminal weakness. 
The only duty of the preacher is to save the soûl from the 
wrath of Jehovah. But the time has come when ail reli- 
gion does not appear to consist in a struggle to escape 
impending vengeance. Yet, many, who hâve rejected the 
creed, yet retain the same idea of instruction. The preva- 
lence of correct theology must, in time, correct a method 
so opposed to reason, and so ill adapted to the nature of 
raan. 

The sympathetjc mode is the çubstitute requîred. To 
its fuU perfection, several éléments are necessary. A pro- 
found knowledge of the Christian System is indeed indis- 
pensable, but this is not the whole. The nature of the 
being this gospel was given to bless, must be intimately 
known. By long study of his own heart, must the teacher 
acquire the ability to minister to the wants of others. 
Jle must not only know that men are 8inners,buthow they 
became so. The moral nature, in ail its varied mani- 
festations must lie open to his view, that he may trace the 
progress of sin from its first appearance in a yielding to 
momentary impulse, to its final possession of the whole 
man. He must be able to indicate before his hearer the 
very path down which he was forced by his impetuous 
desires, the rock to which he clung for shelter, the slippery 
place where he fell, the darkness where he went astray. 
He must prove that he understands his temptations, pitiés 
his tears and his struggles, and sympathizes in his resolu- 
tions. He must learn to discover, beneath ail the selfish- 
ness and sin in the souI of the weak one, the remaining 
germ of goodness that may be cherished and enlargedi 
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untîl ils neighboring vices shrink away from ils présence. 
And this knowledge mnst teach him patience, and lead 
bim to reoognize, in the feeble convulaive efforts of ihe 
transgresser, the beginnings of a nobler life ; and prevent 
him from yieiding lo de&pair at bis successive failures. 
This knowledge is not tbe acquisition of a day ; it cornes 
only from a long course of inward observation, and inti- 
mate study of human obaracter. Indeed, most men never 
acqaire it until some fearful tcmptation, or crushing afBic- 
tion, forces them to know tbemselves, and summon ail 
their spiritual resources in self-defence. 

And then the Christian teaoher, that he may use this 
knowledge arigbt, must place himself in a condititon to 
reach the bearts of otbers ; for only by actual contact wilh 
ail varieties of men, can be do ihem good. Instead of 
playii^g the oracle, be will do well to come down into the 
dusty tboroughifare of life, and say to bis weak brotber, 
" Come wilh me, and serve God." He must divest bimself 
of ail artificial feeling and clérical porap, content to be a 
man. The dignity of bis station will be far better sus- 
tained by the respect men always pay to unassumij^ 
goodness, than by pompous airs, and the sedusion of bis 
sacred présence from the vulgar gaze. 

Then, when the treasurers of God's word, and the soûls 
of mon lie open to bis view, and, in tbe spirit of Him wbo 
^^ sat at méat wilh publicans and sinners," he moves among 
bis bretbren, this one power remains which sball wing bis 
words with âame to the heart of a listening world — that 
strange sympatbetic power, by which we are raoved, and 
witbout which, though ail knowledge be bis, he will be â 
feeble teacher. We cannot explain this influence by 
whicb one mind acts upon another, but we know that ail 
mental culture, ail profundity of thought, divorced from il, 
is an nseless treasure. It is the ]K)wer by whioh genius 
makcs itself to be understood, tbe strange charm that floats 
around a oombination of few simple words. Thus it is 
that truth falls dead from tbe lips of cold intellectual men, 
and tbrîlls ihe h^trt, bur^ng forth from an eamest and 
sympatbetic spkit How wonderfuUy bas this been verified 
in that reibrroation wbich bas proved a moral résurrection 
to so many boried in tbe grave of intempérance. Tbose 
homely words, epringiog from bearts bot witb fcrvor and 
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compassion, those simple détails of sin— *bow strangely 
hâve they moved ihe communily. They hâve been im- 
pressed with nature's true mark of genuineness, and there- 
îbre hâve ihey not failed. This is the power, which, of 
ail others, must qaalify the Christian minister. Certain it 
is, it cannot be separated from that intimate knowledge of 
the soûl, of which we hâve spoken. It may be that it is 
not to be acquired, but is one of those marks by which we 
distinguish the chosen ones of God ; yet it becomes every 
man, who would move others to the love of virtue, to obey 
the conditions without which it cannot act, and await in 
hope the coming of the heavenly gift. 

We hâve said that of this latter method our author is a 
distinguished example. We feel that hère is indeed a 
man who knows us as w^e know ourselves. The affliction 
which has stunned us, he can feel and explain ; the evil 
habit which has withered our virtue, he understands. The 
transient impulse to good, the solemn resolution, and its 
graduai undermining by the sophistry of temptation, the 
moral languor which succeeds fresh transgression —• be 
knows them ail. We are startled as we read to find pages 
of our own expérience. And then, his words cling to our 
hearts and force us to acknowledge they are genuine. 
This power comes not from the wealth of his diction. AU 
the words in the universe may lie before some men, and 
noble ideas stand ready to assume their choicest garb ; and 
still they would never cause the heart of one being to 
"burn within him.'' It is the unconscious £aculty, of 
which we hâve spoken, that disposes thèse words, and 
invests them with a power before which rhetorical splendor 
is a feeble thing. 

* We hâve written in a spirit of warm approbation of our 
author. Faults there may be in the book before us, but 
we hâve not a heart to seek minute defects in that which 
has donc our soûl so much good. We forbear making 
extracts, but entreat every man, whose heart is set on the 
kingdom of God, to read and consider for himself. 

We ask the patience of our readers to a few remarks 
suggested by the perusal of thèse discotirses. We bave 
spoken of their excellence, where those of most writers 
are déficient ; and it may not be unprofitable to foliow the 
train of thought aroused by such unusual indications of 
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merît The aubject of religious instruction is certainly one 
of the greatest moment, and he who can in any manner 
create a feeling whîch shall relieve the pulpit from ihe pro- 
verbial charge of duhies» and inefficiency, will nol bave 
labored in vain. 

He must be ignorant of the wants of men, who discov- 
ers not, at the présent time, a wish for a more quickening 
and spiritual ministration of religious truth. Never bas 
ihere been a time, we believe, when the community bas 
manifested a greater interest in religion than the présent. 
This interest does not show itself so much in an uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm, as in a discussion of the vital éléments 
of Christianity. The day of forms is pas!. The vagaries 
of theologians, and the absurdities proclaimed and acted in 
the name of religion, bave begotten a degree of skepticism 
which demanda a différent présentation of religious truth. 
Pompous airs, an oracular style of instruction, and assump- 
tions of infallibility by the clérical order, bave lost their 
charm, and only draw upon their claimanls the rigbteous 
rebuke of the community. Men ask for a religion which 
shall not contradict the first principles of a sound philoso- 
phy, or at least shall not trample upon the plainest dictâtes 
of common sensé. The time is past when momentou» 
doctrines are established in opposition to reason, by a 
microscopic philology ; when quotations from Genesis 
can prove the trinity, or the penitential hymns of David 
the doctrine of total depravity, or the scenic représenta- 
tions of Job a diabolical existence. In the application of 
the Christian moral ity, also, men ask for conviction rather 
than cursing, for a knowledge of their own nature and 
wants, rather than ranting exhortation. We rejoice at 
this change. No body of men can obtain that unlimited 
power over the reason and consciences of men which was 
possessed by the clergy in times past, without abusing it, 
and involving religion in their own disgrâce. It is a 
good indication when men criticîse the productions of their 
religious instructers, and demand correct logic and spirit- 
ual insight, in place of déclamation and enthusiasm. 

Such being the state of the public mind, it certainly 
becomes public religious instructers to consider deeply the 
wants of the community, and their own ability to supply 
them. We know there are those who make light of ail 
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Ihis; who neither consîder the deeply-seateil desires of 
theîr hearers, or their own want of power to reach the hearts 
of men. We are told that men do iiol know what is good 
for them, that iheir tasle is depraved, and therefore their 
opinions on the subject worthless.. Their duly is to listen 
with becoming révérence to every thing spoken. '* It is 
ail preaching, and ail very good." But with ail déférence 
to the views of snch reasoners, we w*ould suggest that the 
lime is past, or rapidly passing, when nonsense from the 
pulpit will be pronounced " very good." We know that 
Ibolish men often produce a strong impre^ion upon the 
public mind ; but we know, also, how iransilory must be 
such impressions. It is not true that a congrégation of 
people, possessed of good native sensé, can be a long time 
deceived by foolishness, however graceful may be the 
manner of its dispensalion. True, ihey may not be able 
dîslinctly to indicate where the précise deficiency lies ; but 
thcre is a feeiing, which cannot be driven out of their 
minds, that something is wrong. They may not know 
ibe exact quality of ihe spiritual food dispensed to them, 
but of one thing they are assured, — their soûls are faint. 
And when the idea once begins to arise that they hâve 
been deceived, that they hâve given their tears, their sym- 
pathies, and their fuU approbation to what was undeserv- 
ing, the révulsion of sentiment is fearfully rapid. A min- 
istcr must impart the spirit of the gospel, either by his lips 
or life, to satisfy the most ignorant community for any 
time of long duration. Men know their own wants, and 
he who ridicules their expression of them, and conforms not 
bis melhod to the actual need, must lose his influence as a 
Christian teacher. It is foolishness to say that the présent 
génération requires no différent ministralion than the 
former. The world is not what it once was. A " change 
bas come over the spirit " of communities, and a corre- 
sponding change must come over religions instruction. In 
ail this there is no compromise of trulh by the preacher. 
It is a question of method, not a surrender of essential 
principles. It is thus that the Deity works, adapting the 
différent modes of his communication to différent sfages of 
human progress ; now the Patriarchal, now the Mosaic» 
and again the Prophétie and Christian. 
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What then are the religious wants of onr tîmes ? In 
what proportions must the preacher enforee doctrine and 
du^? 

Every newly-discovered trulh must be established by 
controversy. Especially is this true of religions opinions, 
in which a greater nuraber of men are immedialely in- 
terested, and in which errors are supposed to be so fatal, 
There is no absurdity so great that it cannot be admitted 
into the mind under the sanction of a Christian name, and 
enlist in its support a body of nuscrupulous defenders. 
Hence the necessity, in the first advocates of a new reli- 
gions opinion, to direct their strength exclusively to its 
establishment. Their first duty is to prove the title of their 
doctrine as truth. A proper degree of modération, and a 
décent respect to the opinions of others, are ail that can 
reasonably be demanded of them, on the négative side, at 
this period. 

But such a position îs temporary. The new opinion 
once proved, a question, no less important than that of its 
réception, arises : What is its relation to other religious 
truths ? It is not sufficient to turn it out loose ; a particu- 
lar situation must be assigned it. If the work of the re* 
former was confined to the démolition of an erroneous 
System, the demand upon him, now, is to supply one more 
reasonable. " God has so ordained it, that society will 
yield nothing, not even the paltriest superstition, to the 
persuasion of mère disproof." He who leaves the abode 
of the " unclean spirits " of error " empty, swept, and 
garnished," must not be surprised to witness the return of 
the evil one with " seven other spirits more wicked than 
itself.» 

Such being the duty of the religious reformer, the old 
method of controversy must, of course, be laid aside. His 
first labor is performed, the door of the temple of truth i» 
tmbarred for the réception of the daimant, and now must 
he go in and settle precedence between his own and other 
lawful occupants. Thus the new work îs one not of op- 
position, but récognition. Before il can be decided what 
place the new opinion must occupy, the relative importance 
of others must be discussed and acknowledged. That this 
is a difficult task, no man can deny, who has observed the 
rise of new religious sects. Many a body of Christîans, 
6* 
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who hâve fonght bravely to establish ihetr own pecnlîar 
seoliments, falter and become bopelessly bewildered, when 
the task of construction is laid upon them. But diffionlt 
as is the work, it must be done. Men cannot always live 
on one opinion, however dear or important ; and the arna 
al length beconaes wearied by beating down old errors, 
however monslrous. The duty is imperative, and wo to 
Mm who shrinks from it. WhCTe, then, shall he look for 
the remaining truths of the Christian ^siem? 

The religion of Christ is a combination of traths of 
various degrees of importance. The System is oompleted 
only by a harraonious adjustment of- ail thèse separate 
parts. He may be said to be truly indoctfinated, in whose 
mind ail tbese exist in their proper proportions. There is, 
however, but one stand-point from whaeh the field of re* 
ligious trath can be rightly viewed. 

Now it would be a most unwarrantable assnmption of 
infallibiiity, should any sect. at the beginning of its exist- 
ence, claim ibr itself this perfectly harmonized conception 
of the gospel system. AU expérience tcaebes that it is not 
thus that human knowledge is compkted. The world is 
gradually enlightened, by the introduction of new ideas into 
the old defective belief. The investigations of one great 
original mind go to enlarge the horizon of discovered trutb. 
The great leaders in science, philosophy, and Christianity, 
hâve been men profoundly impressed witb a single opinion, 
to whidi they hâve devoted their lives. A< Christian -sect 
is, «at first, nothing but a gathering of men about one trutb. 
A burning conviction, on this one point, draws them 
together, overcomes minor differenoes of sentiment, and 
urges them onward. Thus we may consider every de^ 
nomination of Chrislians as the représentative of a certain 
class of opinions. It would be easy to verify this, by an 
examitiation of the various sects existing among us. The 
exclusive view of the great traths of rétribution, the omnipo- 
tence and justice of Qod, is the foundation of ail the 
revolting dogmas of Calvinism. An earnest conception of 
the moral éléments of Christianity, may beconsidcred the 
distinguishing peculiarity of Unitarianism ; while the 
destiny of man, and the law of love, are the central princi- 
pies of our own dénomination. 

Herci then, are the sources from whlcb to o^ain the 
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complète System of religions opinion. The firstbaltle of 
controverey passed, that sect, whieh honestly seeks for 
tratb, will look aboot to acknowledge the rightful claims of 
its neighbors. It will discover the éléments of a true reli- 
gion scattered among différent classes of believers, overlaid, 
perhaps, by many superstitions, bat still it is the heart of 
their life. It will be content, in the true spirit of humility 
and brotherly love, to divest itseif of ail undue partiality 
for its own distinguishing truth, and generously recognize 
the claims of other Systems, free them from their corrup- 
tions, and incorporate them into its own. It will be especial- 
ly carefnl to ascertain whether its own pcculiar truth is the 
central point of Christianity ; whether it i8,în fact, the emi* 
nence from which to view the field of God's providence. 
To perform this labor faithfuUy ; to yield, if need be, its 
own partialities ; to be content to see an opinion which it 
fondly prized as the head of ail faith, pass into its true 
position beneath another, — is the highest effort of the un- 
derstanding, and the noblest exercise of Christian charity. 

We neâ not be informed that few religions dénomina- 
tions are alive to their duty in this respect. Men love 
those opinions, for which they hâve struggled throngh a 
period of hot controversy, too well to admit any other to 
their alliance. They fondly believe that the one dear truth 
comprehends ail tli^ Christian System, and go on en- 
deavoring to draw from it their religious existence. • But 
expérience bas taught us that he who links himself to one 
idea for life or death, must ultimately fall. God ]ias 
ordained that he who recognizes not the éléments of truth 
in those around him, shall feel the ground failing beneath 
bis own feet. The great truths of Christianity will daim 
their social privilèges, however mnch we seek to confine 
them in separate creeds. 

This, then, is the end, the last stage of controversy ; to 
go fortfa with our own dearly-purchased opinions, and in a 
noble spirit of récognition embrace ail of truth which may 
lie in the possession of those around us. This it is to love 
the higb interests of God's kingdom better than the narrow 
interests of a sect. This is true freedom, true Univer- 
salism. 

But the pulpit bas not fuUy ministered to the wants of 
the community, when it has performed aright ail the duties 
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of controversy. The great work of applying scriptural 
truth remains. We cannot resist the conviction tbat an 
earnest présentation of the great spiritual éléments of 
Christianity, is the most imperative réquisition of the âge. 
The time has come, when our faith must be tried by its 
adaptation to the deepest wants of the soûl. The mass of 
the community are much less interested in sectarian con- 
tentions than the theologians who minister to them. What 
does it saffice, to prove to a roan of common sensé and 
gênerons impulses, that bis neighbor's opinion is a 
**damnable heresy?" He bebolds this heresy purifying 
bis character, supporting bim in trial, cheering him in the 
hour of death. We do not deny the value of a reasonable 
System of doctrine, or the necessity of its proper advocacy 
from the pulpit ; but we say, and the body of intelligent 
Christians in our congrégations say, that the doctrinal is, 
after ail, subservient to the spiritual ; that even the most 
perfect system of opinion is worthless, if it do not nourish 
that spiritual life which Christ came into the worid to 
establisb in the soûls of bis foUowers. Men feel that, after 
the proof of a faith, must come its use ; wearied of the 
talk of the corruptions of religion, tbey entreat to be pre- 
sented with its pure and fresh influences. And tbat this 
désire is founded in reason, who can doubt? For what is 
religion? A mère system of opinions about God and 
duty and destiny? Did Christ come into the world only 
to enlighten the intellect, .wbile the heart of bumanity 
should remain cold? Is not the great purpose of bis 
coming, to exalt the whole being, at once to purify the 
mental vision and kindle the religious affections, to hasten 
the coming of that time when every noble conception of 
duty shall pass without hindrance into a nobler fruition 1 
And how shall bis kingdom come if men feel not in their 
soûls, and act not out in their daily lives, the convictions 
of their reason ? How prone are ail to forget that the re- 
ligion of Christ is a life, and not a mère system. A mental 
perception of the truth becomes ours, and we stand con- 
gratulating ourselves upon the possession of the *' pearl of 
great price," wbile the passions that inhabit our hearts, and 
the frailties that every hour separate us from the présence 
of our Father, are forgotten. The sight of a multitude 
flocking to our sectarian standard, rejoicing in their de- 
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livemnce from préjudice, enraptures our hearls, and makes 
us believis the great millenniam of God bas corne ; bat, alas, 
what errors of opinion enslave men like Iheir own corrnpt 
desires? What are a Ihousand prosélytes, compared to 
one humble soûl filled with pénitence, and earnestly long- 
ing for a true life ? It is well that men believe reasonably, 
but it is belter that ihey act religiously. The *' corruptions 
of Chrislianity " are fearful, but the corruptions of God's 
image are more alarming. When shall we awaCe to a 
full appréciation of the truth, that enlightened opinions 
about the Bible are not religion ; that the préparation of 
the understanding is but the Brst step in a true life, and 
worthless when not succeeded by a " préparation of the 
heart?" Now if this be truth, who can deny that the 
ex^rtions of the pulpit should be mainly directed to an 
enforcement and illustration of Christianity as a life ; that 
the élément of duty should be made the focus to which ail 
the rays of spéculation should concentrate. The great 
truth of the New Testament is righteousness, progress in a 
true life ; and whoever élevâtes any doctrine above this, 
mistakes the character of the gospel he preaches. This is 
the uhimale resuh, without which ail religions instruction 
is worthless. For this purpose must the true minister of 
Christ be thoroughly furnishcd. The soûl of man is his 
study and his field of exertion, To overcome the obstinacy 
of sin ; to strengthen a crushed spirit ; to encourage a heart 
desponding in view of its many transgressions ; to awaken 
indifférence and confirm a half-formed resolution ; to mani- 
fest a cal m and severe disapprobation for ail sin, and a 
Christlike pity and tendemess for every human beingin its 
power ; this is the central point to which he will direct his 
exertions, 

Were we disposed, we might illustrate the mournful 
results ensuing when the pulpit is false tô its solemn 
responsibilities in this respect, and gives to hungering and 
ihirsting men only the husks of conlroversy. Hâve we 
not ail seen communities where the zeal for righteousness 
was changed to zeal for opinion ; where men were furious 
in matters of doctrine, and like dead men in the life of the 
soûl ? A long continuance of such ministration to a 
consenting people,is sure to elevate the combative principle 
in religion above ail else ; to petrify the affections, and 
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deepen the impression always too prévalent, that Chris- 
tianity is a tbing to fight about, rather tban to be lived. 
Such a State of the public mind is most discouraging. 
When men view religion only through the medinrn of 
pride of opinion, and go through with ail its forrns in a 
spirit only of doctrinal zeal, it is worse even than indiffer- 
ence and stupidity. Upon the ministry is laid the solemn 
duly of arresiing this tendency. We speak our honest 
conviction, when we say that a body of divines, who lend 
ail their power for inflaming the conlroversial élément in 
the heart of the commnnity, is the greatest curse upon 
earth ! Betler no church and no pulpit, ihan one whicfa 
kindies the fires of religions contention, and never refreshes 
the worn heart of à si n fui world ! 

The great want of the community, then, is "practical 
preaching;" the application of the Scripture morality; 
the illustration of Scripture doctrine in its relation to the 
inner life. But now the questions, no less important than 
those before discussed, arise, What shall be the method 
of this application ? How is the spiritual life to be most 
successfully promoted in the hearts of men ? 

Now there are two methods of mînistration,both aiming 
to make men religious, and yet directly opposed in their 
mode of opération. The first, and indeed the most common, 
is the one adopted by the great reform-organizations of the 
présent day. We are not about to conderan thèse asso« 
ciated efforts to improve society. They are the ofTspring 
of a genuine religions benevolence, and one of the noblest 
indications of the npward tendency of the community. 
We bless God for the desolate homes and hearts they hâve 
cheered, and the wickedness they hâve reformed. Our 
présent purpose is rather to test the value of this mode of 
exertion for making men religious; to ioquire how far it 
reaches, and whether it is the method best adapted for the 
labors of the pulpit. 

The method is simply this : to attack particular forms 
of sin ; to array the whole moral force of the commnnity 
against one species of transgression, and *' hunt it to the 
death." It aims to purify the man by reforming his habits. 
It begins at the outposts, and advances to\^ard the heart 
of the camp. Now it is évident that such a method of 
opération, if it aim at the entirc purification of the world, 
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must be interminable; for the corrupt heart will invent 
forms of transgression faster than ail the pulpits in chris- 
tendom can " preach them down." The particular sins 
of the world are innumerable, and the number is constantly 
increased by new invention. There are forms of trans- 
gression peculiar to every grade of society, from hopeless 
poverty and ignorance up to weaith and the highest 
refinement. In fact, as every individaal changes his mode 
of life, and is thrown into new circumstances, he is exposed 
to a new class of temptations. And is it not a hopeless 
task to attempt to hunt down thèse iVinumerable forms of 
transgression ? We may preach out of a man his sin of 
to-day ; but to-morrow it has changed its form, and we 
must direct our spiritual artillery in anotber quarter. It 
places the gospel ministry in the situation of Hercules, and 
dooms it to an everlasting beating off of faeads which are 
constantly renewed. 

But this method is radically déficient in another respect. 
From its very nature, it can never reach the fount of moral 
action. Its work is accomplished when the outward 
manifestation of sin is prevented. But is this the extent 
of Cbristianity ? May not a man be a consistent member 
of a tempérance, an anti-slavery, a moral-reform, or an 
odd-fellow's society, and still be far from a religions man ? 
A prudent regard for réputation and worldly prosperity, 
is sufiicient to kindle a buming zeal for ail thèse forms of 
moml action. We must not UNrget that it is one thing lo 
be freed from bad habits, and another to be a Christian ; 
and that the formai practice of morality may exist inde- 
pendently of the true spiritual life. 

This mode of action, tben, is limited. In its direct 
effects, it can only reduce the outposts of sin. With a 
correct understanding of its power, it may be judiciously 
employed ; but let us nôt expect too much from it. The 
most it can do towards religions culture, is to prépare the 
mind for the réception of the divine influence. It clears 
the field of many obstructions ; it ^' roots up the stumps, 
and roUs away the rocks," but does not sow the seed, and 
bring forth the harvest. 

Beligious instruction has a higher aim than ail this. 
The pulpit is not a mère keeper of the peace, an agent of 
gov^ament to make good citizen», or even an institution, 
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to create " respectable^^ men. If ît hâve any mission, it is 
to make men religioas, to implant and nourish the germa 
of spiritual life. Therefore, if it confine itseif to the popu- 
lar method of which we hâve spoken, it is faithless to ite 
hîghest duty. There are limes and seasons, doubties», 
when the servant of God is bonnd, in ihe name of reh'gion, 
to rebuke public sins and peculiar forms of individual 
transgression ; but his great exertion must be in a diiferent 
direction, or his labors will only become a tirade against 
the ofFences of men. In short, we want spiritual preaching'. 

There are associations connected wilh this phrase," spir- 
itual preaching," which must be forgotten. To many ît 
suggests the same idea as the cant term " transcendental- 
ism," another name for visionary spéculation and nonsense. 
It is hot in this sen^e we use the term, but as indicating a 
mode of pulpit exertion opposite to that we hâve examined. 

We hâve said that men cannot be made religions by 
hunting down their particular sins. There is only one 
method of accomplishing this purpose: Make the beart 
right, creâte in the soûl a genuine love of duty and God, 
implant a deep sentiment of responsibility ; and ail sin will 
be exterminated. We hâve no security for any morality 
which has not its roots in permanent religions conviction. 
Ail else is but a pretence, a déférence to the opinions of 
Society, or the resuit of prudent calculation. The world 
never can be purified by smothering its abuses. " Personal 
repentance, the transference of the life from conventionalism^ 
to conviction, the kindiing of pure and productive affec- 
tions, must précède and usher in the reîgn of God upon 
the earth. Men must truly venerate the Deity within 
them, and he will not be slow to descend with his peace 
on Society around them. The holy and divine must first 
be recognized and enshrined in the individual and private 
hearl; and then will foUow its wider conquests over 
humanity. There is the home and citadel of its strengtb, 
from whiéh it sallies forth to win its public triumphs and 
establish its gênerai rule ; there the centre whence its influ- 
ence radiâtes, till it embraces and pénétrâtes even the out- 
lying margin of barbarism and sin." 

If it be true, then, that the kingdora of God can never 
come but by establishing the religions life in the soûls of 
men, we hâve at once a due to guide us in Christian in- 
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struction. That is spiritual preaching which aims to 
create ihe spiritual life ; which seeks to inspire a love of 
God and love of man so intense that it will purify the soûl 
of ail désire for sin ; which nourishes those religious 
affections that lie at the bottom of every man's heart; 
which places in the centre of the being an idea of duty, 
before the gaze of which every evil désire shall shrink ; 
which labors to place conscience on her lawful throne, and 
stibdue the whole man to obédience to its divine oracles. 
It assails not rudely ail the habits and préjudices of the 
man, but patiently and lovingly continues its humble lask 
of protecting and nourishing the tender blade of godliness, 
which a rude wind might destroy. And thus the heart 
warms, and the resolutions strengthen, and one sin and 
error after another is expelled as it obstructs the growing 
life, until the soûl is regenerated by the peaceful but 
irrésistible opération of inward convictions. Thus 
wrought the great Teacher. He rebuked few public sins, 
he wearied not himself to reform the abuses of society ; 
but in the hearts of the devoted few who hung upon the 
words that came from his lips, he created a love for truth, 
and a zeal for its propagation, which might glow in their 
lives, and draw ail men after them into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

We hâve thu», in our imperfect manner, ofTered a few 
hints upon religious instruction. If there be any truth in 
them, they must be peculiarly worthy of our own adoption, 
as a dénomination. The unprecedented increase of our 
sect forces upon us many considérations of an anxious as 
well as joyful nature. Never has Providence given to a 
Christian dénomination a nobler mission thsrn ours ; to 
develop the glorious truths of God's love and man's 
destiny. The sucoess which the advocates of thèse prin- 
ciples hâve achieved by honest, zealous, often unlettered 
effort, against the trained and practised defenders of a 
worn-out theology, is a high proof of their deep founda- 
tion in truth. But with our increasing strength, comes an 
increasing responsibility. The conmiunity requires that a 
dénomination, which promises at no distant day to become 
the most numerous in the land, shall do something more 
than continue raining its blows upon the battered sides of 
Calvinism. Now is the time of our transition from the 
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work of démolition to construction, and it reroains to be 
seen how we bear ourselves under the burden of our new 
task. In our own section of the country, the period of 
controversy is passed. A demand cornes up for the fruits 
of this new faith; and how shali it be answered? 

Now if our belief be a true faith, we shall not shrink 
from a demand so reasonable, but proceed, at once, to the 
work of applying it. If we believe in the obligation and 
necessity of duty, — the test by which ail religious Systems 
must at iast be tried, — we shall show, by actual experiment, 
that our faith is peculiarly fitted to nourish the true life. It 
may be, as our opponents aver, that in our zeal to pro- 
mulgate correct views of man's destiny, we hâve said too 
little of his responsibility. It was the natural reaction from 
the most revolting feature of Calvinism. If we mistake 
not, a conviction is becoming universal among us, that our 
preaching sbould be more addressed to men as accountable 
beings. Ali expérience will assure us, that to teach a love 
of God which confounds moral distinctions, is pernicious 
in its results upon individual holiness. ^In God's word 
and in God's universe are joined, inseparably joined, the 
great facts of virtue and happiness. î?he Scriptures, in- 
deed, announce a final harmony, but always as a consé- 
quence of final holiness ând reconciliation ; and the con- 
nection of the two ideas should never be overlooked, in 
any of their relations. a. d. m. 



Art. IV. 
An Evening Landscape. 

Fiom the German of Matthison. 

Golden light 

Gilds the height ; 
On the rained woodland tower 
Faits the soft, enchanting shower. 

Still and clear 

Shines the mère ; 
Soft as swans the fish-boats glide 
Homeward o'er the sleeping tide. 
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Silver sand 

Lines the strand ; 
Crimson, hère, and there roore pale, 
Cloud-shapes through the water tail. 

Rustling low, 

In the glow, 
Reedv marsh the cape engirds, 
Wildly swarmed with ocean-birds. 

Through the green, 

Diinly seen, 
With its gardeii, vines, and well, 
Gleams the mossy hermit's cell. 

From the sea, 

Peacefully, 
Fades the glory of the hour, 
Fades the shimmer from the tower. 

Full-moon-light 

Floods the height ; 
Ghost-knells in the valley chime 
For the vanished hero-time. •• c. i. 



Art. V. 

The Divine Purpose in the Reconciliation of AU. 

" Having made known nnto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, whlch he hath purposed in himself : that, in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one ail 
things, in Christ, both which are in heaven, and whicn are on earth, 
even in him." Epb. i. 9, 10. 

This passage, which we shall make the thème of our 
observations, is naturally divided into two parts, by the 
two gênerai ideas it expresses : First, that God had made 
known, to the apostle and his brethren, the mystery of his 
will, according to his good. pleasure, which he had purpos- 
ed in himself. And, secondly, what this mystery of the 
divine will was, namely, that in the dispensalion of the 
fulness of limes, God might galber ail things together, in 
one, even in Jésus Christ, whelber they were things in 
heaven, or things on earlh. It can hardly be necessary to 
say, in explanation of this lalter phrase, that to be gathered 
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into Jésus Christ, is to be regenerated, madenew creatares 
in him, and saved in him. 

Thèse are ihe two gênerai îdeas which we shall proceed 
lo iliustrate. The whole manifestly relates to that most 
important subject, the will and purpose of God wîlh respect 
to the salvation of mankind in Jésus Christ. It appears, 
from the ténor of the New Testament, that it was the will 
of God that ail his créatures should be restored, and brought 
together into one spiritual fold ; not, however, at once, and 
as it were at the first effort, but gradually, in process of 
time, within the great period hère marked oui as the dis- 
pensalion of the fulness of times. We know it was 
thousands of years, before God sent Christ even to begin 
the work on earth. Of course, he did not intend that the 
world should be saved bnfore that time. And even when 
Christ came, there was much to be prepared, much to be 
donc, béfore the enlerprise could be finished. His king- 
dom, was, at iirst, like a grain of mustard-seed, which is 
the least of ail seeds ; and it would take âges for it to grow 
up into a great tree, overshadowing the earth. Ail this 
was provided for, in the divine counsel ; the necessary con- 
ditions were ail recognized in the eternal plan, just as they 
were to be realized in the actual exécution. 

Why was not the whole world saved at once ? Why 
not put an end to ail sin at the beginning, and without se 
protracted a delay ? It might seem better to us, to hâve 
had the entîre work accomplished, from the very first. But 
not so, with God. He saw fit to pursue the same course, 
hère, that he does in the kingdora of nature. Nolhîng 
conies to maturity, at once ; first, there is the seed, then 
the germ, then the blade above-ground, an«l afler long 
delay comes the ripe fruit. So, in the plan of salvation 
through Jésus Christ, it was not the original design that 
the whole should be completed, and ail mankind brougbt 
in, till the close of the dispensation of the fulness of times. 
The will of God, which he had purposed in himself, was, 
" that, in the dispensation of the tulness of limes, he might 
galher together, in one, ail things, even in Christ." 

Until this period, the work of human salvation will, of 
course, be in an unfinished state. It will, indeed, be going 
on ; it has always been going on. In every âge, vast 
numbers hâve been gatliered in, increasing the " gênerai 
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assembly and church of the First-born." And in everv 
fatore stage of the gospel-day, countless additions will 
continue to be made to the muUitudinous hosts of the Cap- 
tain of our salvalion. But up to the very close of the great 
warfare he is waging against sin, there wili likewise be 
numbers who are not reciaimed from their rébellion. Till 
that period, sin will abound. But, theu, it will eventually 
be discovered, that wherever sin had abounded, grâce was 
ail the time much more abounding, and preparing the way 
for its final triumph. When the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of times closes, the victory will be universaland com- 
plète. The very last wanderer shall hâve been gathered 
in ; one spirit of life and blessedness, perfect and eternal, 
shall fill the wide création, for God shall " be ail in ail." 
Such is the result that Grod " hath purposed in himself," — 
determined wilhin his own omnipotent resources. 

And he made this purpose known to the apostle and his 
brethren : " Having made known unto us the mystery of 
his wili," &C. There are some things in this suggestion, 
which we wish to bring out into distinct view. St. Paul 
hère gives us to understand that this will, or purpose, of 
God to gather ail things ultimately into Christ, was not 
properly made known till the apostle's time. It had been 
a mystery, hitherto, a truth not clearly understood,. w^rapt 
in obscurity ; but, now, says St. Paul, he hath " made it 
known unto us." What we wish to observe, particularly, 
on this, is, that we are not to infer that there never had 
been, till then, any disclosure whatsoever of this grand de- 
sign of God to save the world. Il had long been partially 
disclosed. We may illustrate the case, by observing that 
we say, in gênerai language, that the gospel itself was not 
made known, till the coming of Christ ; and yet we know 
that it had been partially, indistinctly, revealed, agesbefore, 
to the patriarchs and prophets. And the same may be 
said of this great truth, the purpose of Grod to save ail 
mankind. Indeed the gospel was never anuounced by 
Heaven, either obscurely or plainly, without including this 
as the final resuit. Never did ancient prophecy foreshadow 
the kingdom of Christ, howsoever dimly, without bringing 
into a conesponding degree of light, its ultimate universal- 
ity. Just so far as the gospel bas, at any time, been dis- 
closed, this bas always been recognized in some form, 
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answerîng to the clearness wîlh which the gênerai subject 
was exhibited. During the whole course of the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, it was declared, from time to time, 
that ail the world was included in the blessings of the 
divine economy. But, then, it was not so clearly announc- 
ed, in those limes, as to make it commonly understood, — 
any more than the gospel itself was then commonly under- 
stood. The ancient prophets cast some light on the event- 
ual destination of the human race, as well as on other 
subjects belongîng to the future dispensation. But it was 
like light shining in a dark place ; the darkness compre- 
hended it not. To use St. PauPs language, God had 
preached, beforehand, the gospel to Abraham and the 
patriarchs,in those exceedingly great and precîous promises, 
so often referred to, in after times ; I mean, hîs promises to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, that in them, and in their seed, 
which w^as Jésus Christ, ail the nations, and familles, and 
kindreds of the earth should be blessed. There was a 
faint discovery of this great truth. And this, says St. Paul, 
was the gospel preached beforehand to Abraham. It was 
not partial ; it was very différent from the exclusiveness of 
Judaism ; it was universal, and was a foreshadowing of 
the' better covenant. We scarcely need add, that the 
chain of promises, of a similar purport, runs on through ail 
the Old Testament. Hère and there we find them open- 
ing to view, in the Psalms, in the prophets, and especially 
in Isaiah, like so many light-houses glimmering through 
the night on thousands of miles of coast. " AU the ends 
of the world shall remember, and turn unto the Lord," 
says David ; " ail the kindreds of the nations shall come 
and worship before thee." This was not Judaism ; it was 
an idea of vastly wider reach. " Ail the nations which 
thou hast made, shall come and worship before thee, O 
Lord, and shall glorify thy name." Says the great evan- 
gelical prophet, Isaiah, " In this mountaîn shall the Lord 

of hosts make unto ail people a feast of fat things 

And he will destroy, in this mountain, the face of the cov- 
ering cast over ail people, and the veil that is spread over 
ail nations. He will swallow up death in victory. And 
the Lord God shall wipe away tears from off of ail faces ; 
and the rebuke of his people will he take away from off ail 
the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it." Again : " Look 
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unto me, and be ye saved, ail the ends of the earth ; for I 
am God, and there is none else. I hâve sworn by my- 
self ; the word hath gone ont of my mouth, and shall not 
return, that unto me every knee shall bpw and every longue 
shall swear, surely shall say, In the Lord hâve I righteous- 
ness and strength." When Isaiah prophesied of Christ, 
and foretold that he would be a man of sorrows and ac- 
qnainted wilh grief, bruised for our transgressions, and 
bearing the iniquities of us ail, he closed the sad prédiction 
of his sufferings, wilh this note of triumph, " He shall see 
of the travail of his soûl, and be satisfied." He of Cal- 
vary, who gave himself a ransom for ail, shall yet see what 
bis soûl travailed for. None of his sufferings shall prove 
in vain ; none of the objects he had in view in tasting 
death for every man shall fail. " He shall be satisfied ; " 
the resnlt, sure and universal, shall answer the utmost 
reach of his désire. 

Such are some of the diselosures that had been made 
of God's purpose, during the Old Testament dispensation. 
If it should now be asked, How, theii, was it a mystery, 
till the time of the gospel, if it had thus been spoken of, 
before ? Why does St. Paul say, it had been made known 
to them, — just revealed — if it had been so long known 
already ? The answer is, that few had understood it ; few 
had understood those previous announcements of the gos- 
pel itself, — perhaps none except the prophets, even if they 
fuUy comprehended the extent of the truth they uttered. 
Those former révélations were like single bursts of light on 
the darkness of midnight ; as we hâve sometiraes seen, in 
the nightly heavens, flashes of lightning that piereed down 
deep into the solid gloom, displaying, for a moment, the 
whole prospect of forest, mountain, river and plain, ail 
around to the horizon, and then swallowed up again by 
the returning darkness. 

Let us, however, take our leave of the Old Testament 
dispensation. Let us pass to the New. In the coming of 
Christ; the purpose of God to save ail mankind, was re- 
vealed with a clearness and a fulness, with which it had 
never been revealed before ; like the clear, broad, steady 
day succeeding the fitful flashes of the midnight storm. 
The whole scheme of salvation, as it is presented to us în 
the coming of our Saviour, is itself an everlasfing demon- 
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stratîon of the purpose of God to gather ail thîngs together 
inlo Jésus Christ. The very gift of a Saviour to the world, 
was enough to give the aposties assurance of the etemal 
purpose that lay behind. It showed what was intended, 
what was undertaken. Let us ask attention to the foliow- 
ing inquiry : Why did Christ corne into the world ? on 
what errand ? What did the Father send him for? God 
had some purpose in his mission ; what was it? St. John 
has condensed the answer that lies out on the face of the 
whole New Testament, into this short sentence : " We 
hâve seen, and do teslify, that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the worid." That was the will, that the 
design, which existed beforehand in Deity; which lay 
back behind the mission of Christ ; and which was the 
cause of his being sent into the world. The act of sending 
him, was only the open expression of that design, its ac- 
tual development in its process towards final exécution ; for 
nobody can suppose that Christ was sent to do what God 
had not already intended should tims be done. On this 
point, we are not obliged to resort to particular texts, and 
to accumulate passage on passage, for proof. Sweep 
them ail away from the page of inspiration, if we please, 
or, which amounts to the same (hing, misinterpret them as 
we may ; slill, hère stands the one great central fact of 
Chrisl's mission ; and that fact speaks out more decisively 
than any mère language in the world can speak, and tells 
the whole story of God's design. 

When we hear peofrfe doubting, and inquiring, and 
cavilling, and disputing whether it is the pleasure of God 
which he hath purposed in himself, to save ail mankind, 
we cannot bat wohder that they do not ask themselves this 
one question : What did he send his Son into the world 
for ? The answer to that, is the answer to the whole, and 
leaves no room for any after plea. If God sent him to 
save orily a certain part of our race, then we know it was 
his purpose to save that part ; if he sent him to give him- 
self a ransom for ail, and to taste death for every man, 
then we just as certainly know it was his purpose that ail 
should ultimately be saved, — and that it was no passive, 
indiffèrent purpose, (pardon the misnomer !) but one that 
he acted upon with ail the earnestness he put forth in the 
plan of rédemption. We want no further proof; the fact 
speaks for itself. 
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And it is worthy of remarfc,that this îs ihe lîght in which 
the apostle regarded the matter. It was this fact which 
made the mystery of God's will known to him and his 
brethren. For St. Paul illustrâtes the whole case on this 
ground, in his Epistle to Timothy. " I exhort, therefôre," 
says he, " that prayers, and intercessions, and giving of 

ihanks be made for ail men For this is good and 

acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will hâve 
ail men to be saved, and corne unto Ihe knowledge of the 
truth. For there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jésus, who gave himself a 
ransom for ail to be testified in due time." How did St. 
Paul know that God would hâve ail men to be saved, and 
corne unto the knowledge of the truth ? How was this 
made known to him ? He informs us, in the next words : 
" For, there is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jésus, who gave himself a ran- 
som for ail." That was the fact, which showed the apos- 
tle, at once, what the will of God was. The only Mediator 
whom the Almighty had constituted between himself and 
men, was given as a ransom for alL Such was the nni- 
versal extent which was actually occupied,in the beginning 
of the work ; marking out the length and breadth of the 
plan which was to be executed, — just as when we see a 
house-builder mark out his ground and lay the foundation, 
we know at once the extent of the édifice which he bas in 
his mind, and which he means to erect. Look to Jésus, 
to him crucified for ail ; there we see God's eternal counsel 
brought out into open view, and demonstrated in actions, 
more expressive than words. Our understandings may 
become perplexed by false arguments and préjudices ; but 
one gtance at that cross on which the Son of God tasted 
death for every man, puts ail doubts to flight. For our- 
selves, we must gîve up our faith in Jésus Christ crucified 
for ail, or receive the testimony which îs written by God's 
own hand upon the cross, that he will hâve ail mefn to be 
saved. and to corne unto the knowledge of the truth. There 
it is that we see this truth engraved in other characters than 
haman : It is the mystery of God's will, according to his 
good pleasure which he hath purposed in himseli, that in 
the djspensation of the fulness of times, he might gather 
ail things into Christ. "For it pleased the Father that in 
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him should ail falnèss dwell ; and having niade peace 
throngh tbe blood of bis cross, by him to reconcile ail tbings 
unto himself ; by him, wbether they be things in earth, or 
tbings in beaven." 

To as, at least, tbe trath of tbe nltiroate salvation of ail, 
is of unspeakable importance in every respect, both theo- 
relical and practical; is indispensable to a clear under- 
standing of Cbristianity, and equally indispensable to tbe 
unobstructed opération of its spirit in our bearts. It is 
absolutely necessary to a consistent knowledge of God's 
cbaracter, as immutable love. For, notwitbstanding ail 
tbe ligbt tbat bas been sbed, or alleged to bave been shed, 
on tbe Divine Benevolence in tbe endless damnation of 
mankind, tbe fact is tbat tbe buman conscience will never 
recognize any différence between a benevolent God wbo 
torments bis créatures to ail eternity, and a malignant one 
wbo does tbe same. How long will it take tbeologians to 
learn tbat it is actions, and not mère adjectives, which 
speak bome to men's bearts ! Call it, if we please, tbe 
work of goodness to create beings wbo are to be losers by 
tbeir existence, wbo are to be misérable forever ; teach us 
to say, in ail fear, tbat sucb a procédure is infinitely good 
and Iioly ; wbo does not know tbat tbe epitbets are mère 
words of déférence, and tbat tbe reality alone is recognized 
in our minds, and produces wbatever impression is made 
tbere! It is. impossible to appreciate tbe deep import of 
our Saviour's life and mission, but by tbeir actual bearings 
on buman welfare, and by tbe end in wbich tbe whole is 
to resuit. Wc cannot apprebend tbe spirit of tbe Divine 
Government, in time or in eternity, — we cannot arrive at 
its principles and aims, but by what it does, not by wbat 
it is called. Reject tbe trutb tbat God will bave ail men 
to be saved, and, we do not say tbat you entirely destroy 
Cbristianity, but you rob it of balf its glory and power. 
God would, tben, be to us no longer tbe cbaracter in which 
be is rôvealed. Jésus Christ, tbe same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, would no longer be as he once was, tbe friend 
of sinners, tbe meek, enduring, devoted lover of man. 
And eternity itself would cease to be tbe world of love and 
joy. Extinguish tbe hope of uni versai salvation, and a 
dark éclipse would cast its portentous shade across ail 
heaven, and earth too. 
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We believe thîs doctrine îs cqually necessary to the free 
development of the life of God in the soûl. The spîrit of 
the gospel is love ; and this is the character of its doctrines. 
But if we change its doctrines of universal benevolence, 
into partiality and endless wo, we shall find that in spite 
of ail précautions, we hâve changed its spirit also. The 
command to love our neighbor as ourselves may indeed 
be left standing on the prînted page ; raen may strive to 
obey it, by the dead leller ; but it will no longer breathe 
forth from the very nature of God, and of Jésus Christ, 
and of the Divine Government, — from every thing that is 
divine, ^ as it does under the System of universal grâce. 
God is love, Jésus Christ is love, ail heaven is love ; and 
the means that God has employed, in the gospel, for the 
salvation of mankind, is the manifestation of this love. 
" God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself." 
*^ God so loved the world, that be gave his oqW begotten 
Son.'' 

It is becoming now, more generally understood and felt, 
that our last hope for the régénération of the world, lies in 
the omnipotent power of love over the human heart, and in 
its efficiency to reach every possible case, the more desper- 
ate as well as the less aggravated. Men are beginning to 
learn, what we so long contended for apparently in vain, 
that there is none beyond the reach of kindness. They are 
stretching out their hands to the ruined and utterly lost, 
and calling to them, in life-giving tones, like those which 
shall awaken the dead, " Brethren, be of good cheer ; we 
hâve hope, unfaltering hope, for you yet ! " What wonders 
of reform, what astounding miracles in the moral world, 
has this spirit wrought, within the few past years ! thus 
demonstrating, beyond ail former belief, the practical ener- 
gy of the principles we maintain. Whence came this new 
development, but from that increasing faith in boundless 
love and unfailing mercy, which is working silently, like 
leaven, through the whole mass of society ! This spirit is 
speaking into ail our dungeons and prisons, breathing hope 
and peace on the darkened soûl of the culprit, relieving his 
wretchedness, and giving him that most precious, most 
longed-for, of ail earthly boons, sympathy. Its voice is 
beginning to be heard in our halls of législation, awâken- 
ing a new impulse, there, to the cause c^ humanity and 
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justice, and bidding those who make our laws, to abolish 
every revengeful and cruel penalty. Il is speaking through 
ail the nations of Cbristendonn, and even beyond. The cap- 
tive is losing bis chains, frora the dens of* Tripoli to the 
snows of the Arctic Circle, and from the islands that gem 
the Northern Atlantic to the stormy cape of South Ameri- 
ca. What tones are thèse that are heard on our own 
shores, like the sound of " ocean-waves ère winds arise," 
and that are proclairaing, above ail the clamor of reckless 
selfishness and party-chicanery, that the bondman shall at 
last go free, from our own beloved country ! God speed 
this message of love and mercy through the world. God 
make us faitbful, not only to act out the spirit of thi« mes- 
sage, but also to spread abroad the truth from which it 
springs. 

We often speak of the consolations of the gospel ; but 
to give them their fnll elïect, they must be those of univer- 
sal salvation. We need, we imperatively need, assurance 
that it will be well, hereafter, with our familles as well as 
with ourselves ; with our friends, our acquaintances, even 
with our enemies, if we are Chrislîans, and with ail man- 
kind. We cannot stop short of this. We are so made, 
that ihere can be no perfect heaven for one, unless it be for 
ail. The whole human family is so connected, woven to- 
gether as it were, in every direction, by the ties of consan- 
guinity, the bonds of friendship, the cords of love, — and 
underneath ail, a universal net-work of sympathy, — that 
you cannot pluck away a single merober, witbout tearing 
the web asunder. Select your victim ; take even but one, 
though at the farthest pôle ; doom him to endless torment ; 
and there is his father, there i« the mother who bore him, 
there is his family, there his friends, ail who sympathize 
with him. Thèse you hâve also made wretched ; and their 
wretchedness, again, aifects other connections, in ever-wid- 
ening circles, running out abroad farther and farlher. The 
thunderbolt that shivers one link, never spends its force till 
it bas passed through the whole chain. We are consti- 
tuted social créatures, bound together by an all-pervadîng 
sympathy ; and so strong is this connection, strengtfaened 
and confirmed in so many ways by living filaments, that 
it must lift the whole race to heaven, or drag it down to 
hell. Whatever be its final destiny, it must be shared by 
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tbe whole together. It is one lîving body ; and it wonid 
be death to sunder it. Strike the dividing blow where yoa 
please, yoa cat to the qnick, and blood u>llows the knîfe. 
" Whether one tnember saifer, ail the other members suf- 
fer with it; or one member be honored, ail the members 
rejoice with it. For the body is not one member, bat 
many." h. b.**- 



Art. VI. 
Non- Résistance. 

The True Grandeur of Nations: an Oration delivered before the 
Aathoritiet of the City of Boston, Joly 4th, 1845. By Charles Sam- 
Ber. 

Peace — not War: a Sermon preached in the Fédéral Street 
Meeting-House, Dec. 14th, 1845. By Ezra S. Gannett 

Peace, the Demand of Christianity : a Sermon preached in the 
South Congregational Church, Dec. 28th, 1845. By F. D. Huntington. 

It has long been the castom of oar city authorities, to 
celebrate oar national independence by appropriate pablic 
exercises. In their célébrations, they hâve aimed to ex- 
clude as far as possible ail party polîtics, and render them 
occasions of trae rejoicing to ail the friends of freedom. 
At the last célébration, the oration was gîven by Mr. Sam- 
ner ; and thoagh it was by no means remarkable for origi- 
nality of thoagh t, it produ(»d unasoal excitement.- Had 
it been delivered before a Peace Convention, it woald 
bave received no spécial attention. Bat it was a new 
thing for the city aathorities to be told on the foarth of Jaly, 
that oar nation has no right to ase pbysical résistance in 
the defence of the lives and liberty of its people ; and that 
oar revolationary fathers secared their independence by a 
violation of the fondamental principles of Christianity. 
They knew that there were theorists who held sach opin- 
ions ; bat they did not suspect that their orator was one of 
that class. They heard him however with patience, and 
extended to him the usaal coartesy of soliciting a copy of 
bis oration for the press. And we are glad they did so ; for 
thoagh we dissent from its leading doctrine, we heartilv 
respond to many of its sentiments, and believe that it wili 
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-ào mnch to 8bow tbe folly and sin of war, and baslen Ihe 
tioie when peace ehall be omvenal. It is, or many ae^ 
counts, one of tbe most vadnable Ofatkms we ever feacL it 
18 well written, and oontaina a vast amount of statisticaEl 
infornciation of great impertance. 

Tbe Bermons by Messre. Chinnett and Huntingtont were 
called ibrth by tbe debates in Congress on tbe OregOK 
question, and were, no donbt, designed as a reboke of tbe 
war-spirit whicb bas been manifested in tbose debates. 
Tbey are botb roanly productions, and give a very clear 
exbibition of tbe peacefol genius of Cbristianity. As snob 
tbey are valaable. Men cannot be too freqnently told tbat 
Cbristianity demands peace, not war. Tbe sermons, bow- 
evér, are tborongbly non^resistant Tbis we regret, for we 
bave no iaitb wbatever in tbat tbeory. We regard it as 
one of tbe cbief errors of onr times. Bnt it mnst be oDii- 
ilessed tbat it is daily gaining adberents, botb in tbis cotintry 
and in Europe. It is important, tberefore, tbat it sboola 
be cârefnlly examined ; for îf correct, we not only subject 
ourselves annually to millions of dollars of needless ex- 
{tenee, but we em^doy tbose millions in rendering men 
4be enemies of God and of eacb otber ! We ask, tbtfn, h 
a tme t hit practieable? Cb» order ^and Utemonf^Mi 
èe mamUnned wtikoui the md of phyAcal foret f 

There is no fect cdocc évident tfaan Ihat «lost of llie 
aggressions npon boman rights, bave tkeir origin in the 
iHiflancttfied desires of ihe heart. An aposde «ct^s^ ^' Wan 
and fiçbting corne from the hnts. We lusl, ana Imve not ; 
we kill and désire to bave, and oannot o^ain ; we figbt 
and war, yet we bave not beeause we ask «ot.'* If 'ail tnen 
were purified, aod led by tbe gospel, tbey woiild respect 
eacb xHber'a âgbts, and do as tbey would be doue by. 
Bat sin bolds its sway ovcr a lai^ propoilioA <3f ike world. 
Tbeare is no nation wbere its acoursed power is not widely 
felt, and wbere tbose nnder its dominion are not conslaat- 
ly engaged in warring against ali tbat is wîse and good. 
iDefrracung, stealing, roUnng and ttrardcring, are tha tm- 
jptoyinent of many. B«t few fbOy obey tbekws of Cbtfa- 
<lîanit|r. Bevenge ofiten arrays man a^nst tnan ; an mt- 
hùiy love of power coairols a vast raajority of tbe raoe, mA 
an idl-grasping avarice leads tbem to deceive, oppre8B,mid 
wrong eacb olher. Tbe wbole Mstcnry of ibe worid, i 
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roborates thèse views. If we go back to the years before 
tfae flood, we fîiid that, because ail âësh bad eomipted their 
ways, the earth wasJUled wUh violence. The srtrong prey- 
ed upon the weak, plandered cities, desolated towns, 
demolished temples and palaces, and carried destitution 
wherever they went. AU men hâve been aggressors in 
proportion as they hâve yielded to the dominion of sinfnl 
passions. Hence the terrible cruelties and wars of ail sav* 
âge nations. Sin and war hâve ever gone hand in hand ; 
and as they bave marched- over the world, and down 
through successive centuries, nations hâve been cônvulsed 
and destroyed« The mind sickens as it contemplâtes the 
wrongs they hâve inflicted, the sufferings they hâve caused, 
and^ th« millions on millions they bave driven from the 
earCh« No one can look at the statistics of war, without 
being fillod with horror! They show the terrible character 
of unbridled passions* Some, I know, speak of man as 
though he were a god ; but history shows him, when degrad- 
ed by sin, to be quite as much of adevil; He bas, I grant, 
great and> good powers, and' is capable by culture of 
rising to high excellency and dignity of character; butîf 
be hasno moral culture, if he listens only to the teachings 
of« sin, there is nothîng too bad for him to do! "While 
then, I reject as utterly false the degrading idea that man 
it totally depraved^ I believe that if bis moral nature i» 
neglected, and that if he is constantly subjected to unholy 
injftiences, he is capable of becoming as fiery and brutal 
a» any ferodous beast of the forest ! Il i» in this corrupted 
nature that aggressions bave their origin. 

Such is the character of the great mass of maukind. 
Society being composed of persons thus depraved, it is 
impossible to bave the rights of each citizen respected, 
without la ws to defîne and protect those rights. A gov- 
ernmerit may be pronounced an evil, but if it be an evil, it 
is a neoessary one. Consider bow varions and numerous 
are our rights* We hâve a righl to think, and speak, and 
act for ourselves ; we bave a right to control property, 
which we own ; we bave a right to a fâir trial'for charges 
preferred against us ; we bave a right to govern our own 
family ; we hâve a right to pursue any honorable calllng 
whiôh is agreeable to our taste or conducîve to our interest. 
Thèse are inaliénable rights. But il is by government 
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that they are securcd to us. Abolish government, and the 
powerful would hâve every thîng their way. Though ihe 
rights of ail might be clearly defined, ihere would be noth- 
ing to secare their protection. There would be no arbiter 
to whom our différences could be snbmitted, and no mntnal 
defender from each other's wrongs. "We roight be perpet- 
nally harming each other, interfering with each other, and 
be daily guilty of brutal violence ; but there would be none 
to bîd us, with the voice of authority, lo cease from our 
unholy work ; there would be none to say to unbiidled 
passions, ^' Thus far shall ye go, and no farther." 

Itis not enough, then, to hâve wise and good laws. 
There must be a physical force sufficient to restrain those 
by whom ihey are disregarded. Without such a force, 
laws hâve only an advisory character, and hâve no power to 
secure to society its rights. I do not say that mère physi- 
cal force is ail that is requisite. Education is also requisite. 
Without this, people are incapable of understanding thehr 
laws, and of perceiving theîr intimate connection with a 
their interests. Besides, éducation tends to elevate the 
mind, and to give it high conceptions of human rights and 
obligation. According to the criminal-reports of ail coun- 
tries, but a small proportion of convicts hâve enjoyed the 
advantages of éducation. Religion is also requisite to 
give efficacy to laws. No laws, however wise and good, 
can be enforced, if in advance of the moral sentiments of the 
mass of the people to whom they are given. You may arm 
them with ail the checks upon transgression that can be 
devised, but the moral power requisite to enforce them has no 
existence, and in conséquence they are a dead letter. En- 
act, for instance, a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks ; but unless tempérance has prepared the people to 
put down sùch a traffic, the law will be whoUy ineffectuaL 
Give a law against theft to a community of thieves, and it 
will avail nothing. Far back, then, of ail laws and police 
officers and courts of justice, lies the power which renders 
good laws efficacious. That power is religion. As far 
as this sways the people, good laws will be efficient, and 
no farther. This must control them in the use of the 
power for the enforcement of the laws. But neither édu- 
cation nor religion is enough. Unless the lovers of order 
and right bave a physical force at their commând, suffi- 
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dent to restrain the aggressors^ the be&t laws can give m> 
secdrity to life, liberty, or property. A govemnacnt, ihen, 
without pfaysîcMal force^ would be no goverament. Under 
il^ the lawless could commit any depredatioD they pleased. 
Tbey oonld born dwellings and lay. waste cities ; and 
m>ne coold sayto them, VulaiMs! ceaae^ from this unholy 
toork! An infuriated mob of a Imndred men coulddfi6troy 
an lentire nation! 

A physical force^ tberefore, of some kiiid iis indispensar 
Ue. It is tbie bul waf k of fceedom, befaind wbich . we reet 
in seccNrity, {mrsue unoiolésted our honest callings, and 
gathèr in safety aroand our chosen allars. I wiU not sUxp 
ta argue whot tbat force sboold be, tbough I am frank to own, 
tkat I am unable to devise any wfaicb wonld be better 
tban whal we now bave. I am not insensible of its im^ 
mense cost. And when I consîder this, I am ashamed of 
hnman natore*— asbamed tbat man: shoukl: bave to arm 
himself against bis brother^ and! tbat one nation shonkl 
have^ to arm itself against anotfaer. But the cost of such a 
force dœs not pro ve its inutility. If imen are unprincipled, 
there most be an arm to restrain and panish them. Oor 
rîghts and lives andtreasures, aretoo precioas.to be aban<< 
doned ;to the merey of those wbo neither fear God nor love 
eqqity; We hope it will not be always thus ; but while 
so many of our race continue to be revengeful, treachcTN 
ons and avartoions, we roust ding^to pfaysical force as the 
reas^avd of freedom and righï ; we. most keq> on our 
asmor bbwever painfnl it may be; we must< keepf oor 
coasts: fortifiedf howev«r revohing to our feelii^ mayî be 
tbe engine of deaib. Tbm protected, we may preach peace 
and love, tilltbe dearest hopesof pfailanthropbistsare^reaL- 
ized in tbe régénération of the: world; 

The forégoing considérations reoeive no attoition^ eitfaer 
in the: oration or in the sermons i Mr. Surnom bas a long 
course of reasoning^ wfaich be endeavors tosnf^rt by 
munerous quotations, to show the^terrible ch»racter of war^ 
its awfnl oonsequences^ and its inefficiency * in : seeuring 
tfae objeot atfwliich it aims. But nothing advanced on 
thèse topics, weakens,^in theleasl^ thé avguments byrwbieh 
tiHSi necessitytof physical fcnreeds pvoved* Because man 
haa^reason, dôea it foUow tbat be must use no pbysical 
power for bis defenee^ wben assailed by one in wboœ 
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reason is in subjectîon to the brute ? Becanse war wastes 
life and property, and dégrades men, does it follow that a 
nation must tamely submit to be mowed down like the 
grass of the field ? He seeros to forget that there wonld 
be a waste of blood, if a nation did not resist wben attack- 
ed. To submit is not to save life and liberty. The ques- 
tion is not, — Shall we hâve blood or no blood ? If it were, 
the décision could be given without a moment's hesitancy. 
But the question is, — Shall we défend ourselves against 
the lawless, or resign ail to tbeir controi ? Shall we aban- 
don the powers which hâve hitherto been our protection, 
and say to the unprincipled, " Go on with your work of 
ruin " ; or shall we still cling to those powers, that order^and 
securiw may be our portion ? AU we know of man's'un- 
sanctitied passions, shows that the ambitions and selfish 
and licentious would set no bounds to their desires, if they 
could gratify them without restraint What then, if our 
means of defence cost ail that Mr. Sumner says, it is no 
proof against their necessity. What if the ship Ohîo costs 
$175,000 per annum more than the annual expenditures of 
Harvard University ? It îs no argument against the neces- 
sity of such a ship ; for if we could not bave the university 
without an overawing physical force, the money api^opri- 
ated for the support of the Ohio, may be wisely appropri- 
ated. 

The reasoning of Mr. Sumner is equally defective in 
that part of bis oration, where he treats of the influences 
and préjudices which keep alive what he terms the delà- 
sion of war. What if justice is not always obtained by 
war? Does that prove that national defence iswrong? 
Justice is not always obtained in courts of judicature ; i>ut 
would he hâve them abolished ? What if the wrong prac- 
tices of nations do not transmute wrong into right ? Does 
that show that we bave no right to défend ourselves by a 
resort to physical force ? What if the New Testament says, 
we must conquer by love? Does that prove that we must 
tamely submit to ail kinds of oppression and cruelties ? 
What if some fight for honor? Is that any proof that we 
must not défend our lives and liberty ? 

The sermons fall far short of meeting the real questioa 
in debate. They dwell at length upon those precepts 
which require love to enemies, and prohibit the reslst- 
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ance to evil, and from thèse infer, that ail self-defence is 
wrong. But they make no attempt to show how it wonld 
be possible to secure Ihe rights of society, without tbe aid 
of physical force. So much stress is laid upon the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, tbat it may be well to consider their 
bearing on the question we are discussing. We bave 
great vénération for the Bible, and believe that its précepte 
are divine. If, however, they are divine, they cannot be 
impracticable ; and consequently, they should receive no in« 
terpretation which would make ihem destroy the true inter- 
ests of society. If literally interpreted, the precept which 
^ysi — Resist not evil, prohibits the moral as well as the 
physical résistance of evil. Such an interprétation ail 
would say is forced ; but is it more so, than that which 
would make it prohibit ail physical résistance of evil? 
Can it mean that I am not to hold back the assassin who 
would murder my children ? or the incendiary who would 
burn my dwelling ? or tbe man who casts about firebrands, 
arrows and death ? It is impious to say that one who 
loved right and justice as the Master did, ever gave a pre- 
cept containing such prohibitions. The truth is, the 
precept in question, was never designed for a gênerai raie ; 
but was given to bis early foUowers, as their guide, when 
wronged bv the tyrants under whom they lived. To resist 
them, would be of no avail; it was better, therefore, pa- 
tiently to endure. 

The command to rendcr not evil for evU, prohibits not 
self-defence, but retaliation. The différence belween the 
two is veiy great. Retsdiation seeks only the injury of him 
agaitist whom it is aimed ; every word it utters, and every 
blow it strikes, is for injury. It measures the injury it would 
inflict, not by any rule of justice, but by its own reckless 
vindictiveness. Self-defence does nothing for the sake of 
injury. It bas no désire to harm the aggressor, and would 
gladly be spared tbe necessity which forces it to act. In 
vfew of this différence between retaliation and self-defence, 
it must be confessed, that those who confound them, show 
a sad want of mental acuteness. 

The precepts requiring love to enemies and forgiveness 
of wrongs, are far from prohibiting self-defence. Qod 
loves his enemies, yet he punishes them. He forgives 
transgressors, yet he makes them feel the weight of his dis- 
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pleasure. In ail his dealings, be is governed by love, yeir 
very maoy and terriUe are the jadgmefils with which be^ 
vkits those wbo disregard his laws. Thèse faets sbpw^ 
thaï men raay feel oompeUed to inâict evilnpon a brother^ 
maoy and yet bave no hatred towards him, and no uowil* 
lingness to extend the hand of forgiveoess to him. Thsà 
jodge wbo dooms a criminal to imprisonm^it^ does lÈOii 
Imte bim or rejoice in bis punishment; but knowing him 
to be a dangerous man, and that crime mtkst be restrained, 
be feeb compelled by the best feelings of bis beart, to 
deprive htm of bis liberty. We owe duties» not only to» 
criminals, bot also to friendd* If I, see a friend unjnstlyj 
assailed by the tongue of slandèr^ it is roy daly to expose 
tbat injustice. If I see a friend wronged ; ont of hid pos^. 
sessions, it is my daty to seek their restoiation. If I: see. 
a friend bratally assailed by ruffians, it ismy daty^to aid 
bim in protecting himselfi Tbat: thèse are doties, camiot' 
be questioned. Tbey spring fix>m oar relations ta eacb^ 
otter, and are enforeed by the express comniands<of Gk>d. 
Bat one duty can , never confltct with . anotbier. Henoe.' in ; 
driving back the rutbless assassin, I do not violàte the lawj. 
of love or of forgiveness* E very man owes a datyito him^ 
self. He is boand to exeroise.the reaion Gtod bas.gîvea. 
bim, and to . use aright ail the powersi with which' be is^ 
endowed; l^nctly speaking, bis powers>sffe God's; aadî 
be bas no right to use them differently. than. Godi di^ 
rects. Has be, then, a right to sacrifice them, or sland 
still and permit otfaers to do it ? . If not^ he is far from^vio^. 
lating the.law of.love and forgiveness, wben be feels'CCHii^ 
pelled to smite bim wbo would destroy^ bisi life. Tl^ 
question, I know^ isofteu: asked^ wJJMtber-it is loving' ai 
man, to maim or destroy bim ? But ia not the eame quest 
tion applicable to Gk>d, wbo.maims^and destroys? Mày>I' 
not ask, whether the father would exhibit a trae love for ^ 
\m cbildren, who shouldy without any- résistance^ see them. 
mufdered in bis présence ? Love^is not a , narrow prinet- 
ple which cries perpetually^ •—« Harm not the ustasski ; raise i 
not a hand against the redcless; itreeogmzes thei rights of ; 
the innocent as well as tbe.rigbts of* the> wiçked ; and it 
will do nothing ineonsistent witb> equiiy, to shield any> 
from the doom tbey bave incurred. He, then, is false to. 
love, who will not seek to défend the innocent, rather iban. 
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he who prevents theîr being trampled upon with the iron 
beel of eruelty. 

V In tbe life of the Savîour, there is nothing whîcb conflicts 
with tbîs reasoiring. He, I grant, never resîsted evil. We 
can, bowever, base no argument on this ; for bad he re- 
sîsted, it would bave been in vain. He might, ît is tme, 
bave employed bis miraculous power ; but ît was gîven 
for no such purposes, and such a use of it would bave pre- 
vented bis being an example of patience ^nd submission 
to those doomed to endure insults and wrongs. But wbile 
he did not resist evil, he paîd tribute to the government ; 
be said, " Render to Cœsar the things that are Cœsar's ; " 
and he often pointed the rebellions Jews to the destruction 
whieh awaited them by tbe hands of the Romans, as a 
punishment for theîr sins. I can see nothing, therefore, in 
the life of Christ which forbids self-defence. If there is 
anv thing, he reflects but imperfectly the character of the 
innnite Father who destroyed the Jews for oppressing the 
Christians. Why did he not let them conquer their ene- 
mies by love? and why did be so often point to that des- 
truction, to encourage the Christians in their heavy trials ? 
Why did he not say, — No judgment can be executed for 
your relief ; you must work your way through ail diffioul- 
lies by love ? 

I shall not be understood, I trust, by tbe foregoing views, 
to bold, that man can do wrong for the sake of saving bis 
life or the lives of bis friends. I readily admit that be 
sbould do right, let what extremity may happen. He would 
better yîeld his life than tell a falsehood or violate any 
moral principle. And I cannot see that one of the posi- 
tions for which I bave contênded, conflicts in the least with 
this idea. In order to show that such îs the case, suppose 
I am attacked in my own dwelling by a man who bas an- 
nounced that he will murder me and my family. Thus 
attacked, my position would be entirely difièrent from that 
of my assailant. He would be tbe aggressor, and be 
moved by unholy passions. In order to save my own life 
and the lives of my family, I smite him down. I do not 
wish to do ît ; I would be glad to spare him ; but my life, 
and tbe lives of those about me were entrusted to my care, 
and I am bound to défend them. Hence tbe blow which 
I strike, îs entirely différent in its character, from that 
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which my aesailant strikes. I ask careful attention to thi8<; 
for if a change of circumstances cannot change thé cbarao* 
ter of aa act, self-defence is wrong^ But there is a wide 
dii]ference in the two cases. The ruffian wishes to injare 
tfae one he attacks ; but the man who resists him, does not 
wish to injare the ruffian ; he only wishes to défend him- 
self^ and he does nothing more than he feels to be essen- 
tial for that purpose. Hie is not, like the ruffian, actnated 
by revenge, hatred, avarice, or any bad passion whatever ; 
be does only what necessity compels him to do* 

As this distinction is one of peouliar. importance, I wiit 
introduce another illustration. Suppose five hundred citi* 
zens of Boston, become intoxicated with passion, and, 
in their madness and revenge, arm themselves with 
deadly weapons, and commence slaughtering our peace- 
able citizens, laying waste our dwellings, and reducing 
our city to ashes! The autborities go out to them and 
beg them to desist; but they, too, are attacked ! Finding 
tliat entreaty will not avail, the militia* are marched out ; 
and as they stand ready to fire, the insurgents are asked' to 
lay down their arms; but they answer the request by the 
discharge of their own musketryj and- the cry of, ^-^ Destruc- 
tion! destruction to the reigning powers !' Now, would. 
it be wrong to resist by force such a band of oudaws ; 
wrong to fire upon theni, and if needs be, eut them down? 

There is a choice of evils hère. Either this mob must 
beallowed; to slaughter to their heart's> content, or they 
must be stopped; by having the woi^ of slaughter begun 
among them. The authorities*do not wish the destruc- 
tion of the mob ; they would: not injure them if necessity 
did not compel it ; but they ar^ bound not to see the inno- 
cent fall by the hands of the guilty ; not to see rights in*> 
vaded without resisting the invaders. Thus, we perceive^ 
there may be a conflict, and one party engaged therein 
may be innocent. If I act in self-defence, I am innocent^ 
even though I find it necessary to destroy ; and the city 
whioh acte in self-defence, may be innocent, though it des- 
troys. 

If rîght in thèse vîews, why may there not be war, and 
yet, one party in the war be entirely innocent? We will 
suppose that Mexico, without cause, were to make war 
upon us. It is a small nation, and possessed of very lim- 
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iled resources ; yét, if we wete to màke no resistancei Jt 
•eonld 80on do us an incalcnlable amoont of mischief ; H 
«ould des^roy onr eifies vùà towns, bulcber oar eitizens, 
«attd establisti its dominion «yver ottr whole land. Nouf, 
why woctkl it be any Inore wrong for this nation to reeist ' 
Mexico, than îot Boston to restet a tnob, or for me to 
«esist a ruffian ? The vmc itself >xrould be i^ong, yet we 
should be an innocent peily in it. The whde matter ia 
«educed to tbe sin^e question of «elf^iefenee. If wé bave 
B "right 4o défend oorselvesy a nation fnust bave tbe saine 
«igbt If one knan bas a rigfat to défend himselt^ two meh 
«mst bave a rigbt to défend tbemselves ; twenty nften mnsi 
4iave tbe same ri^; and a bundred Ihousand tbe «ame. 
I oannot see wbat efifeot tiumbers càn bave in regard to 
4bîs rigbt. And yet, sftrange as It may seem, sème wbo 
«dmit tbe tigbt of self-defeaee, deny tbe rigbt of a naMoa 
4o d^nd \\jbà£J^ 

l aannot «odersland tbepbîlosopby by wbich sHefa a d»- 
4înetion is fliade. I fcnew it is argued by Hix. Sumnec, 
and justly argued, tbat a isAA of strength belween two 
aatîonsi, does notbihg towards proving whioh is rigbt. Neî- 
thèr does tbe trial of strengtb between two roen, do any tbing 
towards (Nroving Wbicb is rigbt. The ruffian wbo sbould 
^kttaek me in my own bowe, mtgbt prove tbe «ironger, 
and prevail against me, notwithsianding ail tbe efforts I 
<K>nld make in my own defenœ. Tbe mob migbt .prove 
tnore powerful than tbe anthùrities tbey resist, and subdne 
^ tbe forces broug^ against tbem. But because tbis 
teîgbt be yie <oase, Would it be a reason why I sbould not 
#eek to défend myself, or wby duly-eonstituted autfaorities 
«honkl not seek their defenee f It is a perfect fallacy, tbere* 
jbre, lo «ay, a ïiation è«i no rigbt to défend itself against 
tbe aggressions of a fore^ii foe, thof^ an ikidividuid bas 
a rigbt to défend bitiiéelf against a rmian, and a city or a 
lowA 10 défend itseUT agarwst a «nob. Tbe principic wbtch 
justifies self*defence iMk atiy cîase^ will justify it in ail cases, 
wbere violence is reckkssly employed in invading rightéu 

" Force," it is aaid, by Mr. Sumner, " may be employa 
'Wuier tbe sanction of jnstiôe in tbe comervation of tbe 

♦Ses Kev. A. î^. Peabody't Address on the Nature and Influence 
^ War, in trhich lie admits ^e right of iddividuals to deftad them- 
selree, but dénies tbe right of a nation to défend itself. 
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laws and of domestic qaiet'' And well does he say this ; 
for as we hâve seen, a law wbich bas no physical arm to 
enforce its demanda, bas no power to préserve order, re- 
strain oatrages, or protect buman rigbts. Bat bere the 
question urges itself npon us, — Why may not a nation pro- 
tect itself from foreign aggressions, as well as domestic 
aggres^ions? Is it replied, that a court of justice first décides 
wl^at shall be tbe punisbraent for a domestic aggression ; 
and tbat tbe force employed against tbe* aggressors only 
exécutes wbat tbe constituted tribunal bas declared just ? 
Tben, I ask, Is a court bigber tban a nation, and better 
qualified to judge wbat is right ? To me, it seems, tbat 
in a mère matter of rigbt, as mucb confidence could be 
placed in the décisions of congress, as in tbe décisions 
of tbe bighest court in tbe land. Hence, I can see 
notbing wbich can justify the use of force in resisting 
domestic aggressions, wbich will not also justify a nation 
in resisting foreign aggressions. Mr. Sumner, l am 
aware, attempts to prove, tbat a nation cannot act on 
tbe défensive ; but why not, as well as an individual or a 
city ? Suppose Mexico were to send an army into Bos- 
ton, and commence the destruction of our citizens, stores, 
dwellings and churches; should we not be defending our* 
selves by driving the army frora our midst, just as mucb 
as we should, in quelling a riot, raised by our own citizens ? 
I can see no différence in the two cases. One, to me, is 
just as mucb an act of self-defence as the other. Still, it is 
said, there can be no défensive war! This position, if it 
bas any strengtb whatsoever, dérives it from a false and 
sopbistical définition of war. It is not, as Mr. Sumner 
says, '^ A public armed contest between two nations in 
order to establish justice between them." The more correct 
définition is the common one : war is a contest between two 
nations or states carried on by force. This is tbe more correct, 
because nations not unfrequendy engage in war, in order 
to obtain territory, to wbich tbey know tbey bave no rigbt 
To secure justice bas been no object of many of the most 
bloody wars that bave ever cursed tbe world. Hence, tbe 
common définition of war is correct ; and a war is offensive 
wben commenced to make aggressions upon tbe rigbts of 
others, and défensive wben a nation thus attacked, seeks to 
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défend itself agaiost its eneroy. CoBseqnently, tbe lasC 
Vfwt with Bogtand was on our part d^ensùfti and on ihe 
part of ËngUnd offensive* England began it by compelling 
oor seanien lo serve in her navy« Thif was a raonstrons 
«ggression upoa onr righls. Oar country promked pro- 
temion to ber citizens; and wben ibev were forced away« 
aad ooQipelleâ to «erve in thc navy of a fereign nation, we 
were bound by oar obligations to ihose wronged cilizena» 
lo redore them ta tbeir righls, if we could. Thus England 
made aggressions upon us, and we songbt to défend oor- 
aelves from tbose aggressîons. Tbe war was not to detor- 
mine whether it was jost ibr tbose seamen to be thos im- 
piessed ; onr nalûon had decided tbat it was shamefally 
Qoîiasl ; bot tbe w«r was to ponish England for her in- 
justice, «ad make ber deliver up oar nen tbat she beld in 
bendi^fe. 

Wans tbeni are not io détermine wbat is jost Sncb an 
idea is «béer sopbîstry. Tbey are, so far as tbe oflensive 
paity ave oonceraed, lo obtain wbat is unjnst ; and so iar 
as tbe défensive party are concerned, to obtain wbat in 
jast; bat not to delermim what is just. Tbat is firal 
determinedy beibre an bonest nation seeks its defenee. 
Yoa migbt as well say^ Force employed to resist internai 
Ttoleace, is to détermine wbat is ligbt ; as to say, Force 
employed to resist cxtemal violence, is to détermine wbirt 
ia rigbi. Tbere mav be, tbaa, in a war« a défensive party; 
and as tbe principfe ^ 8elf«defenoe nnder some aream- 
ataaeea Is admiUed to be rigbt^ a nalîoa maj jnstly ei^gi^ 
ia war in aelf-defence* 

Bat Ibis, it is said, is not Cbristian. Cbristians^ rt is 
eantendedf sbonld bear and forbear ; tbev sbould conquer 
by palienee and love. I bave great faith in forbearance» 
patienoei and lova ; I beKeve mat tbey possess a migfaty 
eaeq^* Bat gentlemen wbo appeal to tbese» and set iSorth 
thek -power in «nch glowing eloqnencei oqgbt lo be oon« 
sisteat; and if thèse ase more efficacions in overcoming 
a«alioaal Coe, in sabdning ail nalional opposition, why 
not en^doy Ibem in oonqaerii^ a mob ; in sabdaing tbose 
engaged ^n tbe slave trade ; in controlling tbose wbo res is 
tbe laws of tbe land ? ^ Why bave courts of justice, and 

^ Vr. Banmer tays, In spetJàog of As imvy^ **J9o fiur as it may be 
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latapers to plead for the conviction and panishment of 
criminals ? Why hâve polîce-ofl5cers, jaîb, and prisons ? 
Why not conquer ail onenders by love, restrain ail out- 
rages by love, and protect the poor African from the slave 
stealer, by love? If love is snch a panacea in purifying 
a nation, we shonld think it might parify a piratical crew, 
a ferocions band of rioters, and reckless thieves, robbers, 
and murderers. The truth is, either national résistance of 
wrong by physical force is right, or the entire doctrine of 
non-resistance is trae. There is no middle-ground on 
which to stand ; and I am amazed that any man, who has 
the ability to reason, shonld suppose there is. 

I never yet saw but one person who was entirely con- 
sistent, that claimed to be a non-resistant ; and that person 
has been again and again prononnced insane; and I hâve 
seen that person forced from a non-resistant meeting, by 
non-resistants themselves! As mnch as I dislike non- 
resistant doctrines, I hâve greatly admired the consîstenoy 
of the person to whom I refer, and the fidelity with which 
fae adhered to the conclusions which followed legitiroately 
from admitted preroises. I remember on one occasion, 
this person resisted the organization of a meeting, and 
maintained that as those who calied it held that God's 
law was a sufficient raie for ail situations, and as they re- 
fused allegiance to ail officers of human laws, they had no 
right to choose a presMing officer, or hâve any laws for 
their government. This faithful adhérence to legitimate 
conclusions, exposed the absurdity of the theory, abont as 
fully as does the preamt)le of the Non-Resistant Society, 
which reads somewhat after this manner: Whereasj we 
disown allegiance to human lawsy and believe the (Kvime 
law a svffiaent guide ; resolvedj that weform ourselves inio 
a Non-Resistant Society^ imd adopt the foUowing laws for 
owr government — every*5ne of which was framed by man ! 

It has been argued by some, that préparations lot war, 
create and strengthen the war spirit ; and that pénal laws, 
jails, and prisons create evil désires. But the war spirit 
we bave seen to be the spirit of avarice, of revenge, and 

necestary m a part of the police of the seaa, to parge them of pirates, 
and above ail to clefeat the hatefal trafic in human flesh, it is a proper 
arm of goveniment,^ p. 56. 
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hatred. In this spiritf and in tlie désire for famé and glory, 
war bas its origin. Tbe same evil désires wbich lead to 
war, lead men to rob, and steal, and murder. How, theni 
can we suppose that tbe abolition of tbe pénal laws of tbe 
land, woald render men just, bonest, kind, and faithful? 
And yet, it is argued, that if we abolisb prisons, dismiss 
ail officers of justice, and repeal ail pénal laws, men will 
leave off sinning! Tbis is indeed curious logic. Why, 
tben, does God punish ? Wby does be not act upon tbis 
improved pbilosopby, and cease bis work of punisbment, 
and abrogate ail bis penalties ? Perbaps it was tbe threat- 
ened destruction of tbe old world, wbicb made it so wicked ! 
Who believes that tbe reason why we bave tbieves is be- 
cause we bave looks upon our bouses, and prisons for tbe 
punishment of theft ? If you would test tbis pbilosopby, 
jnst abolish tbe law regulating tbe rigbt to bold property. 
Try it for a single year, and see bow we sbould succeed. 
Beader, this is a dream of enthusiasls ; and wbile it speaks 
well for tbeir benevolence, it is far from being creditable to 
their reason or judgment. Tbe fact is, men are selfish, 
avaricious, revengeiul and deceitful ; tbey bave not that 
sensé of justice and rigbt, wbicb will keep tbem always in 
Ihe path of duty. We need laws, tberefore, wbicb define 
our rights, and the barriers of penalties and prisons and 
tbe various means of physical defence, against tbe inroads 
of evil, by wbicb we are noxjr protected. Take thèse 
away, and the âoodgates would be entirely removed, and 
ruin would corne in upon us unobstructed. 

In taking tbis position, I do by no means dispute the 
power of kindness and love. I would bave tbem employ- 
ed in ail tbe transactions of life ; in framing ail tbe laws of 
tbe land ; and in tbe treatment of ail who ofTend against 
tbe laws. The instances, however, wbicb are adduced to 
show the power of love, only gp tô establisb its utility in 
thèse ways, and are far from proving that it would be 
sufficient without law, penalties, or prisons. If you repeal 
ail penalties and abolish ail prisons, bow are you to bold 
tbe lawless, so as to make tbem feel the power of love ? 
The kind treatment of prisoners is often appealed to, 
and very justly, to show tbe power of kindness in reclaira- 
ing tbem ; but were the kindness manifested by unbolting 
the prison doors, and bidding the prisoners go free, tbey 
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HKicild nnqaestionably return to tbeir evil ways. Bat by 
beiiig beld in confinement, and whilo there treated kindly, 
ihey are made to reflect apon tbeir wrong, and see tbeir 
error. In this way, tbeir bigber and better faenlties are 
aronscd to action. 

The condact of tbe Savionr in not oondemning the 
criminal woman, is often appealed to as proof ibat we 
sboutd neitber pnnish nor condemir tbe gniky. Bat tbose 
who refer to this case, forget bow he condemned the 
scribes and Pbarisees, and the serere terms in whicb be 
denoanced tbeir gross bypocrisy, and tbe terrible panisb* 
ments with whicb be tbreatened tbem. A beart crnshed 
with a sensé of its sin, and beating wilb émotions of peni* 
tence, Jesas woald not condemn ; bat tbe hardened, reck- 
)ess sinner, be did condemn, in tbe strongest iangaage be 
could employ. There is jastiee in Ood as well as merey ; 
and that jastice will use its rod, even tboogb mercy weeps 
at every blow that is strnck. 

Tbas, I bave no faitb in tbe visionary idea, tbat if we 
d<estroyed onr forts, converted oar sbips of war înto mer- 
chant vessels, and disbanded our militia, we sbonld be 
safer than we now are. Wby suppose tbat foreign nations 
are better than our own ? We hâve no soch confidence 
in our own people. Tbe very men tbat say, Throw to the 
winds ail your roeans of defence, lock tbeir dwelKngs whe» 
tbey retire to rest, place tbeir money under the gaaid of a 
strong boit, and cbeerfnlly consent to pay tbe watcbmen 
that patrol tbeir street by night! Wby, look at tbe idea a 
moment. Suppose there is no nation but what woald 
bave too much magnanimity to attack us, if we shoald lay 
down our arms, what would protect us against a horde of 
pirates? Our seas are thickly covered with piratieal 
vessels, sailing in searcb of plunder, and attacking, not tbe 
armed, but tbe unarmed,tbose who bave no earfhly means 
of defence, who go out without sword, or spear, or gun. 
The crews of such vessels, would not live upon tbe lonely 
sea, if it were not for fear of tbe law. Tbey fear the prison 
and the galtows. Let them but know tbat our weapons of 
defence were destroyed, and they would throng our cities, 
and appropriate to tbeir use whatever they desired. In 
proportion as man's passions are unsubdued, we need 
thèse bulwarks. For ail, in society , tbey are not now needed. 
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Tbe law is for the lawless, and tbe niagistrate holds his 
office, to be a terror to the evil-doer. But while men ooii« 
tinae to prey npon eacb otber, thèse bulwarks mast stand. 
It is aseless to remind ns of their annaal cost ; for if we 
cannot bave society without them, expensive as they are, 
tbey are cheap ind^. It is also useless to point us to 
the bavoc of life resulting from the defence of our rigbts ; 
for we bave yet to learn, that their defence costs more 
blood than their snrrender would. Is it not better that a 
thousand sboald fall upon tbe battle-field, than that ten 
tboQsand sboald be slaugbtered in their homes ? 

The tratb is, the advocates of tbe tbeory we oppose, be- 

fin wrong ; tbey unchaîn tbe tiger, and then seek to taroe 
im ; tbey let loose tbe beasts of prey, and then seek to sab- 
dae them. War bas its origin in base passions ; let non-re» 
sistants therefore, begin at the seat of tbe evil. There is 
wbere tbe Saviour began. The prophet tbns describes the 
way in which Jésus will abolisb war : ^^ He sball judge 
aroong the nations, and sball rebuke many people ; and 
tbey sball beat their swords into plougbshares, and their 
spears into pruning faooks ; nation sball not lift up sword 
against nation ; neitber sball they learn war any more." — 
This is our tbeory, Begenerate men ; give them moral 
power to control their passions; teacb them their rigbts 
and duties ; teacb them their relations to eacb other ; show 
them in what their real interests qonsist ; wake up in their 
hearts a true love, and then you will prépare them for the 
promised days of peace. 

Already bas so mucb been donc in this work of regen« 
eration, that we need never bave another war. Tbe world 
is too far advanced in knowledge and virtue for this. Let 
there be a Congress of nations at once formed ; let ail ques- 
tions of dispute be settled by that ; let this arrangement be 
legally efïected, and then we may dispense with some of 
our fortifications and our means of defence. But we 
would say to the impatient peace-man, Wait till you obtain 
your substitute for our présent bulwarks ; be not too much 
in a hurry to tear down. Tbe days of peaceful glory which 
you see, are beautiful, and they will come. They are 
attractive and delightful ; ahready I feel their boly influence ; 
their ligbt beams upon me, and gladly would I basten their 
approacb. But the fulness of time bas not yet come for 
9« 
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them to be nshered !n ; a CkHigress of nattons mnst iirst be 
eatablisbed ; onr international relations mnst be better de- 
fined and nnderstood ; we mnst see more clearly than 
we yet do, tbe Iblly of resorting to bmte forée; and we 
mnst bave more love for man as roan, and more révérence 
for God. I ask not,then, that the peaoe-man sbovid sns- 
pend his labors ; let bim work, tbere is enongb to do ; bat 
let him not, just yet, tear away tbe old fortifications, and 
break down tbe old bnlwarks. Watt till we know wbat 
England and France say to a Congress of nations ; wait 
tiU the Savionr sball bave indged among more of tbe pe^ 
pie, and sball bave rebnked more by bis spirit. Wait till 
tbe Mon becomes a Httle more tame and peaeefcd, and looks 
wilb a less fieroe eye npon tbe lamb wbicb is approacbing 

nOHll'* O* A» 8* 
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L A Compend of Christiui DivinSty. By Sjlvanas Cobb^ Fiist 
SdiyoD. BottosfiPobliihsdbytlieAHtlKNr. laML 12taKKp^4a8. 

Thi3 18 a popular présentation, «s its tille iodicates, of th« ehief 
topics of Chrîstianity, arranged in something like systematic 
order, and regarded, as wilf naturally be anticipated, from a 
Universaligt point of view. The Divine Existence, C^aracter, 
and Government; the Person of Christ, his Divine Bfissioa, 
Office) and Teachings ; the Future Life ; and the Fcmnatioa of 
Ctiristiaii CharacCer,-^ thèse are the gênerai subjects wbîch may 
be saîd to comprehend the saveral partîeulars <i the Compena ; 
m the discussion of vbioh, however, nany teicts mt Seriptuie aie 
explained, aad principles of iaterprelatioo are illttsmted. The 
work,tbough essentiaUya Universalist vort(, diflbrs jsonsidfsahly, 
in its plan, from other publications wbich bave appeared in 
bebalf of the same fiiitb. It does, indeed, go over much grouod 
wbich had afready been surveyed in iheoi, but with différent 
illustrations, with some différent views, and with référence to a 
more systematic whole. We think it bas tbe advantage of most 
of tbem, in its arrangement, and tbat t}ie manner of its exécution 
does not iaH betow theirs. It is the product of the author^ own 
thought. Theu^ he bas availed himsetf of nany ièsM, wbich 
were ^fst suggested or developed by othefs, we ean every wbere 
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•ee that tbey havt gone tbfOMK tbe proeest ot digestion in kw 
own roiod, and thaï they take both their form and bearing from 
his mode of thiaking, We may add, that the work îe writtea in 
the spirit of caodor, at the saine time that k is marked with great 
plainness of spee€h, and with much earnestness. Simple* 
hearted honesty is always candid, even in its véhémence, and it 
not so likelj te give ol9bnce, bj its ¥ery frankest expressions, as a 
caviiling disposition by affected modération of language. 

Of course, many things must be omtttsd, in order to bring 
witbîo the dimenmns of sucb a book, so wide a plan as oae 
«aabmoiog the ouUines of Natural and Revealed Religion. It is 
eoough ibat tbe leading prtnetples be clearlj traced eut aad 
defined. It most also be the case» that the antbor will bave sone 
Tiewa peeiiUar to himself, or to a few, whîoh wiil appear in bis 
tmatment ot semé of tbe nuraerous détails into which he is 
obliged to enler; so that our approval of the gênera! doctrine, 
witt not be nnderstood to co?er everjr panicular idea. But we' 
bearttiy reconmiead the work, in the wbole^ as a plea Ûm/i wiH 
da good, in behalf of éM great prineiples of Christian tmth. 

Ëvety real thinker, wl^ attempts to bria^ his thoughts on 
leligion tnto a i^tera, and to expbin their bearing, wiH nat«iralhr 
do it with référence only to such points and relations as He withm 
««evtain circle, wbich may be catUd his philosophical or spécula- 
tive horizon. This will be of wider or narrower extent, aecerding 
m the range which he bas been accustomed to take, in his 
peevliar mode of thinking; but in ail cases, it mnst, ef coaree, 
be lûnited, and ieave out ef sigbt many ouestions which would 
arîse were our horizon a little more eniarged. This considération 
sbould always be kept in miad, test immédiate beariags sbouid 
be mistaken for uhknate bearii^, and partial explanations fbr 
complète. It would be a child^s idea, to suppose that tlie circle, 
which seems tp shut down on our vision, is an absolute boucidary, 
embracing tbe whole, and that there i$ nothiog beyond« As to a 
complète System of Divinity, there is no such thing possible fi»r 
a finite mind^ sînce the very subject itself is infinité, and goes 
down to imfkthoipable depths, as well as up to incQQceival^e 
heights. 

% Plato contra Atbep^. Piste «fsinst tbe Aibeists^ er the Tanlh 
Bock of the Dialogue oa liswa, accompanied with Critical Notes, and 
followeâ by extenoed Dissertations on some of tbe main pointji of the 
Piatonic rhtlosophy and Tbeologjr, especially as compared with the 
Holy Seriptures. By Tayler Lewis, LL. B., Proftwsor of the Greek 
Lai^^i^ and Utsntase in the Hnéversity in the Cily of New York, 
A^^4Mk Msw YaiÉ! PobbBbed by Harper sad Bratbeis, No. m 
CUffitraet. m». |9sM^M»*97a 

A Ysmr Mal HMkm ùf die Greek, aocording te the test ef 
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Bekker and Ast, with lome improTeroents ; illuBtrated wîth 
English Notes, and designed partty for the use of senior classes 
in collège, as well as for more advanced inquirers. 

A distinguishing feature of the work, however, is the Editeras 
Dissertations, filliug 286 pages. Thèse are well worth the atten- 
tive perusal of every one accustomed to the science of spéculative 
philosophy. They are evidently the product of a strong mind, 
familiar with abstract reasoning, and are ealculated, even by their 
extrême conclusions, to awaken the spirit of research, in such as 
are fond of the exercise. The author is extravagantly conservative 
in his temper, hardly willing to discard a confessedly erroneous 
System, if it only be old and sanctioned by gênerai usage. A 
most révèrent admirer of Plato, he finds in that philosopher nearly 
ail the éléments of the présent Orthodox divinity, — perhaps ail, 
except that of vicarious atonement ; and, even of this, he seems 
to think there may be the germ, in the old heathen notion of 
sacrifices. On no other ground, (tt is his own assertion ! ) caa 
he hope for the salvation of Plato and Socrates. If it be, indeed, 
absolutely indispensable to his future welfare, we will trust that, 
in sacrificing a cock to .^sculapius, Socrates unknowingly 
recognized the vicarious principle of Orthodoxy. We do not 
think that any thing further can be reasonably demanded of us, 
in the way either of credulity, or of deference to a narrow 
bigotry. 

As the System of divinity, called Orthodox, was originally 
devised by interpretingChristiauity according to certain m^ifica- 
tions of the Platonic philosophy, it can be no hard roatter to dis* 
cover, in tum,the éléments of Orthodoxy, more or less developed, 
in that philosophy, if we only look back upon it through the 
médium which it has had so great an influence in preparing and 
fashioning. 

3. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches: with Enucidations. By 
Thomas Carlyle. In two volumes. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 1845. 12mo. pp. 560, 437. 

The larger part of thèse volumes consista, as will be inferred 
from the title, of CromwelPs Letters and Speeches. Carlyle, how- 
ever, has contrived to set thèse documents in such an historical 
frame-work as makes the whole a sort of picture-gallery, illustrât- 
ing the character, scènes and progress of the great Révolution to 
which they belong. By a few simple " elucidations,'* CromwelPs 
language is not only rescued forever from the charce socommon- 
ly repeated and believed, of confused, unmeaning jargon, but be- 
oomes, to our surprise, for the most part clear,alway8 significaat, 
and sometimes very forcible. It is above ail grâces of oratoiy 
or fine writing; puritanic, untrimmed, sbaggy witk ^^warts'^ 
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inte his own coarse fkce, elliptîeal, Init full of noeaning, and tVia 
direct to the point. No man can read thèse Letters and Speeche», 
in a true spirit, without beiog convinced by them that, of ail the 
distînguished eharacters in English history, none bave been more 
belied than Cromwell. VVe feel that his words are not the worës 
of suoh an half-fanatic, hatr>hypocrite, as he bas been made to 
pass fbr. They are tbe natural, unstudieé utteranoes of a $tF0Bg 
man, religious to tbe very core of h^ beart. He was, indeed, 
touched witb a stem enthusiatm, which elevated him above 
scruples, and made him seem perpetually to hear thé explicit 
voiee of Grod in tbe demanda of tbe times; yet bis retigîous 
enthusiasm never distnrbed his cYear insight into the condition 
and tendency of affairs, and in ail bis unscrupulous measurea, he 
was evidentfv conscientious, and profoundly in earnest. To him, 
life had no play«day ; he toiled, as ii servant, ^^ beneath bis great 
Task-master^a eye.'* Connect bis language witb bis acts, and 
the whole goes far to justify the représentation given of him in 
"Heroes and Hero-WQrship,^**-^an awfui Spirit in times of 
public corruption^ at once a destroyiog Slva aod a r^novating 
Visbnu. 

We wished to say something of the manner îo ivhich Carlyle 
has performed his part in thèse volumes \ but who caq justly de-^ 
scribe the working of so great» so strange a Genius ! An eye 
thaï looks straight through ail ^^ cloth-garments*' and other wrap- 
pings, steadily into the heart of the matter ; a ceas^Içss play of 
thoughts, flashipg out, in every direction, far into tbe infinité 
deptbs around ; a fantastic humor that sets at npught ail received 
usages and proprieties, and that still teaches tne profoundçst 
lessons while ît nins riot, — ail thesq are hère, as in some of bis for- 
mer Works. We find bere,also, the same drarnatico*scenic method 
of présentation { and considérable of tbe same grotesque style, 
wbich we can hardly wish Carlyle to lay whoîly aside,— it is so 
expressive in his management, — though it aflects us to nau^ea 
in ail his imitators, someiimes even in £merson. It is, bowever, 
of far more importance to mark the great moral principles which 
Carlyle everywhere lays open at the bottom of God^s govern- 
ment of tbe world, and which he so powerfuily enforces m their 
bearings on political and social welfare. He is the Noah of thia 
âge, ^^ a preacher of righteousness '* to tbe English nation, and to 
other nations, too, if they will heed. If not, anothe? kind of 
teacher will be sent, as of old. 

4. The History of Charlestown, Massachusetts. By Richard Froth- 
ingbain, Jr., Itc. &c. Chsrlestown: Charles P. EroinoBs. Boston: 
Charles C Lîttle and James Brown. 1845. 8va. 

We are glad to see tbis work undertaken by one so able and 
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disposed to do it justice. The firat number only of it is published, 
as yet, extending to forty-eight pages ; and it yf\\] be proper to 
defer a particular notice, till its completion. h may not be un» 
seasonable, however, to observe, hère, that the author bas given, 
in this commencement, satisfactory proof of research, as well as 
of tact in arrangement and narration, and that the publisheis 
bave put the work on good paper and priut, and fumished a very 
handsome view of the ** McLean Âsylum/' 

The early history of Charlestown will be immediately interest- 
infi to the inhabitants of ail the neighboring villages, as thut town 
originally included Malden, Stoneham, Woburn, Burlington, and 
Somerville ; a large part of Medford, and a small part of Cam- 
bridge, West Cambridge, and Reading. 

5. Oration, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Dartmoath 
Collège, delivered July 30, 1845. Bv Lieonard Bacon, Pastor of the 
First Churcb in New Uaven, Ct Hanover: Sept. 1845. 8vo. pp. 23. 

This is a performance of no grcat pretensions ; but like most 
things which come to us in humility, it contains much sound 
wisdom and practical truth — much more than a multitude of 
similar performances, of vastly higher claims. Its object is to 

f>re8ent ^* sqme thoughts on the relations and the dulies of libéral- 
y educated men in our âge and in our country.^' He defines a 
^Miberal éducation*' and ^^a liberally educated man" on this 
wise : ^^ It is that higher and gênerai éducation in science and in 
letters, which is distinguished from common éducation on the one 

hand, and from professional éducation on the other A 

liberally educated man, then, is one whose faculties bave been 
disciplined, and whose mind bas been expanded and quickened, 
not only by that kind of knowledge which is common to the citi- 
zeos of an enlightened country, and by that which is essential to 
bis own particular occupation in the world, but aiso by an en- 
larged circuit of free study in the varions departments of learning 
and science,** pp. 4, 5. 

With true enlareement of view, the author maintains, that a 
libéral éducation snould nof be confîned to *Mhe three leamed 
professions, as they are called.** He would hâve it extended 
equally to the mechanic, and the farmer, and to men in ail the 
employments of iife. He then proceeds to educe some practical 
inferences in regard to the duties of liberally educated men *^ in 
their several professions.** He maintains, that ^^ every liberally 
educated man ought to be a better man in bis profession, thnn if 
he wero not thus educated ; ** that *^ the man who bas been liber- 
ally educated, is prepared to libéralise and elevate any profession 
which it may be bis lot to pursue ; ** that " liberally educated 
men ip the différent professions are related to each other, and 
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they constitute a natural bond of union among ail the professions ;^^ 
and concludes with the considération of a liberally educated man^s 
'^ propf>r usefulness as a member of a local community.^* Under 
this last proposition, there are many thoughts worthy of the most 
profoand attention of ail liberally educated men, in an especial 
manner, and which need to be acted upon more gênerai ly by 
them, than they are. F. 

6. The Résurrection of Christ, in Answer to the Question, whether 
he rose in a spiritual and celestial, or in a material and earthl^ Body. 
By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in the New York City University. 
New York : J. S. Redfield. 1845. ]2ino. pp. 93. 

This pamphlet is a sort of an appendix to ihe author^s ^'Anas- 
tasis,*^ and designed as a reply to some strictures from digèrent 
sources, upon that work. We cannot but think the professor has 
made out a pretty strong case logically, in maintaining that Christ 
rose from the tomb in a spiritual and celestial body, in opposition 
to the view, that he rose in a material body, which was transmuted 
into a spiritual and celestial one at the time of his ascension. We 
cannot regard the question as one of any great importance, except 
in its logical bearings upon the gênerai suhject df the résurrection. 
Aside from the argument upon the main question, there is, in this 
pamphlet, a good deal of valuable criticism and instruction upoa 
biblical science. We think the learned author, however, un* 
fortunate in adopting one form of expression in particular, 
borrowed from the New Church vocabulary, and that is, inward 
eye — opening and steing with an inward eye. The expression 
îs so strange to most people, that common minds would get no 
distinct or intelligent idea from it. It is adopting strange lan- 
guage to express a very common idea. We thmk the author 
ffreatly liable to criticism, not only in this book, but in most of 
his writings, on the score of adopting so many Greekisms and 
Latinisais — such as theophaniea^ angeîaphanies^ psychicaï^ and the 
like ; in transitu^ communié tensusy cui bono^ ipseity^ etc. — with 
which his style is greatly disfigured an4 obscured to common 
minds. AU this may do in boolu written for scholars only, but 
is absolutely inexcusable in those written for the mass. F. 

7. The Soûl ; or an Inquiry into Scriptural Psycholoffjf , as developed 
by the Use of tJie Terms, Seul, Spirit, Life, etc., viewed in its Bearings 
on the Doctrine of the Résurrection. By George Bush. New York : 
J. S. Redfield. 1845. 12mo. pp. 141. 

This book, like its predecessor, on the Résurrection of Christ, 
is an appendix to the ^^Anastasis.^^ The author takes the ground 
that man is a threefold being, composed of body, soûl, and spirit ; 
that the soûl and spirit survi?e the dissolution of the body, and 
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co-exiftt together ; that the soûl ** b Ihe true tett and subject of 
wkat are commooly cailed hodUy setimUtom ; ^' and that tbe soûl 
^' k legitimately to be regarded as performing the same office for 
the spirtt in aaother life/' that it did ''k the présent life.*^ 
Thèse positions he atteoipls to establish by an appeal to the 
scripture usage of the ternis sou1« spirit, and their kindxed. How 
weU he succeeds in this, we leave every xeader to détermine for 
hinuielff only remarkinff that we regard it as a book eminently 
wofthy the attention of ail théologiens, who take an înterest in 
înquiries of this kiad. It is a book for scholars, rather than the 
mass of Society. F. 

ê. Second Anotial Report of the American tad Forem SUbath 
Vnion. Presented May, 1845. Boston ; 1845. lâmo. pp. Si 

Thb «bjeot <&£ the assedatîon firom whick this report emaaatesi 
SB eet forth in tiie second article ef tli coBsthutk)!!, is Ihie : ** By 
tl» «niversal difibsÛMi of infbnoalîon, by naksd exanpfo «ad 
kind morai influence, te endearer to pereoadê ail persons to 
•bsftain from woitdly iwisiaess, tmTelling and amusement, and 
attend the public worship of God on the l^rd^ day.^' 

This is an excellent objeot, and one în which ail lotefs <^ Aeir 
eountry^ religion, and the best «ad h^ihest interests of thehr vaeti 
eaa heartîly engage ; and it is oae whîch ougbt to enlist the 
attention and the efforts of erery good cHizen m our Itmât 
espectally at the présent time. Thts report is a tery reapeotsèle 
ooe,«id wetimstlt wfH oontribote aomethmft totbegreatoliect 
of the association. 9. 
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Art, VIIL 
The WhUe Motmiains, 

Final Report of the (îeologfT and Minemiogy of the State cf New 
Hafnpehire ; with G>ntrilMition8 towards the Iraprovement of Agrieul* 
ture aad Metaliurgy. By Charles T. Jackson, M. D. Publiahed bf 
order of the Législature, &c. Concord, N. H. Carroll and Baker, 
Sute Printers. 1844. 4to. pp. «^6. 

Thb nearest approach we can find, in the United States, 
to the natural scetiery of Switzerland, îs probably in the 
moantainous région in the northern parts of New Hamp- 
sbire. We are not, indeed, sufficîently informed concern- 
ing the featnres of the Blue Ridge, in North Carolina, to 
pronounee on the claims of that région, in this respect; 
though one of its summits, the Black Mountain, is ranked 
somewhat higher than Monnt Washington. But in the 
White Mountains, the Franconîa Range, and Dixvillc 
Notch, it is not the faeight alone that innpresses us; the 
structure and conformation are often such as forciÛy to 
remind the traveller of the appearances that distingnish the 
far more gigantic Alps. On this account, as well as for 
other reasons, the White Mountains especially bave be- 
coroe an object of much curiosity and interest. We trust, 
therefore, that an attempt to give an idea of the scènes they 
présent to the visitor, will not be unwelcome to our readers. 

We are not to suppose that the White Mountains stand 
eut by themselves, rising, like Monadnock or Katahdn, 
from an open conntry, or running, like sbme parts of the 
Green Mountains or the Catskill, in a single chain. 
Imagine a tract, say twenty or thirty miles across from 
east to west, and thirty or thirty-five miles in length from 
north to south, ail filled up confusedly with lofty peaks and 
broad summits, though intersected in différent directions 
by a few dcep, long, winding passes ; with the Washington 
Range towering prééminent in the northern and narrower 
extremity. We mark out this large tract of country as one 
conglomeration of mountains. Other mountains, indeed, 
rise ofT at a little distance around it, particularly on the 
north and west, and also at the south. The southern wall, 
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as we may call it, of thîs huge compact mass, îs the Sand- 
wich Range, eîght or ten miles north of ihe upper end of 
lake Winnepiseogee ; the eastern limits overhang, and 
sometimes invade, the last line of townships towards the 
State of Maine; the northern cannot be so precisely 
defined, since ail the country, in that direction, seems ' 
broken up into ridges and separate heights ; the western 
boundary sweeps aronnd from the northeast throngh the 
Pranconîa Notch, and thon sonth, — uniess we înclude the 
whole of the Franconia chain, which stretches off, like a 
pile of thunder-clonds, much further to the soulhwest. 
We ought to observe, however, that the approach to the 
Washington Range, direct from the west, up the Âmmo- 
noosnck river, is more open than from any other qnarter. 
It may be proper, aiso, to add, for the sake of distinctness, 
that, by this latter Range, we mean only the heavy ridge 
on which Mount Washington itself stands, and which 
supports likewise the snmmitsof Clinton, Pleasant, Frank- 
lin, Monroe, Jefierson, Adams and Madison. It begins at 
the White Mountain Notch, whence it goes nearly north, 
bending around a little to the northeast. It is about ten 
miles in length, if measured along the base, and three or 
four in width ; and is surrounded on ail sides by profound 
gulfs and deep valleys, which separate it from the ncighbor- 
ing ridges. 

We think the roost interesting approach to the great 
lïiountainous région hère sketched out, is from the soutb, 
— say, from Concord or Dover; especially, as either of 
thèse routes carries us along the romantic scenery of lake 
Winnepiseogee, which no traveller ought to neglect. It 
was on a sullry day in August, 1844, that we caught our 
first view of the Sandwich Range, from the high lands, 
far to the south, in Canterbury. We had passed the 
Shaker-village in that town, and were beginning to de- 
scend the hills northwardly towards Gilmanton, when the 
lofly mountain-barrier rose before us, about thirty-five 
miles off, darkening ait the northern horizon ; its serrated 
peaks running apparently straight from west to east, where 
they terminated in the singularly pointed, or wedge-like, 
summit of Chocorua. Whiteface, the highest of them, is 
more than 4100 feet, and Chocorua more than 3300 feet, 
above the level of the sea. For a long distance in our 
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road, we descried other summits, rising out of the solitudes 
far back of this Range, and dimly revealing themselves 
through the openings between its points. At first, wp 
look them for sumtnits in the Washington Range, which 
may, perhaps, be discovered from this place, in a very clear 
day ; but those which we saw, doubtless belonged lo the 
great congrégation of moqntains, farther to the east, in 
Bartlett and Jackson ; and one of them was, perhaps, the 
Peqnaket or northern Kearsarge. Meanwhile, as we con- 
tinued to descend, there stood up, on our right, the rocky 
cônes of the Gunstock Moantains in Giliord, aboat a 
dozen miles oS to the northeast, rising from 2000 to 2400 
feet above the level of the sea, and shutting ont from our 
view the waters of Winnepiseogee. 

It is no part of our design, however, to dcscribe the ap- 
proach to this charming lake, which Nature itself taught 
the Indians to call " the Smile of the Great Spirit." Let 
us hasten on beyond its mingled forests and waters, and 
its islands covered with ever-green copse-wood and shrub- 
bery. Let us leave, unnoticed hère, the ascent of the 
romantic ^' Red-Hill," at its head, and the magnificent 
panorama from that summit. Bearing ofT, on a long de- 
tour to the east, we pass around the western end oi the 
Ossipee Mountains, and enter, between them and the 
Sandwich Range, the great valley of the Bear-Camp River, 
which we foUow down, till at length we turn the fariher 
outskirts of Chocorua, at West-Ossipee, sixteen or eighteen 
miles eastward from Red-Hill.^ Making a sharp angle, 
hère, we take our course, again directly north, through 
aandy plains, and a dreary pine-forest of several miles ; 
which, however, is cheered for a considérable distance by a 
little quiet lake that shines through the trees on our right. 
The solitude of the wilderness is also relieved by occasion- 
al side-glimpses of the peaks of Sandwich, partly conceal- 
ed behind the rocky mass of Chocorua, hard by in the 
west ; where also a high mountain-rampart, which stretches 
out like an arm from his shoulders, ranges along parallel 
with our course towards the north. From the lorest, we 

1 The highest summit of Ossipee, according to Dr. Jackson, is 2361 
feet above the level of the sea, or 1883 feet above the waters of Win- 
nepiseogee. Red-Hill is estimated, by him, at about 2000 feet above 
the sea, or 1500 feet above the lake. 
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ascend the inoderate but rogged hill, on which Eaton 
stands, between the much bigher eminences» east aud 
west of it. After passing up through the straggling village, 
we soon gain the highest point in our rqad, and see tbe 
rocky heighfs on our left, which corne off îrom Chocorua, 
Teaching down to ihe north as far as Conway, and leaving 
an inclined gorge, before us, between that ridge and the 
hills on our right. 

We descend this wide gorge but a Utile way, when the 
outskirts of ihe White Monntains, to ihe nortbwest of 
Conway, begin to open upon us : first, Peqnaket or Kear- 
sarge, then Double-Head, then Notched*Mountain, &rC., 
with a far-spread host of lower summits, — a m^jestic and 
solemn sight ! Then, the north side of Mount \Vashing- 
Ion itself, thirty miles distant, comes ont from behind the 
farther end of the ridge at our left, stretching up higher 
and higher into the sky, its dark blue mass growing 
heavier, ail the while, as we keep descending, and enlarg- 
ing the angle of vision past ihe long line of clif&. There 
stands the Giant of tbe White Mountains, slowly rising 
into the heavens, bis head still concealed behind tbe 
heights near by, thus leaving imagination to finish the 
ontliue. When we first saw the roountain-host that ia 
seattered to tbe east of Washington, we were disposed to 
take Notched-Mountain for tbe summits of JefTerson and 
Adams. But thèse points are eitber oot visible from our 
road, or else not distinguisbable amixlst the confusion. At 
length, we corne down on tbe interval of the Saco, after 
gradually clearing the gorge, and reacb 

" that quiet înn 
Which looks from Conway on the mountains piled 
Heavily against th' horiaon of the nortb, 
Like sammer tiiunder-ckrads." 

CoNWAY, or Chatoquee-Corner, is a small, seattered, but 
neatly looking village, on tbe banks of the Saco. The 
plain, hère, stretcbes off to quite a distance east and nortb- 
east; and is bounded, in those directions, only by a low 
range of hills, which shuts out ail the country beyond. 
The object, however, which at once engrosses the attention 
of the vîsitor, is the wild and stupendous congrégation of 
mountains from the north around to the nortbwest, where 
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Mount Washington, like an enornnous pyramid, overtops 
the whole, at about twenty-five miles' distance on an air- 
line. He rises in full view, from this place, as the monarch 
of the host which fills up that quarter of the horizon. 
Perhaps the apparent height of Washington will, at first, 
disappoint a beholder who is unused to estimate distances 
in a mountain-prospect, — it seems so near, not more than 
eight or ten miles off. But the more he séparâtes the 
several objects, the more he tries to distinguish summit 
after summit, and to measure the masses with his eye, the 
more is he impressed with their enormous magnitude and 
height. The valley of the Saco makes a wide channel, as 
it were, from Conway straight up into the very heart of 
this world of snblimity ; so that we contemplate it as in a 
dioramic view. Off and beyond the apparent end of this 
long, open perspective, as well as nearer, on either hand 
of it,is theconfused and crowded hostof 8ummits,ransing 
back, stage above stage, to where the Great Spirit, of the 
Indians, held his fitting abode. 

Standing on the green in front of the inn, we see, from 
the south around to the southwest, hiUs of a moderate 
height, from half a mile to a mile ofT, covered chieây with 
pine-forests. Southwest, is the opening of the gorge by 
which we entered from Eaton. Southwest by west, stands 
Cbocorua, eight or nine miles distant over the neighboring 
hills, with his sharp peak and naked shoulders of granité. 
To the west of us, is a low dépression in the ridge which 
comes off from his flanks ; and w^hich again rises imme- 
diately into a lofty cône, called Moat- Mountain, a mile to 
the west by northwesl of us. Hère, the range turns up the 
left, or western, bank of the Saco. It is to the right of 
Moat- Mountain, that tbe grand mountain prospect opens, 
over the wide valley. Some of the projecting summits, on 
the left of the river, shut out the distant view of Mount 
Pleasant, which stands at the southern shoulder of Mount 
Washington ; but apparently at the northern side of this 
latter, is a lofty pyramid, wbich we should think to be 
Adams, were we not assured, on the contrary, that it was 
one of the Pinkham mountains, nonh of the town of Jack- 
son. Nearer, and a little more to the right, is the çreat 
Notched-Mountain ; a huge mass, lying apparently from 
the southwest to the northeast, in two enormous billowy 
10» 
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swells, witb a broad opening or noteh between, that 
appears to sink down almost to ibe base. Next, to tbe 
right, and considerably nearer slill, îs Double-Head Mcmn- 
tain, a high cône witb a flat top, wbieh is divided into two 
narrow summitSi by a slight dépression between tbem. 
Next to the rigbt, aiîd yet nearer, fe Kearsarge or Peqnakel, 
anotber coni(â moantain, more tban 3300 feet above the 
level of tbe sea ; ail granité and loose sliingles of slate 
lowards the top, bat lower down covered witb pine. It 
alands directly north of Conway, at tbe distance of eigbt 
or nine miles, thoogh it does not seem so far ofF. Tbeace, 
aronnd to the east, are no high motintains ; bat tbe range 
18 prolonged by a few respectable bills dothed witb pine- 
forests. Tbe plain around Conway village, from tbe west 
to thç north, is one or two miles over ; and the banks of 
the Saco and Swift rivers, which hfere nnite, are, in most 
places, beaatifally shaded by tbick bordera of bard-wood 
shrabbery and trees. Beyond the great plain to the nortb- 
east and east, and over tbe low ranges of bills, off in tbat 
direction, we see two or three roand, blae sammits, in 
Maine, peering up on the horizon. 

From Conway to thb Notch-Housb. At Cîonway, ail 
tbe regalar stages for tbe White Moantains pass the night, 
sa as to reach the Notch-Hoase, thirty-two miles distant, 
Ibe next day, a little after noon. Tbere are two roads ap 
tbe Saco, as far as Bartlett ; the old, on the west side of 
the river, and the new, on the east. Let as take the latter, 
which rans, for the most part of the way, ont on the ex- 
trême edge of the interval, at the very foot of the bills. 
Tbe valley is perhaps from two to foor miles wîde ; luxa- 
riant, coltivated in beaatiful meadows and rioh grain-fields; 
a soft and charming landscape, sbut in on both sides, by 
Ihe wild and lofty heights. Oar road commands a fou 
■TOW of Washington, abead, thoagh generally bearing a 
finie to the left. On the ridge that overshadows as, at tbe 
fight of oar ooorse, tbe eye often ranges along past Peqaa- 
ket and Doable-Head Moantains; the left-hand ridge, 
o^er beyond the valley of the Saco, is a continuation of 
Iloat-Moantain, covered with pines, wbere not too pre- 
cipitoas, and sometimes scarred by slides. Aboat three 
nules from Conway, tbere is a very magnificent view of 
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Mount Washington, with bis sides lighted np by tbe 
morning son, wbile be seems to smile down upon bis 
gi^ntic family scattered in ibe foregronnd. 

iPoxtt miles up tbe valley, from Cbatoqaee-Corner, W6 
pass tbroagb Nortb*Conway,a 8inall,rasty-lookingbamkt| 
wbicb prétends to an Academy and two Meeting-bonaes. 
Aboat five or six miles fnrtber, we reacb Bartlett,a tastefol 
and tbriving village of a few bouses, witb raeadows and 
bigbiy cullivated fields on tbe internai west, or back, of tbe 
town. It stands directly west of Pequaket, — some of tbe 
bouses on tbe very outskirts of tbat roonntain, wbicb rises, 
at tbe rigbt, nearly 3700 feet above tbe street. In tbo 
opposite range, over on tbe west side of tbe valley, we 
bave seen, for some distance in our way bitber, two or 
tbree lofty précipices of bare rock, a mile and a balf 
or two miles off, wbicb seem to be scarped sbeer down to 
tbe banks of tbe river, «—a grim and fierce-looking contrast 
to tbe smootb, quiet meadows on wbicb tbey frown. Tbe 
situation of this little, neat, sbcltered village, is cbarming; 
tbe prospect from it, an endless variety of tbe sublime', 
ragged, and beautifuK We bave, apparently, made but 
little advance, as yet, towards tbe distant mountains, wbicb 
are piled up in tbe nortbwest, summit bebind summit, 
witb Washington still overtopping tbe wbole ; off on eitber 
band of us, are précipices, steep ascents, and forest-covered 
heîgbts; wbile to tbe soutb, down tbe road we bave 
travelled, tbe wide valley of tbe Saco stretcbes away nearly 
smtigbt to Ôonway, between tbe two parallel ridges tbat 
serve for its ramparts. 

Hère, bowever, tbe long opening into tbe mountahn 
région seems to close ; or ratber, it bears around sbarp to 
tbe west, and becomes narrower, as well as more broken 
by inequalities in its surface. As we pass out of tbe 
vàiage, we turn sbort in tbe same direction ; wbicb is tbe 
course we are to bold for tbe next ten or eleven miles. If 
we look back, after entering tbis western reacb, we see 
Pequaket towering in tbe rear, at tbe eastem end of tbe 
valley ; but we lose sigbt of Washington, and of tbe dis* 
tant mouDiains tbat stand beneath bis sbadow. We soon 
cross tbe river to its left bank, and, passing only now and 
tben a dwelling, we come, in about six miles, to a few 
•cattered larm-honses, small, and mostly old, wbicb are 
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called West-Barllett. The beauty of the valley has disap- 
peared ; the interval has become uneven, poorly cultivated^ 
often unelearcd, and shut in rather closely by the ranges 
on eilher hand, north and soQth of us. Ahead, we see, 
over and far beyond the tall hilts that seem to close up the 
western end of this passage, a long blue summit,sweeping 
off either way in a jagged outline that cornes down from 
its loftiest point in the sky. Its southem contour has 
nearly the same form as that of the Washîngton-Range 
when seen from Oonway or Bartlett ; and if we forget the 
points of compass, we may naturally mistake it for that 
mountain, though it really stands in the direction of 
Franconia. Js it Lafayette? 

Near the mouth of Sawyer's River, five or six miles 
beyond West-Barllett, we begin to veer gradnally around 
to the north again, having left farms, dwellings, and ail 
signs of cultivation behind, and got into a deep, long, 
winding gorge among the forest-covered mountains, with 
the stony channel of the Saco under us, on our right. 
The abrupt heights, on the other side of the stream, are, 
more frequently than hitherto, stripped bare by slides, 
though there are, as yet, none of great extent. In about 
three miles, perhaps, from the turn, we reach a broader 
opening among the hills, and find a cleared space in the 
valley. It is near this part of our road, that we must look 
for the scène of a tragedy, which occurred hère, sîxty years 
ago, and which, as related by Président Dwight, has often 
touched our feelings. A young woman, al work in the 
town of Jefferson, northwest of the White Mountains, had 
agreed to go with her lover to Portsmouth at the end of 
autumn, 1785 ; but finding, on her return from a short 
absence, that he was already gone, she resolved to foUow 
him. December was far advanced, and the snow deep. 
There was not a house, then> between Jefferson and Bart- 
lett, a distance of thirty miles, and only a horse-path. 
Against ail the dissuasions of the family, she set out, afoot 
and alone, came down through the mountain-wilderness, 
passed the great Notch, and reached this spot. Hère, 
exhausted it would seem, she wrapped herself in her long 
cloak, lay down under the branches of a bush, which were 
expanded like a table-leaf by the weîght of snow, fell 
asleep, and was frozen to death. She was found about a 
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month afterwards, by ihose who were sent out to search 
for her. 

It is but a little distance, frora this opening, to ihe elder 
Crawford's. When we passed along hère, in 1844, onr 
attention was for some time attracted by a soft-colored, 
domc-iike summit that seerned to hang off in tbe sky, right 
ahead of us to the north,and high above ail the hills wliich 
the eye ranged through. Ifs outline was so rennarkably 
regnlar, it had so much architectural beauly as well as 
grandeur, hovering as it did over the nortbern end of tbe 
long vista between the moantains, that we were struck 
wîth the suitableness of its naroe, when a gentleman at the 
elder Crawford's told us it was the. far-famed Mount 
Pleasant. The elder Crawford's is a large two-story inn, 
with barns, outbuildings, &c., and a considérable clearing 
along the bottom of the valley. On the east, the moun- 
tains sweep around in a short curve, so as to leave a little 
semicircnlar meadow-plat at their base. The highest of 
thein, Mount Crawford, is raore ihan 2000 feet above the 
road, and its top somewhat over a mile and a half distant, 
on a straight Une. From this place, there is a twelve-mile 
ascent to Mount Washington, by a bridle-path, turning in 
to the east of the house, and climbing the heavy, pine* 
covered summits that form the back-ground of the scène» 
We, however, proceeded still north, up \he valley, wilh the 
6aco on our right; over which the steep mountain-sidea 
were often channelled down by torrents, or laid bare by 
slides. After winding, for five miles more, through the 
bottom of this défile, we saw the great Notch opening 
ahead of us, though obliqueing a little to the right of oi» 
course ; its eastern side stripped bare, and fiercely glaring 
in the noon-day sun, while the western rampart was par- 
tially clothed with bushes up to the very battlements, that 
are formed by ledges of rock, near tbo top. In some 
places, thèse are nearly perpendiculan The height of the 
sides may be from 800 to 1000 feet, — perhaps more, for it 
is very difEcult to estimate it, where every thing around is 
on so gigantic a scale. Our road enters the Notch, by 
climbing over the débris of the great avalanche in which the 
Willey family perished, — a flood of rocks and sand and 
gravel, twenty or thirty feet deep, brought down from the 
western mountain-side. For aboat two thirds of the way 
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up to the sommit, Ibe ruins of . tbe slide lie in a sfeeply in- 
clincd plane, now niostly covered with shrubs; ibe rernaining 
and upper tbird is more precipilous, tbougb not dcstitate 
of trees. Tbe Saco, bere, diminîshed to a mill-stream, 
runs at tbe foot of tbe opposite or eastern rampart, — the 
Valley, perbaps, sixty rods wide. 

Il may be well to observe tbat tbe strîking features of 
the Notcb do not consist in tbe narrowness of tbe ebasm. 
We bad already passed tbrougb portions of tbe Saco 
Valley slill narrower, and sbat in by mountains equaliy 
bigb, and almost as steep. But nobody would, for a mo- 
ment, confound tbe cbaracter of tbose passes witb tbat of 
tbe Notcb ; so mueb more savage is ibis, and so awful in 
its aspect. Wbat gives ils peculiarly imposing appearance, 
is tbe form and condition of its sides. At tbe lower end, 
wbere we entered, tbe eastern side is a stupendoas bank of 
rock and gravel, lying inclined at an angle, perbaps, of 
sixty degrees, in buge scollops, some of tbem a balf mile 
wide, stripped naked for tbe most part, and cbannelled out 
by torrents. Tbese comedown, we suppose, frora beigbts 
tbat rîse back in Ibe interior, but are concealed from our 
view by tbe top of tbe parapet. Tbe upper part of tbis 
bank is surmounted by perpendicular, and sometiraes out- 
juuing, ledges of brownisb decaying rocks, wbicb are par- 
tially undermined in many places, and in otbers bave 
fallen down in ruins. They appear to lie in borizontal 
strata, wbicb are broken aiso witb perpendicular seams. 
But the western side is obvîously of différent formation, 
tbougb of about tbe same height, and witb corresponding 
turns in its course. Tbe lower part is ofien not so steep 
as tbat on tbe east, it being more filled up witb the débris 
of avalanches ; and a greater proportion of it is covered 
with sbrubs and trees. In the upper régions, the ledges 
are mostly of bard, unseamed, gray rock, standing some- 
times in lofly perpendicular précipices, but irt other places . 
inclined. On both sides of tbe Notcb, we see, occasional- 
Jy, beds of torrents tbat bave spouted over the edge of the 
parapets, and cbannelled their way down to tbe valley. 
Of course, there are still bigher eminences in the rear, and 
the gigantic walls tbat shut us in, are but tbe bases of un- 
seen mountains farther back. 

In less than balf a mile from the entrance of tbe Notcb, 
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we corne to the Willey house. Hère, in ihis hazardous 
retreat, was one of the earliest settlements among ibe 
White Mountains, since we find it occupied as long ago 
as 1797. It stands at the left of the road, which continues 
to run on the deciivity above the western edge of the val- 
ley. The house is only of one story, and has three or four 
small rooms ; one or two having been added of late. In 
ihe great catastrophe, there were, perhaps, two slides, Ifcre, 
from the western beights ; one coming down direcily to 
the house; the other starting from the projection which 
stands a little to the soutb. Judging by the place where 
.the bodies were found, it must bave been the southern 
slide, (if both were not one,) ibat buried them. What we 
call the northern, ihrew its débris wîthin two feet of the 
house ; where it parted, going on both sides of the build- 
ing, carrying away the barn ; and, leaving a few rods un- 
touched in front of the dwelling, itunited again, and swept 
down to the river. A flock of sheep was found, the next 
day, gathered on the little space befcre the house. It is 
well known, that, had the family remained under their 
roof, they would hâve been secure. But they fled in order, 
probably, to reach a little but they had built, for safety, at 
the southern end of the Notch. They had gone only 
twenty or thirty rods, however, when the ruinous mass 
came upon them. It was in the night, the latter part of 
August, 1826, and during one of the most severe tempests 
of rain that had ever been known. It is supposed, from 
cirçumstances, that the catastrophe at the house, took place 
towards midnight. For two miles up the Notch, and for 
the remaining half mile at the lower end of it, the slides 
were almost continuons ; and the little cottaçe, so wonder- 
fuUy preserved, was one of the few spots ol safety, in ail 
that distance. One cannot but try to imagine the terrors 
of that night, down in this awful chasm of the mountains ; 
the groanings of the tempest above, the bellowings of the 
thunder reverberated from the overtopping cliffs, the wind- 
îng sides of the gigantic prison fiercely lighted up by the 
fréquent flashes ; in the intervais, the roar of the cataracts 
up in the heights, and the dashing of the swoUen river 
below ; till, at lenglh, the mountain-masses began to rend, 
crashing down in thunder, or ploughing along with grind- 
ing, stunning jar, the ground trembling as in an earth- 
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quake; and ail the face of the superincumbent heights, 
with their ledges and forests, rusbing down in one con- 
fased rnovement. Nothing was known of tbe terrible 
min, un tbe next day, when a foot passenger found bis 
way througb, and gave tbe alarm at tbe eider Crawford^s, 
below. Oid Mr. Crawford immediately sent to Bartlett, 
for belp, and be htnidelf set oat for tbe scène. In tbe 
eoufse of a few days, tbey sacceeded in finding, ont of tbe 
nine wbo perisbed, Mr. Willey and bis wife, wiib two 
otbers, under tbe avalancbe tbat rested abont tbirty rods 
south of tbe bouse, and wbicb baried op tbe road twenty- 
five or tbirty feet deep. Tbe bodies were shockingly 
mangled — torn asander, and their Jimbs scattered in dif- 
férent places. Some of tbem were discovered by the 
gathering of Aies above their baried remains, whitber thej 
vrere drawn by tbe scent of putréfaction. 

On looking back to tbe soutb, from tbis place, down tbe 
wînding gorge we bave travelled, we see, five miles off, 
Mount Crawford, apparently shutting up the farther end 
of tbe Valley, and presenting a singular projection at tbe 
top, unnoticed before. Let us, however, leave the Willey 
house, and proceed up tbe Notcb. We shall find it wind- 
iog, througbout its course, in zig-zags of lialf a mile or a 
mile in lehgtb, though tbe tops of tbe gigantic barribr-walls, 
being wider apart tban at tbe bottom, are generally visible 
for a greater distance ahead. It sbonld be observed tbat 
tbe whole length of tbe Notch is nearly tbree miles. 
When aboutatliird of tbe way througb, we cross tbe Saco 
to its eastern bank. About half the way througb, we see 
a rivulet coming down tbe western side, from its summit 
near the clouds ; and about two tbirds of tbe way towards 
tbe northern end, is tbe " Silver Cascade," falling in suc- 
cessive cataracts from the lofty top of the eastern moun- 
tain, and, after dasbing under tbe road, the stream rusbes 
into tbe river. It is quîte a brook, in dry times, and pré- 
sents a very wild, romantic appearance, as it tumbles down 
througb overhanging trees, leaping along its cbannel, from 
précipice to précipice. Wben swollen to a river, its rage 
must be terrible. A little fartber to tbe Notcb, we come 
to another, but smaller, stream descending in the same 
way from the eastern mountain. 

In tbe latter half of the passage, the way ascends con- 
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sîderably, though it is not very steep for a counlry road ; 
and the sides of the Notch, perhaps, do not in gênerai ap- 
pear quite so lofty as at the lower end, though their height 
inay still be reckoned at 800 feet, and in places mach 
TOore. Neither are they so précipitons, and their faces arc 
more wooded ; so that the aspect is not so strange and im- 
posing. The width of the vailey still continues at an 
average, perhaps, of fifty rods ; sometimes, indeed, nar- 
Tower, but sometimes wider. At length, after a pretty 
steep ascent in the road, we approach the upper end of 
the Notch ; but before we corne out into the open world, 
we muât pass through the narrow chasm, called distinc- 
lively the Gap, which is about fifty or sixty rods long, and 
for the raost part but just wide enough for the road and 
the wailed-in channel of the Saco, — the whole, in one 
place, only thirty feet across. We enter it between two 
clifis, which rise perpendicularly from twenty-five to forty 
feet, and which, higher up, fall back towards the sides of 
the mountains on either hand. Through thèse ledges, the 
road and river wind along, so that we ne ver see more than 
a few rods ahead. On the western side, however, the rock 
does not continue the whole length ; its place being 
supplied, for part of the way, by an upright wooded bank, 
which shuts down sharp upon the stream. The Gbp 
seems liko a deep artificial excavation. Though ragged 
and gloomy, it did not strike us, however, with Ihe strange 
awe we felt in the other parts of the Notch. On emerging 
around the farther corner, we discover, in a broader 
opening than we hâve seen for many miles, a little meadow 
before us, and on the easteru edge of it, the " Notch- 
House," about fifty rods distant. 

It should be remarked, that the Notch is seen to the best 
advantage, when approached from the south, and with a 
noon-day sun to light up its grim and savage features. 
Under a clouded sky, it loses some of its fierce aspect ; 
and when entered from the north, its terrible grandeur 
does not break on one so suddenly, as from the opposite 
direction. 

From the Notch-Housb to Fabyan's. The Notch- 
House, or Thomas J. Crawford's, stands on the east slde 
of a narrow, but magnificent amphithéâtre amidst the 
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roonniains ; which, however, is open to tbe nortbwest and 
nonb, uniess we regard the beavv forest, in tbat direction, 
as a temporary barrier. The oval-sbaped bottonii occnpied 
by a meadow, partly swampy, and .partly bnsbyi is abont 
haïr a mile long from south to nortb, and a qaarter of a 
mile wide. On the soatbwest, a very lofty mcontain 
cornes quile steeply down^ witbin sixty or seventy rods of the 
bouse, and passes around southwardly to form the western 
side of the Notch. West of the boase, and but a little 
further off, towers anotber equally tall and steep cône, with 
a profound guif between it and the former, into which 
broad slides bave fallen, leaving huge scars ou tbe pine- 
covered face of the column. The Notch- House, froniing 
it, is ou the foot of tbe wooded inountain which rises to 
tbe east, and which loses itself, bebind the trees, up in 
middle air. This is part of tbe range tbat goes around, 
steeper and steeper to the soutbeast and south, to form the 
eastern side of the Notch. Off to tbe northeast. from the 
bouse, is a projection of tbe same mountain, which rises 
there into a conical top, seen at some distance tbrough and 
above the intermediate trees. 

Standing in front of tbe Notcb-House, we look south 
into the dusky Gap, for some ten or twelve rods. It is 
about fifty rods offi Over and beyond it, we see, at the 
distance of balf a mile and onwards, one of the mountains 
tbat form the eastern side of the Notch, standing up wilh a 
heavy round-capped head, say 2000 feet bigh. A tbird 
of the way down, it becomes so steep as to be almost 
wholly stripped by slides ; and on tbe extrême edge, wbere 
it cuts the sky beyond, the jagged rocks are decayed, and 
fallen or torn out, leaving a very irregular outline, in some 
places perpendicular. This ruinons and sheer-descending 
pile is the farthest object to be seen in tbat direction. Its 
pecuUar conformation, the blank opening to the right, or 
;West, of it, together with tbe nearer eulrance of the Gap, 
would lead tbe spectator, even tbough an utter stranger, to 
anticipate something of tbe wild and stupendous scène in 
tbe pass which lies down so deep under its cliflk He 
would be aware tbat he was approaching a fearful gorge 
tbrough the mountains. Standing, still, before tbe ru>lch- 
House, let us fix our attention on the entrance to the Gap. 
Its left abutment is the perpendicular, or rather over- 
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jattingf face of a rock, say twenty-five feet hîgh ; bnt still 
fariher to the left, ihe ma»s of ledges, ail tumbled together, 
rans up back to the height of 100 or 130 feet, fashioninjg 
itself into wbat is called 'Mbe Elephant's Head.*' It 
requires, indeed, but the help of a little imagination, to 
luake -ont such a profile, with the eye marked in it, and 
with the snout ending down ai the Gap; thoogh it must 
be confessed that, of ihree or four spectatofs, no Iwo are 
apt to agrée iohere the eye is, while they nevertheles» 
agrée that there is the profile, and that there is the mark of 
an eye, somewhere. There is a tradition, that the road 
once ran over the top of this Elephant's Head ; tnrning up 
the mountain-side, a little to the north of the présent bouse, 
and after crossing the forehead of that rocky mass, coraing 
down a précipitons descent, over at the further end of the 
Grap. The Gap itself is saîd to bave been originaliy 
impassable, on account of the fragments of rocks that lay 
on the bottom. If so, they must bave been cleared out 
more than fifty years ago, long before the présent turnpike 
was carricd through. 

The main branch of the Saco, that we bave foUowed 
up, rises in the little meadow in front of the bouse. 
Through the Gap, it is but a rivu|et dnring the dry season ; 
and its cfaannel is hère and there walled in, to leave spaee 
for the road. 

The wood, on ail thèse mountains, is generally pine ; 
except on that which rises back of the house, and which is 
covered, as far up as it stands in sight, with hard wood. 
This is the lower part of Mount Clinton, as we found on 
ascending the Washington-Rangé. 

The only dwellings, in the long pass through the moun- 
tains, are, Ist, an old hut, wiih a little clearing around,some 
miles below the elder Crawford's, and not far from where 
the valley turns again to the north. 2d. The elder 
Crawford's, already described. 3d. The Willey House, 
more than five miles thence. 4lh. The Notch-House, 
nearly three miles onwards; a décent, tvvo-story inn, with 
outbuildings. 5th. Four miles and a half to the north by 
norihwest of this, is Fabyan's, (formerly Ethan A. Craw- 
ford's, and still earlier, Rosebrook's,) a spacious and rather 
élégant hôtel, with out-houses, and a large cleared farm on 
the banks of the Ammonoosuck. 6th. Half a mile further, 
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northwest, Ethan A. Crawford's ; a two-slory înn, bnîlt 
within a few years, but apparently not very well kept. 
The clearing extends froni Fabyan's alittie past this honse, 
around to the west; in which direction the road hère 
begins to bear. 

From the Notch-House, the direction, np over Moants 
Clinton, Pleasant, Franklin, and past Monroe to the top 
of Washington, is about nortbeast ; and the distance by 
the path, including ail its curvatnres, both latéral and 
vertical, is from seven to eîghl miles. But none of the 
bigber régions of the Washington-Rangé are visible from 
this place ; nor had we seen any of them, after losing sight 
of Mount Pleasant, a liltle this side of the elder Crawford's. 
If we proceed to Fabyan's, however, we shall be at the 
west of the Range, and bave its broad side towards us, so 
as to see the whole of its outline marked against the sky, 
with the several summits, like hnge towers, rising above, 
in their relative positions. A description of the ascent 
will, then, be much better understood. 

Starting from the Notch-House, and foUowing the 
tnrnpike north, we soon enter the hard-wood forest, through 
which the road proceeds, descending on the whole, for 
about three miles and a half ; near the end of which, we 
cross a small brook, one of the sources of the Am- 
monoosuck. On clearing this forest, the great plain of the 
Ammonoosuck opens around, stretching wide off to our 
right, and extending in front ; Fabyan's, appearing on it8 
north west border, a mile ahead. We call it a plain ; ît is 
the level bottom of a vast amphithéâtre, some six miles in 
diameter, enclosed apparently by mountains on ail sides, 
except that on which we enter, — and even hère is quîte 
an ascent. The western part of it is cultivated in fine 
meadows, — a delightful rarity, after our long seclusîon 
among the mountains. The rest of it is mosfly covered 
with a pîne-forest ; through which the wide, stony channel 
of the Ammonoosuck, frequently obstructed with drift- 
wood, is seen, in ail its winding course from the foot of 
the Washington Range in the east. In heavy storms, the 
mountain-torrents must swell it to a raging flood. Lookii%, 
from Fabyan's, eastwardly over the plain, there stands, at 
the distance of five or six miles, the immense Wash- 
ington-Rangé, " rising from ont the silent sea of pines,'* 
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wilh its bald heads and naked pinnacle» frowning in mid- 
heaven. At ihe right-hand extremity, to the soutbeast, is 
Mount Clinton, with its suromit elongaled west and east, 
2300 feet above the plain. Its top is conuected with 
Mount Pleasant, by a lower ridge, that recèdes back from 
us; the mountain-wali being scolloped out, hère, by a 
broad guif that cornes down from the heights. At the 
left, Mount Pleasant swells out forward, for half its bullr, 
and carries its smooth, round head considerably higher 
ihan Clinton. On the north, the oi^tline sweeps down 
from the brow to the short wirvg that joins it with Franklin. 
This latter sumroit stands a little back ; and hère again is 
a broad gulf scooped down ihe Range. Franklin seems 
to rise but Itttle jiigher than Pleasant ; towards whîch it 
advances, like a bluff, rock-bouud promontory ; while in 
the rear it ascends, in a long ioclined plane, towards 
Washington. Mount Monroe, consisting of two sharp, 
rocky points, appears to stand on the summit of Franklin, 
due east fronn Fabyau's. Next cornes Mount Washington, 
towering to the north of Monroe ; its high peak standing 
iarther back, though such is its bulk, that its body, in the 
lower régions, advances forwards. From its northern side 
cornes down a narrow shoulder ; <m the lowest dépression 
of which stands the double summit of Mount Jefierson. 
Il thea runs on still north, and rises to the steep pyramidal 
peak of Adams. Mount Madiaon, anoiher regular pyra- 
mid or cône, i^nds back to the nortbeast (^ Adams, and 
partly behind it ; from which it appears almost isolated, as 
there is apparently no ridge Connecting the two, though 
both sprittg from the same continuons range at the base. 

The northern section of this Range, consisting of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams and Madison, is higher than the 
aoufhem,^ and of a much sterner aspect. The majeslic 
peaks are immense regular pyramids, except Jefferson, and 

^The height of the summits above sea-level bas, latterly, been 
reckoDed as follows: Madison, 5608 fbet; Adams, 5961; Jefferson, 
S85&; Washington, 6428; Monroe, 5510; Franklin, 5048 ; Pleasant, 
4917. Dr. Jaokson» however, makes Washington 200 feet lower; 
irbicb agrées very nearly with Capt Partridge^s estimate. Perbaps 
ire ought to make the same déduction in respect to the other summits. 
According to Dr. Jackson*s Barometrical Observation, Clinton is aboat 
4100 feet above the sea. Capt Partridge calculated the base of the 
range al 1770 feet above the sea^ 
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ail sfrown thîck wîth stones of a brownîsh hae, which 
seem to hâve shelved down towards theîr pîne-covered 
base. The peaks of Monroe are likewîse piles of naked 
rocks, bat blacker, larger, and more fixed. The southern 
section of the range, consisiing, if we except Monroe, of 
Franklin, Pleasant and Clinton, has a smoolher aspect, 
and its summits are swelling, or level, rather than pointed. 
They seem like a séries of gigantic steps, leadîng up to 
Washington. The length of the whole monntain-base, 
as seen from Fabyan's, is perhaps about eight miles, 
though it does not appear so long ; the section sonth from 
Washington may be reckôned al five miles. 

ASCENT OP THE MoUNTAiNS FROM THE NoTCH-HotJSE. 

Augast 9th. The morning was pleasant below; but 
Heecy cloads were abroad in the sky, and thick mists 
enveloped the upper parts of the two tall pinnacles before 
us at the southwest, as well as the heavy rock-ribbed summit 
that stands up, south, over the Notch. We were encour* 
aged, however, to think that the vapors would pass away, 
and that we might hâve a clear prospect by the tirae we 
should reach Mount Pleasant. At half-past seven, we 
set out, — a motley cavalcade of a dozen or sixteen ladies 
and gentlemen, in rather fantastic dresses, and on old 
broken-down horses, which are kept hère for the purpose. 
In a straggling Indian-file, we took the well-worn bridie* 
path, which turns in to the northeast, around the corner of 
the Notch-House ; and immediately began the ascent, 
through the hard-wood forest. Upwards we went, at a 
very slow walk, furlong after furlong, holding our course 
about northeast, and climbing up obliquely across what 
seemed to be the southwest acclivity of the mountain. At 
times we looked back, through vistas between the trees, to 
the opposite mountain-sides of the deep amphithéâtre we 
had ascended from ; the bottom of which, however, sank 
below our view. Our narrow path was often a bed of 
mud, at other times a channel of two or ihree feet in deptb, 
washed out from the tangled roots by torrents. For the 
larger part of the way, it tacked, in long zig-zags, over 
dimcult ascents. Sometimes it ran over easy slopes, and 
now and then it lay, for a little distance, nearly on a level ; 
but everywhere an unbroken canopy of foliage stretcbed 
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overhead and around, as far as the eye could penelrate 
tbrough the trees. When we had Ihas climbed nearly Iwo 
miles ihrough the silent continuous forest^ in about an 
hoar and twenty minâtes after starting, we reached " the 
spring," so called ; a little basin of pure monntaîn-water, 
from which we eagerly drank. We had now risen above 
most of the hard^'Wood, and got among pines, with hère 
and there a white-birch. The trees were already ralher 
diminutive, though their height, as yet, bore a fair propor*- 
lion to their size. 

Ascending again, and occasionally climbing, as we had 
done before, over long flights of corduroy footpaths, in 
about twenty-five minutes after leaving " the spring," we 
came oui of the hîgh woods, on the northwest brow of 
Clinton. In an instant, Mount Pleasant, with its great 
high dôme of pale, dingy yellow, stood full before us, 
north by northeast, distant apparently not more than three 
fourths of a mile. Past its western side, Jefferson and 
Âdams towered up beyond ; their peaks capped with mists, 
as we had feared. Washington was concealed, either by 
a cloud, or by Mount Pleasant. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of this first and sudden view, lifted as we were 
high over the profound depths near by at our left, with 
part of the Ammonoosuck plain lying far beneath us, en<> 
circled by its mountains, and ail the northwest open to 
the utmost horizon. 

Hère we enter the dwarf mountain-fir ; at first, about six 
or seven feet high, the trunks balf-stripped of bark, and 
bleached white by the weather. Thèse are succeeded, 
within a fewrods, byshrubs still more 8tunted,till they are 
only two and three feet in height ; mère scrags, which, 
instead of rising upwards, spread their branches out along 
the moss, and cling to the surface, somewhat like parslain 
in a garden. Through this tangled mass, the path leads 
us, in half a dozen minutes, to the top of the ascent, on 
the northem brow of Clinton; the summit itself rising 
some twejity or thirty rods on our right. This is about 
two miles and a half from the Notch-House. 

The top of Clinton is rocky, though the ledges are, for 
the most part, either level with the surface, or but slightly 
swelling above it. Its only vegetable covering is thick 
moss, a kw wild cranberries, &c., with scattered patchee 
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of the dwarf moantain-fir. The prospect which bpens, in 
a clear day, from the ^outbeast, aroand east, and nortbeast, 
to the northwest, is va^t and magnificent ; bnt we found 
ail ihe eastern quarler filled with a sea of rolling vapor, 
which was driving towards us. Over it, nothing but the 
tops of mountains, like wooded islands, was visible in that 
direction. Nor shall we describe the view in the western 
quarters of the horizon, till we reach Mount Pleasant. On 
a subséquent visit, with clearer weather, we hère saw 
Washington, back behind and partly over Mount Pleasant, 
in a Une somevvhat to the right of the latter. 

On this spot, a singular phenomenon was observed, a 
few years ago, by> Thomas J. Crawford. Being hère, 
with another gentleman, about seven o'clock in the nunrn* 
ing, he saw a rainbow-circle, some four feet in diameter, 
painted on a sheet of thin mist that hung, near by, over 
the gulf which sinks down from the summit. The circle 
was complète, except on the lower side, where was an 
opening large enough to admit a man's shonlders. In the 
centre, was the appearance of a human face, which he 
recognized as his own, surmounted by a cap, such as he 
tben wore. From the outer rim of the cîrcle,there beamed 
eut rays of light, ail around, to the length of a foot and a 
half, or two feet. We shall not attempt to account for this 
peculiar coïncidence of reflection; we only give the fact, 
as described to us by Mr. Crawford. The gentleman with 
him had a hat instead of a cap. He, too, saw a like circle, 
and in it a human countena&ce ; but Mr. Crawford did 
not inquire of him whether there was the appearance of a 
hat on the head, as was probably the case. 

On the brow of Clinton, particularly where we begin to 
descend at the northeast, we come to the first of those 
great gulfs that sink apparently to the base of the mountain. 
It falls ofT, hère, on our left hand, witbîn a few feet of our 
path, and goes shelving away down towards the valley of 
the Ammonoosuck. The first impression, on looking 
down, is, that a fall over the edge wouki send ua rolling to 
the bottom ; but the tnith is^ thèse gulfs appear, to one 
unused to such scènes, much steeper and more dangerous 
than ihey really are. There is a peculiar sensation of 
buoyancy, while traversing thèse airy heights, — a slîght 
and rather pleasurable feeUng (tf insecurity, which uneon- 
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sciously affects the vision so far as to shaFpen the angles 
of descent, and to give every thing somewhat of an imag- 
inative appearance. On a clear day, we can see that there 
is anotfaer abyss off* on the other side of ns, at the soath- 
east ; but the nearest part of the edge is thirty or forty rods 
distant. 

We descend, nearly east, throngh low, stunted shrubs, 
and patches of the dwarf mountain-fir, into a little forest 
that reaches to the foot of the first hill. Thence, we rise 
again over a lower rocky eminence, raoslly bare; and 
turning gradually around towards the north, we follow the 
heavy mountain-shonlder, down again, through one or 
two bogs, and some bleached shrabs, to the broad, swell- 
ing, pasture-Kke base of Mount Pleasant. Ascending this, 
about due north, we arrive àt what may be called the foot 
of the dôme. Hère, we rise up the grass-covered side, by 
long zig-zags, which render the path of tolerably easy 
ascent. A practised footman may, by hard climbing, go 
straîght up the dôme. On reaching the summit, the at- 
tention is, for a moment, engrossed by the mountain itself. 
At a distance, the perfect symmetry of its form renders it 
strikingly beautiful as well as grand ; nor do we feel dis- 
appointed in this immédiate ^iew. The top, émbracing 
five or six acres, is smoolh enough for a parade-field. 
Swelling up to the centre, it slopes gradually away in 
every direction. Like thè sides below, it has even a ver- 
dant appearance, as it is everywhere covered witb short 
stringy grass, which grows, in little tufis, to the height of 
four or five inches. Among thèse tufts, mountain-flowers 
are scatlered, which add life and beauty to the scène. 

But ail its attractions cannot long detain the excursive 
eye, which, directed to the northeastward, is caught by the 
towering majesty of Mount Washington, with his dark 
and grisly head standing ofT, apparently, not more than a 
mile and a half from us, high in the air. On our first 
ascent, however, it was ail covered up with clouds. We 
describe the scène as it struck us in our second visit. A 
little short of Washington, appear the two rocky piles of 
Mount Monroe; of which the eastern, or higher, goes 
abruptiy down to the edge of the mountain-range, in that 
direction. Franklin, on which they seem to stand, comes 
gently descending towards us, in a ridge of no great width 
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at ihe top, and ends in a square-faced beadiand, that 
appears not more than half a nnîle distant to tlie norlheast, 
over ihe inlervening abyss. To look in that direction^ 
gives one a feeling of aneasiness ; for it is évident that, in 
order to reach Franklin, we must traverse ihat abyss, 
which seems 1o fall down far belov ihe line of otir vision. 
If we look to the easiward, over and beyond the neîgh- 
boring guif which sinks onfathomabie along ail that side 
of the Washinglon-Range, the prospect is filled up, for 
some distance, by the host of mountains that extend 
towards Maine. Southeastwardly, we look ofF inio the 
deep Valley we had travelled in our joarnev, and in it 
distingui^h asolitary édifice, — the elder Crawford's, — and 
beyond that, some of the settlements between the moun- 
tains of Barllett. Nearly due soulh, stands old Chocorua, 
lifting his wedge-like summit into the sky, at the distance 
of about twenty-five miles. Tuming around to the north- 
wcstward, we see the settlements in JefTerson, fifteen or 
aixteen miles ofT, with the mountainons conntry beyond. 
At the west, we look down on the bottom of the great 
amphithéâtre in which Fabyan's stands, and trace ihe 
course of the Ammonoosuck as on a map. \ Farther ofT, in 
that direction, we see the forests and settlements of Beth* 
lehem; and away, at a dim distance, beyond the great 
dépression of the Connectiout River valley, is the blue 
range of the Green Mountains, with its waving outline 
stretched high across the sky. To the southwest, over the 
tall peaks in front of the Nqtch-House, stand the dark-blue 
snmmits of Franconia, actually looking down upon us. 
We had expecte<] to see ovor them, as far as to Moose- 
hillock, in that direction. But they shut ont ail that 
quarter of the horizon, towering evidéntly to a height con- 
siderably above us. Casting our eyes down over the head 
of Clinton, we see dcep into the narrow amphithéâtre of 
the Notch-House, and mark the huge scars on the opposite 
mountain sides. The prospect from Pleasant is, perhaps^ 
kl some respects, more satisfactory to a transient visitor, 
than that from Mount Washington, where the vastness of 
the unbroken panorama oppresses, and for a while cou-, 
fuses, us. Tàere^ we are I itérai ly above the world ; here^ 
we are still connected with the scène on which we gaze» 
and the sensé of loncly élévation is relieved by objects still 
higher than ourselves. But let us proceed. 
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We go, over ihe brow of the dôme, down to Ihe north- 

east, towards ihe projecting end of Mount Franklin ; on 

tbe ridge of which, and a little farther off, we bave Ihe two 

Tocky peaks of Monroe before as ; and beyond and above 

ail, ihe dark pyramid of Washington. Onr paih is, at 

first, of moderate descent, bat grows steeper and steoper 

towards the guif below ; while, at our left, the rooaniain 

sinks down abruptly to the plain of ihe Animonoosucki 

over which we seem to be saspended. Afier dcscending 

the side of the dôme a ihird of a mile, we reach ihe point 

where ils base goes down almost perpendicularly under 

us. Hère begins a séries of short sharp zig-zags, passing 

alternately to the right and left, one reach almost beneath 

tbe other, tilL we land at tbe bottom. It is carioas 1o mark 

tbe skill wilh which the horses pick their way, in a narrow 

stony path, down thèse précipitons descents; sometimes 

reaching down their foot to try the spot, but recovering 

their step, if not satisfied of ils safety. We confess, it is 

rather more pleasant to descend this fiight,on foo1,lhan on 

horse-back; yet ail the ladies in onr company retained 

their seats in the saddie, anpractised as most of them were. 

The encouragement of the gentlemanly and noble-hearted 

guide naturaily gave them a degree of confidence which, 

perhaps, they would not otherwise bave felt. At the 

bottom, we came again to patches of dwarf mounlain-fir; 

of which xve had seen none since we began to climb the 

other side of Mount Pleasant. Hère, too, we find, in the 

narrow space, a little pond at our right, a few rods in cir- 

cumference, surrounded by ledges and by long reddish 

moss. In heavy rains, part of its waters fall off to the 

east, down ihe guIf towards a branch of the Saco, and 

part of them to tbe norihwest, towards the Ammonoosuck ; 

but at other times it bas no outlet. 

After crossing obliquely over one or two rocky éléva- 
tions, that slope wide down to the west, we begin ihe 
ascent to the brow of Franklin, by climbing northwardly, 
or rather in gentle tacks, up the end of the mountain, on 
mossy short grass, and ledges. AU the way, the prospect 
is open, towards tbe norihwest, over the deep valley of 
the Ammonoosuck, and extends towards the southeast, 
borizontally across tbe great gulf on our right, to the moun* 
tains beyond. When we veach the brow of Franklin, if 
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we are considerably in advance of our party, it is a roman- 
tic sight to look back and see tbe cavalcade winding down 
the acute zig-zags near ibe foot of Mount Pleasant, — file 
uuder file pasaing in opposite directions, and tfans weaving 
their way backwards and forwards on tfae face of the seem- 
ing précipice ; while a laggard or two are secn, like insects, 
bigh on tbe upper part of the dôme, creeping down to 
overtake their companions. 

In the first ascent, we had but just reached the brow of 
Franklin, when the clouds, which had been driving in 
stormy masses up the eastern side of the Range, began to 
Ait around the top of Moant Pleasant in our rear. First, 
its more advanced scuds swept the summit like long 
streamers of thin gauze, throngh which we saw the enor- 
mous dôme now glimmering in sunshine, now half con- 
cealed in the driving rack ; again, it stood out bare for an 
instant, but in deep gloom, under the bellying folds of the 
storm ; and then, disappearing as suddenly, nothing more 
was to be seen in that quarter, but one blank mass of dark- 
roUing vapor. We ourselves were soon wrapt in the 
cloud ; and from this time onwards, our prospect, if so it 
may be called, was limited to a few rods, till we had 
ascended Washington, and returned as far as Mount 
Pleasant. But on our second visit, we were favored with 
a pretly clear view, for most of the way up and back, 

Franklin is a long and rather narrow summit, rising 
considerably towards the north by northeast. On the top, 
its surface is partly covered with mountain grass, like that 
of Pleasant, and partly formed by ledges of rough, mossy 
granité, sometimes lying even with the ground and some* 
times standing above it. When the traveller bas gained 
this height, he will bave Mount Washington in view, 
directly before him, nearly ail the rest of the way. Going 
onwards, about a fourth of a mile from the brow, we find 
the ridge suddenly contracted to a width of only three or 
four rods ; and hère, a few steps to the right of oar path, is 
the edge of the abyss on the eastern side, which falls down 
perpendicularly several hundred feet, and then slides off 
thousands of feet more, to the profound depth in which 
the forest-covered branch of the Saco rans. Beyond, are 
the mountains which fill ail the région towards Maine; 
around to the south and the west, the prospect is nearly 
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the same as from Mount Pleasant. It may be well to re- 
mark that, ihus far, a spectator standing at Fabyan's witb 
a strong spy-glass, can foUow us, in our progress, nearly 
ail ihe way from Ihe top of Clinton. We are indeed con- 
cealed from bis vîew, tor a while, on the eastern descent 
of that sammit, and again while going up the soalhern 
aide of Pleasant, and also at the zig-zags that lead down 
towar4s Franklin. 

Proceeding onwards, the ridge widens again ; and in a 
few minntes we corne to a considérable ascent, which is 
probably regarded as the base of Monroe, — thongh it is 
difficult to nx the dividing line between this mountain and 
Franklin. The ascent, hère, is made obliquely over the 
southeastern face of the swell, which spreads out wide, ail 
covered wilh rocks and large stones, with tufls of mouh- 
tain-grass between. From the higher part of this ascent, 
the path formerly continued to run up norlh, between the 
two peaks of Monroe, instead of bearing around to the 
norlheast, as it now does ; and it then came down into the 
présent track, again, at Blue-Pond. Even now, the more 
enterprising visilors sometimes cross directly over the 
easiern or higher peak, — a pyramidal mass of naked rocks, 
dark and jagged, heaped on each olher up to a point five 
hundred feet above the broad swelling platform over which 
we are passing. We folio w up the présent path north- 
eastwardly over the shoulder of the ascent ; then, along the 
eastern side of the Range, and slightly descend through a 
stony tract between scattered boulders that hâve rolled 
down from the left. The edge of the eastern abyss is 
down some thirty or forty rods at our right. In about 
fifleen minutes from the shoulder of the ascent behind us, 
we reach the southeastern foot of the higher peak of 
Monroe. Hère, it shuts down so abruptly on the edge of 
the Range, that the path is carried around the précipice, 
for two or three rods, on a shelf built out over the gulf at 
our right. This is the spot, perhaps, the most trying to 
weak nerves, of any in the whole way. And yet, if we 
stop, and look steadily down the abyss, till the eye measures 
the angle of descent, a great part of the danger disappears. 
The mountain-side falls off very rapidly, indeed, perhaps 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, to a profound depth, and 
then less abruptly down to the forests that embosom the 
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branch of the Saco. We are suspended on thc rim of a 
semicircular gulf, which goes down, like the side of an 
immense taunel, for thousaudsof feet ; the projecting base 
of Mount Washington coming almost under us from the 
north, and that of Franklin from the south. Opposite and 
over the deep branch of the Saco, is stili the host of moun- 
tains towards Maine. Having passed this précipice, we 
continue to descend gradually on rocky ground, for a 
fourth of a mile, around the eastern side of Monroe, and 
reach the smooth grassy plain at the base of Washington. 
Hère, immedialely under a ridge of moderate height on 
the west, lies Blue-Pond, an oval shcet, perfectly trans- 
parent, and covering three fourths of an acre. Not a living 
thing is to be seen in the waters, at this élévation; no 
bush, no weed, not a vegetable grows around, except the 
thick mat of mountain-grass. We are considerably more 
than 3000 feet above the base of the Range, and nearly 
5000 feet above the sea. The surface of the pond is 
almost level with that of the little grassy plain in which it 
is set, like a mirror, and which forms a wide border on the 
north and east. We observed no outlet ; it is said, how- 
ever, to be one of the heads of the Ammonoosuck, its 
waters running off to the northwest, and thence down the 
face of Washington. This roountain towers above us, 
northeast ; at the east, the £preat gulf on that side of the 
Range si nks out of sight, from the edgc, which is some 
thirty rods distant. Reposing bere, for a few minutes, we 
are struck with the dead silence, that seems to be felt 
This is, indecd, the case, whenever the wind is still, in 
every part of our route from the top of Clinton. No sound 
of bird, not an insect's hum, breaks the stillness ; and we 
are too far above the world to be reached by any écho 
from the régions below. In our first ascent, we indeed 
saw, when on Franklin, two eagles, careering high above 
us, and heard their screams, as they battled with thc stormy 
clouds that swept overhead. On our second visit, while 
resting hère, we watched the mists that, from time to time, 
drove across the head of Washington. For an hour or 
two, a squally shower had been moving along the coantry 
from the northwest. When we stood on Clinton, we saw 
it gathering, in the farthest distance, over the dim outline 
of the Green Mountains; on Pieasant, it was streaking 
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down upon a lîtlle tract in the far-oflF Coniieclicut River 
Valley ; on Franklin, we traced it slowly sweeping, like a 
huge besom, the plains in the neighborhood of Lancaster. 
Bat at Blae-Pond, the raain cloud was concealed by the 
ridge above us at the west. Now and then, a volume of 
white mist, one of the avant'couriers of the shower, swept 
the lofty cône, hère rolling in dark masses around it, there 
flickering in thin streamers across it, — faintly disclosing 
Us glimmering side through a strange mixture of sunshine 
and obscurity; but soon passing off to the east, it left 
the heavens ail clear around the summit. 

From Blue-Pond, our course is nearly north, wîndîng 
up the southwestern and western side of the mounlain. 
The top is not far from a mile distant, and nearly 1500 
feet above us. First, on leaving the grassy plain, we 
ascend a sort of platform, on which the huge pyramid 
stands, — rocks and fragments of rocks thîckly scattered 
ail around. Then passing forty or fifty rods over this 
gently swelling area, we reach the foot of the pyramid itself. 
From this point, the path rises very steep through and on 
a vast expanse of rough, jagged blocks and slabs of mica 
slatë, for half a mile ; when we come to a little inclined 
plat of grass, several rods in diameter, and apparently full 
of springs, on the western forehead of the mountain. 
Hère, the horses are usually left, though they are some- 
times ridden to the very summit, which is Icss than a 
quarter of a mile above. Soon after we began the ascent 
at the foot of the pyramid, we looked down, at some dis- 
tance to our left, on a small pond, among the alNsurround- 
ing rocks, called the Lake of the Clouds. It is the north- 
east head of the Ammonoosuck, and discharges its waters 
in a channel down the western face of the mountain. AU 
the way up, we had the great plain of the Ammonoosuck 
beneath us ; in our rear, were the summits we had passed 
over, and then the country behind to indiscernible distance. 
From the spot where the horses are left, we climb a very 
steep and rough path, almost directly east; and in a few 
minutes we stand on the top of Washington. 

Who shall describe the scène that lies outspread, ail 
around, to the utmost verge where the dim earth and 
heavens mingle! It does not burst suddenly upon us, for 
it bas been opehing, and enlarging, and changing, ail the 
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way from Clinton. But hère, for the first tîme, the stn- 
pendous panorama is complète, and we look down and 
off upon the whole, oarselves standing alone above the 
world. Oh God! how great and wonderful are tby 
Works ! 

The sensés are perplexed ; the prospect lies in mysterîoas 
confusion. It is as if the universal face of the earth had 
been harrowed and broken up by some immeasurable 
drag that bas passed over it since we left it this morning ; 
mountains and hills furrowed down intodiminutive ridges, 
or levelled off into yonder seeming plain that sweeps 
around the dim horizon, — that horizon which rises in the 
sky, and forms the rira of the world-wide basin in which 
we stand. After a few moments, however, we get 
the points of compass, and thiugs begin to corne into 
order. Yonder,^ in the utmost northwest, is the northern 
end of the Green Mountain ranges ; and, past their ex- 
tremity, we may discern, with a slrong eye and a very 
clear atmosphère, a little smooth surface like polished blue 
Steel. Is it water, or an illusion of the sight ? Perhaps 
Lake Memphremagog, in Vermont. There stands the 
dira barrier of the Green Mountains, from the northwest 
around to the southwest, seventy and ninety miles distant; 
but of ail those shadowy summits yonder, which is 
Mansfield? and which, CamePs Rump? which of those, 
in the farthest southwest, is Killington-Peak ? Hère, in 
the latter direction, though apparently but a few miles ofT, 
are the Franconia Mountains, standing up face to face 
with us, rivais of Washington. This highest summit 
among them must be Lafayette, wilh his ragged clifFs of 
granité; 3 but which is old Haystack? and where, yonder, 
is Moosehillock, among the summits in the rear ? That 
région, into which we look off, in the north, is Canada ; 
and, nearer, the broken tract of mountains, '' thick as 
meadow mole-hills," in the upper end of New Hamp- 
shire, — among them, the crags of Dixville Notch, and, 
farther off, the northern Camel's Rump.^ Those faiat 

3 Accord ing to Dr. Jackson, Lafayette is 5067 feet above the sea, or 
1161 feet lower than Washington ; but the différence does not seem 
80 great. 

^ This is on the Hne between New Hampshire and Canada ; and» 
ftccording to Dr. Jackson, is 3615 feet aboYe the sea. 
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bine cônes, in the norlheast, must be Monnts Bigelow and 
Abraham, seventy miles off, in Maine, direclly in the point 
of the far more distant and indiscernible Katahdn. In the 
soulbeast, that level dark line which melts inlo the sky, away 
beyond the water» of Lake Sebago, may be Ihe océan off 
Portland. Hère stands old Chocorua, again, at the south, 
and, to the right of it, the serrated range of Sandwich ; 
and there, beyond, is the southera end of Lake Winne- 
piseogee ; whîle off in that direction the level couniry fades 
into the clouds that overhang Massachusetts. Still further 
to the right, the Great Monadnock may be guessed ont, 
more than a hundred miles off, among the dim points that 
indent the horizon. But the eye tires, and the brain too, 
in the attempt to sweep around the vast circle of vision, 
and to single ont the objects that become more and more 
developed as we gaze. 

It is remarkable how distances are diminished in this 
prospect. Umbagog and Mooseluckmaguntic Lakes, 
which are from nearly forty to sîxty miles off, at the east 
of north, seem to spread ont their tangled arms, down 
yonder, at a distance of not more than eight or a dozen 
miles. AU around from the northeast to the south, the 
seeming plains, in the distance, are studded, or glazed as it 
were, with sheets of water ; Kezer's and Lovell's Ponds, 
south of east, in Maine, thirtv miles; then, southeast, 
Sebago Lake, mûch farlher ofl^ with its sister lakes; at 
the south, Ossipee Lake, and the broader face of Winne- 
piseogee. Nor are villages and settlements wanting, to 
variegate the scène ; though thpy are scattered but thinly 
over the expanse, and wholly disappear in the remote pros- 
pect. In the northwest, Jefferson and Lancaster; at the 
west, Fabyan's, down beneath us, and the enclosed plain 
through w^hich we trace the Ammonoosuck off into 
Bethlehem ; at the southeast, Bartiett and Conway, in the 
Valley of the Saco ; at the northeast, a few dwellings in 
Shelburne, at a great depth, together with the still deeper 
channel of the Androscoggin, running in full view, for 
many miles, among the mountaîns. It will be remem- 
bered that the neighboring country, from this quarter 
around by the east to the soulhwest, is one conglomeration 
of mountains» On ail thèse we look down, except the 
12* 
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peak of Adams, hard by, and the summit of Lafayette in 
Franconia ; bolh of which seem nearly on a level wiih us. 

The top of Washington is a circular area, an acre or 
two in cxtent, ail covered with jagged blocks and slab» of 
mica slate. On the eastern side, two ledges lise a little 
above the surrounding surface ; and the southern of thèse, 
which is rather the higher, is distinguished by a small 
column, built up of rough stones, to mark the summit of 
the White Mountains. 

In our first ascent, we were enveloped in a dense cloud, 
the latter part of the way, so that we saw but a few rods. 
On the summit, the steady blast wrestled with the dark 
crags, groaning and roaring around them, like a gale 
through the masts and shrouds of a vessel at sea. Though 
there was no rain, it biew the cold, chilling vapor through 
our garments, till the water dripped from our hats and be- 
jnumbed fingers. On our second ascent, we gained the 
summit a few minutes before the shower reached us. It 
presented one of the most imposing sights that imagina* 
lion can conceive. There, a little way off* to the west, 
came the cloud, partly below and partiy above ihe level 
on which we stood ; its dark mass bellying in, like a huge 
concave mirror, and the sua shining obliquely into its 
bosom. It hung down below the Une of vision, and 
reached up to a great height ; ail apparently solid, except 
in the outskirts, where lighter mists were playing and roll- 
ing about. Onwards it drove, and in an instant covered 
os with a furioi^s snow-squall, which whilened ail the face 
of the rocks. This was on the 12th of August, a little 
past uoon. In fifteen or twenty minutes, the cloud swept 
by, opening broad vistas to the northeast and southwest, 
and leaving those quarters, to the farthest horizon, as clear 
as crystal. Again, we were wrapped in the next cloud 
that followed ; and again the squall passed off, opening 
other vistas. This was repeated continually during the 
two hours we remained on the summit. We then set out 
on oar return ; and after a descent of three hours and three 
quarters, we arrived at the Notch-House, quite exhausted, 
but wilh a store of images and reflections that will last us 
the remainder of life. 

There are two other bridle-paths to the top of Washing- 
loAi One is from Fabyan's, around the southern border 
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of the plaia of the Ammonoosack, and tben along its 
eastern side, to the foot of the moantain ; which it ascends 
on the western face. About three-fourths of a mile below 
the summit, it passes a stone-hut, built for the accommo- 
dation of visitors ; and a little way from the top, it enters 
and foilows the path from the Notch-House* It is said to 
be the shortest of ail tbe routes, but more fatiguing, and 
less varied in interest, The olher is from the elder Craw- 
ford's, twelve miles in length, coming up from the south 
by east. Visitors generaUy prefer the route from the 
Notch-House, on account of the occasional relief the 
descents afTord^as well as for the additional views obtained 
from the several summits over which it passes, h. b.^* 



Art. IX. 
The Death'PenaUy. 



The spirit of a pénal code must represent, wilh tolerable 
exactness, the moral feelings of the people that make and 
Bustain it. Their ideas of justice and rétribution, their 
feelings of revenge or of charity, of cruelty or of kindness, 
will give the tone and complexion to their pénal législation. 
And nothing, perhaps, serves more fuUy to mark the 
présent progress of society, than the graduai and judicîous 
reforms that are going on in this System. The policy that 
grew up in a darker âge, and received its principal 
éléments from ruder times, is passing away. The divine 
is advancing; the demoniac is receding. The Christian 
ia taking the place of the savage ; and the hope now is, 
that the latter may not long find room to spread his blanket. 
At least, he who believes in any thing higher and greater 
than Satan, will not only hope, but labor, in faith and love^ 
to this end. 

Tbe death-penalty belongs,at best, to a state of barbarism; 
and however fitting it may be in that condition, it seems 
entirely out of place in the présent stage of civilizalion. 
Before I consider directly, however, its objectionable char- 
acter, I wish to offer a few suggestions, that my ground of 
opposition may not be mistaken. 
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1. In the first place, I faave never been fully satisfied 
of the absolate inviolability of haman life. I am not 
convinced that it is impossible for a state of things to 
exist, in which it would be right for man to take the life of 
bis brolher man. No one, believing the divine bistory, 
will deny that there was a time when the best good of 
Society demanded this penalty. Olherwise, we can hardiy 
suppose that Qod would bave then ordained it. And 
uniess he bas plainly and positively prohibited it since, 
there would seem to bc a possibilily still remaining, of its 
justice and propriety. True, it bas been denied that any 
one but the Almighly is authorized to assume its nccessity ; 
but, in the absence of ail spécifie directions from him, I 
think we hâve full liberty to décide the question for 
ourselves. And though I acknowledge that he bas once 
given it as a law to man, and, as I believe, bas since 
abrogated that law, yet I bave never found, in the Christian 
code, any déclaration that clearly and directly forbids its 
infliction. Indeed there is but one argument which I 
bave ever seen, of any apparent force, to show that society 
could hâve no rightful power over buman life, under any 
possible circumstances ; and that, I must confess, is not 
entirely salîsfactory. The argument is briefly this : " The 
powers of society are made up of contributions from its 
individual members. It can, therefore, bave no just 
authority beyond this. And, as no man bas a right to take 
bis own life, no one can confer this right on society. It 
is, therefore, under ail circumstances, uniess divinely corn* 
manded, an authority wholly unjustifiable." The reasoning 
appears cogent ; but I am not satisfied that the premises 
are ail strictly true. Is there not clearly an important 
sensé in which men bave power over their own lives? 
Did not He, from whora wè take our highest laws, affirm 
that whosoever would be His disciple, must love Him 
belter than his own life even ? Did He not send out His 
early teachers, knowing right well that some of them must 
sacrifice their lives in proclaiming His gospel? Did not 
One of the most celebrated of thèse déclare that he counted 
not his life dear in view of the work given him to do ? 
Thèse facts seem to show, that life hère is not the highest 
good ; that there is that which ought to be dearer to us 
than life itself ; that there are great truths to be dissem- 
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inated, great principles to be maintained ; traths and 
principles, lo ihe prevalence of which, even bninan life 
should be subordînate. So ihought Christian martyrs, 
and we venerate iheir fidelify. 

I wish not to strain ihis argument în the least degree. 
I only say tbat humanity bas interests which oaght to be 
paramount in every mind, and for which a greater than 
man did not hesitate to die. When thèse interests are at 
stake, and a crîsis of affairs comes up, that, in the clear 
light of duty, seems to demand it, I believe that the good 
man bas a rightfui power over bis own life, and raay give 
ît freely and justly. In contending, therefore, against the 
death-penalty, Jet it not be înferred that I am attaching a 
false estimate to human life, or assuming it to be more 
sacred and valuable than any and every thing else. 
' 2. In the second place, let it be understood, also, that I 
oppose this penalty from no morbid sensibility, which 
eannot submit to ihe infliction of necessary pain. No ; 
if it can be shown that a necessity exists for a doom of 
this character, — a necessity based either in the commands 
of God, or in the best interests of society, — however 
revolting it may appear, I will yield to it as readily as I 
would give a diseased limb to the knife of the surgeon. I 
do not shrink at the idea of great suffering even, if there 
are interests to be secured of sufficient importance to 
demand it. I see, far back in the âges, sad sights : the 
earth crimsoned wîth the blood of men, whole cities swept 
by wars, devoured by famine, wasted by pestilence ; some 
burned wilh fire rained down from héaven ; at one time, 
indeed, the whole world, save one family, buried by the 
déluge as if under the waters of the océan ; and though 
the sight is painful, slill, I feel that it was ail right and 
proper, because ordered by infinité wisdom. God, in his 
far-reaching counsels, saw a necessity for ail this wrelch- 
edness ; and doubtless, it was as harmonious with his 
goodnes8,^as called for by his wise purposes. In this 
light, ail the misery that bas ever been endured on earth, 
becomes reconciled wilh ray sympathies. There is some- 
where existing a necessity for it ail. Far, very far, it may 
be, beyond the reach of our vision ; and yet, so sure as 
there is a Sovereign on the throne of the universe, ail this 
is demanded by his infinité perfections. Before such a 
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necessîty, ît becomes us to bow îraplîdtly. And whenever 
it can be made to appear clearly that ihe divine .authority 
requires it, or that haman wcifare demanda it, I am not 
only ready to sanction the death-penalty, bat will plead for 
it and défend it; or I will go out and see the criminal 
choked to death, as sabmissiveJy as I would witness the 
dealh-struggle of the good man who dies in the arms of 
his friends. It is, iherefore, as I hâve stated, no morbid 
sensibilify, nor Iiorror at the idea of suffering alone, that 
leads me to oppose the death-penalty. 

3. In the third place, I wonid remark, that it is not mère 
sympathy for the criminal, which excites hostility to this 
peculiar penalty, in my own mind. Let it not be under- 
stood, however, that I would cherîsh no sympathy for hîm, 
even for the vilest that ever lived. The single reflection 
that the most guilty is a partaker of the same humanity 
with ourselves ; that the temptation under which he has 
fallcn, might hâve crnshed us had we been assailed under 
similar circumstances ; that did we know familiarly his 
whole history, we should find a thousand thingâ to excite 
interest in his fate ; ought to be enough to arouse a 
sympathy as deep as the soûl can feel. Still, I say, it is 
not alone on this account that I oppose the taking of the 
criminars life. Human laws may put him in a dungeon, 
shut him out from his friends and the light of heaven, 
give hîm bread and water for hia food, and the cold stone 
floor for his resting-place ; they may doom him to wear 
out life in that misérable state of loneliness and destitution ; 
or they may take him out and end ail his earthly woes at 
once, by the axe or the halter; and so far as his sufferings 
are conoerned, I should think there could be liitle choice 
in thèse pénal lies. Some who hâve forfeited their lives by 
their crimes, hâve, doubtless, been rejoiced when this 
penalty was exchanged for perpétuai imprisonment;^ and 
others* I hâve known, who affirmed with apparent sincerity, 
that they would much rather end life at once, than wear it 
out in so wretched a solitude. Indeed, there is little reason 
(o doubt that there are some bold and daring criminals, 

i This was said to be the case with Van Steenburgr and O'Connor, 
the anti-renters recently convicted in the State of New York. 

2 Babe, the pirate, iraprisoned in New York city, is said to prefer 
death to perpétuai imprisonment. 
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who would gladly escape the long agonies of perpétuai 
bondage, by ihe quick work of the hangman ; and others, 
too, there may be, who hâve that nervous dread of death, 
which would impel theoi to brave ail the horrors of life- 
bondage, coald they Icngthen thereby the brief period that 
séparâtes them from the grave. Perhaps, after ail, we 
ought to remember ihat the penalty sociely inflicts, is but 
a small part of what the criminal suffers. His bilterest 
pangs, doubtless, are those that human laws can neiiher 
iinpOî«e nor save him from. But considering only the 
forms of punishment which society can inflict, I find little 
more to excite my sympathies for the criminal, in the axe 
and the halter, than in the weariness and heart-sickness of 
SK^itary llfc-bondage. And though I consider the latter 
far préférable as a penalty, for reasons which I shall by 
and by offer, it is not a désire to screen the criminal from 
punishment, that forms any part of thèse reasons. If the 
law and its penalty are founded in perfect justice, and 
there can be no doubt of the guilt of the criminal, I would 
not lift a finger to save him from the blow of rétribution, 
though my heart might be pained to see that blow 
inflicted. î know very well that the highest possible love 
in the universe, has ordained retributive sufTering as a 
material portion of its own all-perfect economy ; and 
though the reasons of that ordination may be beyond the 
reach of my vision, yet am I confident of its justice, and 
of its harmony with the most glorious moral perfection. 
Under tlie divine administration, I do not shrink at the 
idea of suffering for even the good man, or the innocent 
litde child ; why should I in the case of the criminal? 

4. In the fourth place, let me add, that I do not oppose 
the death-penalty from a one-eyed charity ; a charity that 
regards only the criminal, while it overlooks every body 
and every thing else. This is an error into which even a 
good man is very liable to fall ; a man who has a keen 
sensibillty and ardent feelings, and who is accustomed to 
act more perhaps from his impulses than from sober reason. 
Such action may be very well, if a child is to be saved 
from the fire, or a friend from the water; but it will hardly 
answer in cases that admit of délibération. True charity, 
while il does not overlook the criminal, regards, also, each 
member, as well as the great body, of society. It is not 
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moved too much by passion or prejadice, bat consults tbe 

feat inlerests of bamanity, in dealing with the individaal. 
woald suggest the inqairy, hère, whetber among the 
fricnds and the foes of the gallows, there is sufficient care in 
regard to this matter. The âge is one of great activity, 
We live in much excitement ; and is not action becoming, 
on ail hands, too much the fruit of passion or impulse ; 
too little the resuit of calm, sober thought? A criminal is 
thrown before the public, and two parties immediately 
appear. The one is loud and clamorous for his blood. 
Nolhing short of this will answer its pnrpose. Its 
members will go miles, in slorm or in sunshine, on foot or 
on crutches, to see a poor wretch swing from the gallows ; 
and perhaps burn the executive in effigy, if he interposes 
a pardon, and cheats them of the anticipated enjoyment. 
I submit the query, how much of this clamor for human 
blood arises from a clear and calm conviction of its 
necessity ; and how much of it is the resuit of a low spirit 
of vengeance, as détestable as it is ill-concealed. The 
other parly takes opposite ground. It sees only the guilty 
convict, crushed with shame and overwhelmed with 
anguish. It sees the keen edge of the sword of rétribu- 
tion^ Its members become powerfully excited. The deep 
fountains of their sympathies are stirred to the very 
bottom, and they rush forward with ail their énergies to 
save him from his doom. Hâve they ever cast an eye 
beyond this scène of wo ? Hâve they asked, deliberately, 
whether they were removing the shield from the innocent ; 
whether crime would take courage from the issue; 
whether society would be more defenceless, or the great 
interests of humanity suffer in the end ? How much, 
then, of this zeal for the criminal is the fruit of a one-éyed 
charity ; and how much of it comes from a broad rational 
survey, that has enforced a conviction of its propriety ? 

Let it be distinctiy understood, therefore, and carried 
along through the remainder of this discussion, that on 
none of thèse grounds am I moved to reject and oppose 
the death-penalty. It is not from a belief that human life 
must be preserved at any cost. It is not from a morbid 
sensibility that cannot sanction the infliction of necessaiy 
pain. It is not from a désire to screen the criminal 
improperly ; nor is it from a one-eyed charity, that cannot 
consider the great interests of society. 
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I oppose it, because I deem ît pecuUarly a barbarous 
penalty ; because its influence on the public morals is 
exceedingly corrupting, (partly confessed lo be so, by 
many of ihe States ihat forbid exécutions to be public ;) 
inflaming àll that is ferocious in human nature, and direct* 
ly exciting to deeds of blood ; because that it bas signally 
failed to answer the purpose of just criminai législation, 
namely, the benefit of ail the members of society, including 
the criminai as well as the body to which he belongs ; and, 
in short, because, for thèse and various other reasons, there 
is no existîng necessity for it, either in the présent laws of 
God, or in the true interesls of humanity. 

This latter position, I shall attempt to sustain as well as 
I am able, in the space now left me. I claim that this 
penalty is unrighteous, unless there be clearly shown a 
necessity that now demands it. I care not, so far as this 
question is concerned, what reasons may hâve existed for 
it in âges long since passed away ; or in fact, what reasons 
may exist for it, now, among Turks, Arabs, or savages. 
Not to thèse do I address myself, but to professing Chris- 
tîans of the nineteenth century. And if there is any 
ground of necessity for this penalty, now existing, among 
civilized and Christian people, I demand that sucb ground 
shall be clearly and dislînctly stated. Too long bas this 
been maîntained by bold and arrogant assumption, It is 
time that we had sômething like tangible facts to support 
it. In a question so purely practical, one that can be so 
easily tested and settled by fair experiment, I hâve a right 
to demand this évidence. It is hardly enough to say, in 
reply, as the multitude are apt to say, We hâve always had 
the gallows, and cannot do without it. We hâve always 
had cut-throats, too, and pick-pockets ; y et I think we 
could manage to do without them. Nor is it sufficient to 
say, as some hâve saîd, that crimes are comraitted even 
with the gallows staring the criminai in the face ; and 
therefore it must be unsafe to eut it down. This reminds 
me of the logic of the celebrated Dr. Ollapod. He had 
invented a curions pill, under the opération of which hîs 
patients were dying ofF, at wholesàle. His friends finally 
remonstrated, and begged him to try some other prescrip- 
tion. But he replied, with ail gravity, that he had used 
the medicine for many years, and that if they died with 
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il, what in tbe world wonld they do without it ? I assare 
tbose who urge thid plea for tbe gailows, tbat tbey are 
only battering down their own fortificatioo. If crime con- 
tinues to prevail, and ia offen committed, indeed, at tbe 
v^y foot of the gallowe, and before tbe body <^ ils victim 
is é^irly oold, it only proves tbs^t tbis engioe of terror fiUer* 
]y fails of iti object, and ougbt, therefore, to give way foi 
a faif tfiaU at least, of ^ometbing wbioh roay prove to be 
be^ter, 

No commoa p]eas,like thèse, sbould stand for a moment 
as tbe basis of such an institution* It must sland, if it 
stands at ail, bccause there îs a necessii^ tbat demanda it 
And tbe ground of tbis necessity, if it exîsts, must be focnd 
eitber in some divine authority bow binding, or in tbe 
true interests of society. I will give each of t^bese groundo 
a brîef revîew. 

I. Is tbis penalty demanded by any existiag divine 
authority? Tbis is tbe strongbold of its supporters* 
Tbey ^ira tbat certain divine laws, now binding, reqaîre 
it ; and, hi faot, tbat Giod bas ordained it as a perpetaid 
institution. The* argument of tbe Eev. Mr. Cbeever, o£ 
New York, wbose work is now the text-book of tbe better 
part of tbose wbo défend ca()ital pun^shment, staods almosi 
wbolly on tbis grourid. It was shrewdly doae ; for be 
wett knew tbat Vbe feeling m our religions communitv 
would ajyk>w no institution to be eondemned, on whicb 
evea a sbadow of God's approbation could be supposed to 
itest. The di vioîe authority whicb be clainas for tbis penahy, 
m cbiefiy samn^ed up in a single deolaxation, conoected 
ivith tbe eoveiKMi4 made with Noah immediately aftef the 
dekige. ^' Whoeo sbeddetfa nwm's blood^ by man sbsA 
Im blood be sbed." — »(GUhi. ix. 6.) Tbis is tbe eorner-stoae 
of bia entire argument. In the Mosaic dispensation, wbi<eh 
was given m^re than eigfU hundred years afterward, and 
whicb w^ kaow aimexed tbis penalty to a great numh^ 
of criiffîes, be seeois. aot to attempt to find much supports 
Two prominent reasoas, at least, served to preveat it« 1, 
Tbat was evideatiy a national code, and never désigne^ 
ta be geaetat or permanent; and, 2. To make thaï di»* 
peasatton aatboritative now, would be fatal, iaasmueh aa 
il woutd vistt thifr penalty on a vast number of deeds, some 
<lC whicb arettow deemed comparatively trivial, and othera^ 
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DO crimes at ail. Acooidîiigly, be passes over ihe Mosafe 
dispensation, and goes back to the covenant made with 
Noah. He maifitains tfaat this individoal, from whom tlie 
poatdiluvian world was peopled, stood at the head of M. 
after âges and nations, as a kind of représentative ; tfaat 
this commande to take the life of the murderer, being given 
to bim uoder thèse ciroumstances, must hâve been designed 
fornniversal and perpétuai obligation. This is the narrow 
point from which he rears fais whole superstracture. 

To this position, I hâve two replies to make ; either of 
which le fatal to its vatidity. Waiving ail inquiries into 
tfae true rendering of this famons text, I will consider it, ai 
it is daimed to be, a literal command to take the murderer's 
life. There were, it shonld be remembered, two distinct 
commands given to Noah, at tbis time ; one recorded in 
the foarth and fifth verses, and the other, already quoted^ 
in tbe sixth verse, of this chapter. Both are given 
at the sanne period, and are of such a cbaracter, as eviden^ 
ly to impose equal obligations. The first affirms that, 
although every beast and fowl were given to be used for 
food by man, yet the blood of thèse shonld not be eaten. 
And God assures Noah, that be would require this blood 
at tbe band of man, as fully as he wookl human blood» 
Then follows the second command, on which its friends 
base the death-penalty. Now, it is plain, that if either of 
thèse commandments, (admitting them to be such,) is of 
perpétuai obligation, both roust be. In tbis respect, both 
stand on the i»me basis, and if tbe latter is binding npw, 
^n tbe former must be also. 

It will be seen, at onec, in what light this fact places 
our attorney for the gallows, and bis friends. They love 
a plump fowl as well as any one, and would not objeot to 
a hare, though both were strangled and dressed with the 
blood in them. And when they sti down to a dinner of 
xoast'beef, few of them object seriously to bave the blood 
foUow tbe carving*knife. And yet, thèse are tbe men wbo 
bave so much devout respect for tbe old Noacbic dispensa^ 
tion! men wbo will clamer ibr tbe life of a wretobed 
eriminal, becaose, as they affirm, that dispensation de« 
mands it ; and wbo still will not besitate to trample on 
anotber of its injunctions, every day of thdr livee, for the 
sabe of a pleasant dinner! I feel justified, then, in holding 
them to tbis issue. Either sball tbey give up ail authority 
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{ot the gallows based upon the commatid to Noab, or they 
sball confess the same allegiance to the other coramand- 
ment, and prépare to meet the conséquences, — be hanged 
for their past violations. Or, (still sapposing this to be a 
literal command, in which forna only can it hâve any bind- 
ing authority over us,) let tbem carry out fully, in aU cases,, 
tbe réquisition to shed the blood of every man who bas 
ever shed hunran blood. No matter how it was done^ 
accîdentally, designedly, legally^ or otberwise ; " Whoso 
sheddeth raan's blood," in any way, " by man sball bis 
blood be shed." Let this be donc, as the very Ortbodox 
interpreters of this passage are bound to do it, and who 
cannot see that it is impossible for tbe slaughter to end 
short of the suicide of the last man on earth ? 

But I bave another reply to this argument. It grows 
out of the plain fact that where there is the least apparent 
antagonism in the divine commandments, the last given 
must invariably take precedence in point of authority» 
God, in giving bis réquisitions, evidenlly adapts them to 
tl\e peculiar condition and circumstances of his créatures. 
Spécifie commands are given at particular times to meet 
some peculiar exigency that may exist, and they are never 
intended to be observed after the reasons tbat demanded 
them hâve passed away. A fact, so évident, and so 
generally admitted, even Mr. Cheever does not attempt to 
deny ; but, conceding this, be still endeavors to avail him- 
self of the authority of this command given to Noah, in 
support of the death-penalty, by claiming tbat the same 
reasons which existed for it then, exist for it now. Hi» 
proof of this, rests on an expression that imm^diately 
follows the command in the sixlh verse ; " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the 
image of God made he man.^^ He maintains that, in this 
olosing expression we bave assigned the reason for taking 
tbe life of the murderer ; and this reason, still contiauing>. 
renders it imperative that the same penalty should be 
inflioted now* 

To strip the sophistry from tbis argument, it is only 
necessary to observe that the fact hère stated, namely, tbat 
man was made in God's image, is by no means broqgbt 
forward as a reason for taking the murderer^ s life; for 
tbere ia no connection between this fact and tbe séquence.. 
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To say that tnan is made in the image of God ; ikerefare 
we must ieiH a orlminal,— -is absnrd. It prétends to assign^ 
as a reason/or killing a man, a fact which, in itself, woold 
seem plainly to imply tbe very reverse. Man is made in 
the divine image, and we onght not to raar that imagei 
eTen to pnnîsh a criminal ; this wotdd seem to be better 
logio. For wbat, tben^ is this fact appended to the com* 
inand ? Bvidently, not to show what kind of ptinishment 
shoald be inflicted upon the criminal ; bat to exhibit the 
peimliarly iocred characier g( bnman iife ; and to sfaow 
that it OQght to be pr$Éetved as saeredly as possible. The 
plain séquence of the déclaration is, lile shonld be saved^ 
not desirofftJL This eridenlly embraces its whok forcei 
and renders its sensé consistent. "We see, at once, a plain 
connection between the teasoit assigned, and the fact it is 
brought to support. If Gtod made man in his own image^ 
then, to take iife is to mar that image. This sbould be 
aToided ; and, as Iife is so veij sacred, it should never hé 
saerificed to any thing short of tu imperative necessity. 

But if this is the true^ sensé of the passage, how is it 
consistent witb the oommand to take tbe mnrderer's Iife f 
Simply, because at that time, and under the circumstances 
then existing, human Iife could be mote gêner ùlhfpreurved 
by the death of tbe criminal, than in any other roanner. 
At least, ail that can be obtained from this passage is 
nmply the fact, that God saw Ibis penalty to be préférable 
at that period. 

But before this can be urgéd as sufficient adthority fias 
its inâic^ion, noWy the question must be considered, What 
communication bave we had in regard to this subject 
since ? Has there been no rerisioâ of this divine statute 
by the great Lawgiver? If anv commands bave been 
snbsequently received, touching this matter, of eôilrde the# 
must take precedence in point of autbodty over us. If il 
be tfaoogbt that an infinité aisd perfeof âeing W€Mtld nof 
command at one time, and countermand at anotber^ it ia 
foftunate that we bave an inslanee of tbis kiod, the fotùè 
of whicb cannot be queslioned. I refer to tbe w^4kitowfi 
ease of Abraham ; in whleh^at one time, be was woXemtAf 
commanded to go ont and offer np his son Isaao} am 
aAerwards aa solemnly commanded not k> da it« Nb 
€%ri8tiau wiU deny that it wa» Ms àra^ to obtfy ihe fisil 
13^ 
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comroand 8o long as it remained in force ; bat when the 
conntermand was received, it was equally fais dnty to obey 
that. Such was the course he actually pursned in both 
cases; and I hardly need to add, that it won for bien the 
spécial approbation of the Most High. 

With the light of this fact before us, I contend that, as 
Christians, we hâve nothing to do with laws and corn- 
mandments that were given to Noah, or to the Jews, any 
farther than thèse are found to be sustainied by, or in 
barmony with, the instructions contained in the last great 
dispensation given to us tbrough Christ. Whatever thèse 
elder covenants and dispensations may reveal as factSj I 
gralefully accept as sach ; but when a question of moral 
right or duty arises, I go not to them for an answer. In 
regard to ail matters of this kind, I acknowledge no 
master but Jésus Christ ; no divine authority that is in- 
oonsistent with bis teachings. The commandaient given 
to Noah, and the judicial System furnished to the Jews 
through Moses, demanded the death-penalty for a great 
number of ofTences ; but this fact goes not one step toward 
èxtending their divine authority over us, unless they are 
shown to be harmonious with the spirit and réquisitions 
bf Christianity. 

If this penalty is still maintained, and any authority is 
claimed for it, beyond mère human opinion, it must be 
found in the gospel of Jésus Christ. Can it find any true 
basis hère? Does Christ command it, or approve il? Or 
does he directly or vîrtually prohibit it? I will frankly 
State, what I bave more than hinted in the beginning, that 
though I find in the gospel dispensation no sanction of 
this penalty, I can also discover no direct and distinct 
prohibition in regard to it. I do not believe that the teach- 
îngs of Christ, if properly understood, will admit of its in- 
fliction ; but simply because the condition of society does 
not demand it. Did the real wants of a Christian commu* 
nity create a necessity for its institution, I believe that the 
Christian religion could not be understood as forbidding 
it. Christ was no spécial legislator. He cave us no de- 
tailed judicial code ; and chiefly, as I believe, for this 
reason, namely, the détails of a wisely constructed judicial 
System will always be adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances that demand them. Thèse circumstances may 
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vary widely, among différent nations, at différent times^ 
and in différent conditions of society. To meet thèse 
varied wants, a judicial system must vary its détails. 
Thé modes and forms of pnnishment may differ, while the 
great principles on which it is based remain ever the same. 
For example : that code of laws, with its pains and pénal* 
ties, which woald be best adapted, in détail, to the inhabit«> 
ants of a New England State, might not be fonnd equally 
appropriate in Spain or Italy. And Christ's religion) 
designed as it evidently was to cover the broad face of the 
earth, and to take in ail ranks and conditions of soeiety, 
rendered autboritative only that which was equally adapted 
to ail ; namely, certain great principles which must form 
the basis of ail just pénal législation, as well as ail proper 
action. Christ never told us that we should^ne a criminal, 
or imprison one, or tohip^ or banish, or hang' one. Nor bas 
he told us that we shall not do anyor ail of thèse, if an 
application of his principles and of bis spirit to the condi- 
tion of Society demand it. Thèse principles, and this 
spirit, are alike for ail âges and nations. They are 
founded, not alone in the divine will, but in the very 
nature and constitution of things. But if we are to dé- 
termine whether any sanction can be found, hère, for the 
death*penalty, we must hâve a definite idea of what thèse 
principles and this spirit are. Perhaps the expression, 
which will best unité the views of ail Christians, in regard 
to this particular, is something like the following: Ali 
Christ's commandments having référence to the duties 
men owe to each other, are resolved into the great central 

f>rinciple, or, as it is usually denominated, " the law of 
ove." This I believe is everywhere conceded. Now, if 
the true and proper exercise of this law of love, really de- 
mands the life of the criminal, the whole question, with 
me, is at once settled. If this fact can possibly be made 
to appear, then there is now existing a divine authority 
for this penalty, that cannot be evaded. But if this fact 
cannot be shown ; if, as I believe, the legitimate exercise of 
this great Christian principle will not permit its inâiction 
in the présent condition of society, then there is no divine 
authority for it, now binding upon us. How is the factî 
This law of love, as I understand it, is not to be exer« 
cised in référence to society alone, with no regard to the 
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good of the criminal. It is not to be exercised toward the 
oriminal alone, regardless of the good of society. Tbe 
truc interests of both parties mast be sougbt, as far as prao^ 
ticable. Christ does not command as to love the innocenti 
and not the guiity ; nor dœs he command ds to love the 
gailly, and not tbe innocent. To do either^ wouid be 
wrong. And that kind of leg^dation whidi regards the 
interests of either party alone^ cannot be based npon the 
principles or spirit of Christ. He commands tbe exercise 
of tbts law of love toward aU men ; that the trae interests 
of each and ali shall be as eqnally consalted as they cao 
be* If I am correct here^ then it follows, that the kmd oi 
punisbment which will best serve to protect the innocent) 
and at the same time secore, if possible, the restcnation of 
the gnilty, is the best kind, and the one dictated by the 
gospel ot Christ. This takes the sabjeet ont of the clase 
of positive ordinances, and leaves as to décide the question 
for ourselves, by a correct application of tbe principles and 
■pirit of Christ to the présent condition of soetety« The 
final décision, therefore, must turn on the bare question of 
eoqpediency in regard to thèse considérations. The entire 
discussion, it appears to me, must be narrowed dowu to 
this point at lasl. 

In a clear vlew, then, of ail the fkets in the case, and in 
the light of ali the expérience we bave and can bave, Is this 
penalty necessati^ f Do the best interesta of society, em« 
bractngt of course, a due regard to those of the criminal, 
leally demand it? On the answer to tbia question, the 
death-penalty must stand or fall. 

We bave omly to eonsider, now, 1. Its bearing upoii 
the true good of society; and, 2. Its bearing npon the 
ciiminal. 

Waiving for a moment, ail olaims that the criminal may 
bave on our considération, is this penalty demanded by 
tbe welfare of society % I think that it migbt be shown by 
a fair process of reasoning that there is no necessity for it, 
tm this gronnd. Arguments, dtawn from gênerai prince 
|dea atone, might be sufScient to eoqvince most men that 
arnne other form of punrshnient, say pefpetoal imprtson* 
ment under proper régulations, vronld giive a higher degree 
of safety lo the interests of society, than ean be sceufed b^ 
Ae infliotkm of deatlk. Bot tbia is not neoessory. Il is 
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not, as I hâve suggested, a question of mère theory, to be 
decided by logic. It is purely a praciical question. It is 
to be decided by fair experiment only ; and I hâve a right 
to daim that this test shali be applied to it. Society has 
no authority to assume its necessity, as it has generally 
donc hitherto. It has no right to begin by killing the 
criminal, on a mère Yankee ^^guess " that it cannot protect 
itself without. If this course of practîce be admitted, then 
it would seem that the .principle ought to be carried 
through. It should be adopted in every judicial process ; 
the gallows should be set up for the smallest offence ; and 
if any one questions ils propriety, close his mouth with the 
assumption that nothing else will answer. If he persists 
in thînking sorae other penalty préférable, call upon him 
for proof ; but be careful, at the same time, to hold on to 
the gallows, and thus deprive him of the only means of 
proving his suggestion by experiment ! This is precisely 
the manner in which the advocates of the death-penalty 
hâve proceeded; and it is only in this manner, that this 
penalty is now retained to disgrâce our statule-books and 
our religion. No one prétends that any substitute has ever 
been tried, with us ; and unlil this is donc, common sensé 
must see that it stands on nothing better than wilful 
assumption. 

Now, the plainest dictâtes of reason and justice demand 
a course of action wholly the reverse. Instead of corn" 
mendng with the sacrifice of the criminal, — the very worst 
thing it can do to him, and then assuming that nothing 
else will answer for its own security, society should begin 
with the mildest form of punishment that may reasonably 
be deemed efficient, and then increase it, if at ail, only as 
it is forced to do so by the necessity of the case. This is 
not a new, or strange, or unreasonable demand. It is 
only requiring of society precisely the same thing that 
society requires of every individual. Society does not 
allow the individual to take life in self-defence even, until 
driven to it from absolute necessity. It demands that he 
shall be attacked and driven to the wall, with no apparent 
means left of escapc, before he shall strike the fatal défen- 
sive blow. It is fully justified in demanding this. It 
proceeds upon what it supposes to be a true principle, 
namely, that life shall be taken only as a last resort of 
defence. 
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Takiag, then, it8 owu position, a position approved by 
i^ highest juiists» I ask eociety to adopt this principle, and 
carry it ont fairly, in référence to judicial killing. If it 
will do this, I am satisfied. Let it adopt perpétuai im- 
prison ment, ander jadicious régulations, as a subatitute for 
takîng life ; ffive this a thorougb trial for a sufficientlength 
of tirae; and then, if it is found, by experiraent, tbat 
Society cannot protect itself equally well, and better, indeed, 
than it dœs now ; if its interests are found to demand a 
return to the death-penalty, tbere will seem to be some 
rational basis for tbat penalty to stand upon. Nerer, till 
tfaen, bas any one a rigbt to assume its necessity ; and 
never, till tken, wili the lips of tfaose who ask for its 
abolition be sealed up. 

This argument, it seems to me, ought to be condusive» 
ao ftur as this sobject relates to the interests and protection 
of Society» However, to salisfy the most skeptical, the 
fearful and doubting oonservatîve, that this is no very 
bazardons experiment, let me add, that it is not now to be 
made for the first time. It bas been already suocessfuliy 
tried, by différent governments, and in varions conditions 
of Bâciety, doubiless more unfavorable than our own, to a 
happy resuit. The reader is now most earnestly entreated 
to consider the experiment and its results, as they bave 
been exhibited in several countries, and in différent âges. 

1. The Experiment in Rome.^ For two bundred and 
fifty years, the Roman republic flourished, with this pen* 
alty expressly forbidden by its statutes. A very few ex- 
ceptions, however, are noticed, in wbich criminals were 
put to death. In the case of the Catalinarian conspirators, 
and of the tyrant Manlius, the former were put to death by 
Cicero, and the latter precipitated from the Tarpeian rock. 
That the death of the former was illégal, is seen in the 
banishment of Cicero for the act ; and whether the latter 
was allowed by the statute^ or whether it was inflicted by 

fublic opinion overstepping the lawin an aggravated case, 
am nnable to détermine. At any rate, the death*penalty, 

1 To avoid fréquent rtfereaces, let me say, once for sll, that tbo 
anthorities quotod bere are taken from the admirable work on Capital 
Punisbment, by the Rev. Charles Spear. See also the profound Report 
of J. L. O^SulIivan, Esq., of New York. Also Démocratie Review, 
March and April, 1843. 
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it wonld seein, waa not oonsidered daring that pcriod either 
légal or désirable, with perhaps some slight exceptioiM of 
tbis character. 

Ttti: RxsuLT. ^' The repubHc was not the wor^e rega- 
lated, and no injtiry was done to the police."— jlfon/es^t^u. 
^In tbis period the republtc âourisbed; itnder tbe eiti- 
pevors, severe panishments reviyed, and then the^ empire 
feU." — fitacfoto«e. 

% The Exferimvnt in Rubsia. An btmdred yeats 
mgo, the Empress Etizabeth abolished the death-penalty 
throngbout ber dominions. *' ]f," said sbe, ** I can sbow 
that, in the ordinary state of society, the deatb of a citizen 
is netther nseful nor necessary, I shall bave pleaded the 
cause of humanity with success.^* • For twenty years she 
maintained ber pl^ge never to inâict this punishment 
Ané in tbe long period since, it bas been resorted to barely 
on two fwte and extraordinary occasions! To tbe Em- 
press Catbarine, a Frencb ambassador attribotes the noble 
déclaration, ^' We must punish crime withoat imitating it^ 
The pcmisiiment of death is rarety any thin^ but a useless 
barbarity." Such bas been the condition of that vast em* 
piip» for an entire century. 

The Result. ^< Expérience demonstrates tbat the fré- 
quent fepetitiou of capital punishment, nerer yet made 
men better.** — Etizabeth. ** The Count de Segur, on bid 
return from bis embassy at S*. Petersburg, in a letter 

Înblished in the JMûniteur^ in Ju^e, 17Sfl, declared that 
lussva, under the opération of tbis law, was one of the 
countries in which the least number of murders was com- 
mitted." Russian représentatives in this eountry, bear a 
ftmilar testimony. They state, **^that ail tbe intelligent 
public opinion tbere, is perf«ctly senled on tbis subject ; 
DO one tbinking of returning to the deatb-punisbment." 
Well does Bobell exclaim : " Blush ^ ye countries of a 
longer civilization, that Russia should teach you thé 
oeleslial prinoiple of reforming depraved morals, noi by 
ttie sanguinary exécution of inexorable justice, but by the 
mild and divine precepfs of heavenly mercy.'' 

3; Thb ExPERnffENT in Bombât, 'fhe exeett^ent 911 
James Mackintosh, while governor bere, tofally abolisbed 
tbe death-penaltv, and ruied 200,000 people, many é( whom 
were soldters, lot eeven yeara, without fesort to i( in à 
single instance. 
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The Result. Thîs he states himself to be highiy 
favorable to bis mild policy. He gives statistics in his 
farewell charge to Ihe grand jury, showîng that, at a former 
period, when capital punishments were inflicted, — a 
period in which the amount of population and other 
circumstances were more favorable to good order, — the 
murders were very nearly ** as three to one^^ to those 
committed during its abolition under his government! 
" This experiment has, therefore," he adds, " been made 
wîthout any diminution of the security of the lives and 
property of men. If any expérience has been acquired, it 
bas been safely and innocently gained." 

4. The Experiment in Belgium. The death-penalty 
has been practically abolished in Belgium for neaiiy 
seventeen years. I can give no information thaï seems to 
indicate that the condition of society in its " seven 
provinces," was more favorable to the trial during this 
time, than previously, excepl as it became so from the 
influence of its gentler government. 

The Result. *' M. Ducpetiaux, the inspector-general 
of prisons " gives this, in the folio wing table. For nine- 
teen years previous to 1814, there were twenty-one 
murders per annum^ and 533 exécutions. For fifteen 
years foUowing, eight murders per annum^ and seventy-two 
exécutions. For five years subséquent, four murders per 
cmnunt^ with the death-penalty abolished ! 

Is there no safety, then,'but in implements of death? 
Does the security of life, and of the welfare of society, 
still demand the code of blood ? 

5. The Experiment in Tuscany. Particular attention 
is asked to the experiment hère, because its results hâve 
been evidently misrepresented, — I wish I could say, 
ignoranlly; but let that pass. Near eighty years ago, the 
Grand Duke Leopold ascended the throne of that state. 
He had for his counseUor, Beccaria, one of the most 
enlightened ministers and Christian philanthropists of the 
âge. He held that " the redress of grievances," and " the 
correction of the delinqucnt," were " proper objects of 
punishment." He began, ihcrefore, a reform of the pénal 
code of the state; and as he believed that the amendment 
of the criminal *' ought never to be abandoned in despair," 
he abolished the punishment of death tbroughout Ms 
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dominions. This stale of thjngs continned for twenty-five 
years, or more, when ihe death-penalty was again resorted 
to, and reestabJished by law. This was believed \o furaish 
a rare opportanity for triumph to tbe friends of the gallows. 
And the appeals tbat bave been made to it, by Jk. Baird 
and tbe BÂv. Mr. Cbeever, ahow bow greedily it bas been 
9eized npon for tbis paipose. The Hangman, publisbed 
in Boston, by the Rev. Mr. Spear, quotes the former, as 
saying, tbat ^< during its abolition, murders increased to so 
alarming an extent, that tbe goverament was obliged to 
adopt capital panistiment again!" Tbe iatter is cbarged, 
on tbe same autbority, willi saying, tbat " tbe experiment 
proved so unsatisfactory, that the government restored tbe 
penalty of death ! " Can it be possible tbat tbese gentle» 
men. were no better informed ? Or can religions préjudice 
8o biind tbe eyes of men to tratb ? What are the facts of 
tbe case? 

Thb Ebsvlt. *^ M. Berenger, in a report made to the 
French chamber of depnties, in 1830, says that the pan-> 
îshment of death was abolished during a period of twenty- 
five years in Tuscany, and the miWness of the pénal 
législation had so improved tbe character of the peoplo 
tbere, tbat there was a time when the prisons of the grand 
dtK^y were found enlirely empiy .'" Mr. Livingslon says, 
** that in Tuscany, where murder was not punisbed with 
death, only five had been committed in twenty years ; 
wbile in Rome, where that punisbment is infiicted witb 
great pomp and parade, sixly murders were committed in 
tbe short space of three months, in tbe dty and vicinîty ! '' 
The statement of the grand dnke himself, it would seerai 
onght to be sufficient confirmation, if any were needed. 
He is represented as saying, after a trial of the experiment : 
^^ With tbe utmost satisfaction to our paternal feelings, we 
bave at length perceived that the mitigation of punisbmenti 
jotned to a most scrupulous attention to prevent crimes, 
and aiso a great despatch in the trials, together with the 
certainty of punisbment to real delinquents, bas, instead of 
increasing the number of crimes, considerably diminisked 
that of smaller ones, and rendered those of an atrocions 
aatare very rareJ^ 

Tbe very nafural query hère arises : If soch were, in 
reality, the fmits of its abolition, wby was the deatb-penalty 
VOL. tii. 14 
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ever restored ? Tf crime did not increase to detnand it, as 
it is stated by Mesars. Cheever and Baird, and denied by 
those who know tbe facts, how, and for what reason, was 
il ever resorted to again ? " It was restored," says Mr. 
Livingston, ^' because an enlightened and homane sovereign 
was succeeded by a foreîgn conqaeror." It was because 
Ihe wisdom of Beccaria, and the patemal kindness of 
Leopold, were displaced by the rapacity and blood* 
thirstiness of Napoléon ! It was chiefly by the will of ihat 
man, who was instrumental in murdering, according to tbe 
very Christian laws of war, some six millions of our race, 
that the death-penalty was reëstablished in Tnscany, at the 
time of the French conquest Fit man for snch a work ! 
Louis Bonaparte, who refused the throne of Tuscany, 
nnder bis brother's authority, because he could not be 
allowed sufBcient control of ils internai régulations, exposes, 
in a work issued at Paris, the policy of the emperor in 
wishing to make the Tuscan govenimentodiousand cruel. 
" If I allowed you," says Napoléon, " to make Tuscany 
happy and tranquil, ail travellers from France conid envy 
ît." " The interest of France is the point to which every 
thing fnust tend, — codes, taxes and conscriptions, — every 
thingin yourgovernmentmustbeto the profit of mine." Thus 
was the whole secret developed. The French government, 
with Napoléon at its head, must be glorified at any cost ; 
and, that it might not suifer by contrast with Tuscan order 
and tranquillity, the mild laws of Leopold and Beccaria 
must give way to the code of blood ! And this, too, 
according to Al. Carmignani, ^< in opposition to the wishes 
of ail the magistrales, to the views of ail the enlightened 
jurists of the country, and to ail the évidence which their 
récent expérience bas afforded." Most truly, if thèse facts 
can be relied on, are thé advocates of the death-penalty 
welcome to the results of the experiment in Tuscany! 

I ask, now, the rational and candid to consider well, 
what possible causes can exist hère, in professedly enlight- 
ened and Christian New England, to demand the blood 
of the criminal, that did not operate in those communities 
which bave refused to shed it for any wrong? Could 
Borne, Bombay, and Tuscany, formeriy, or can Belgium 
and Russia, now, maintain a great degree of safety to life 
and property, without axe, halter, or hangman ; and can 
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we not do it hère ? Sbame to the men, who, to support a 
cmel relîgious creed, or for any other reason, will dare to 
prétend it ! The conviction is forced upon me, that there 
18 no conceivable reason for this barbarous penahy in our 
States, at the présent day. The protection of society, and 
the best interests of humanity, regardless of the criminal^ 
offer no ground on which a légal infliction of death can be 
jasiified. 

II. Its bearlng upon the criminal. A very few words hère 
will answer. Every one must perceive that this penalty 
proceeds on the ground, that the criminal has no claims to 
be considered ; that it gives him no opportunity for reform- 
ation, even if he is di:»posed to it, save the brief period 
which intervenes between the bar and the gallows ; that it 
grants him nothing, but goes on at once to his irrémédiable 
sacrifice. In r^;ard to this point, I hâve space to illustrate 
but a single ground of objection ; and that has référence to 
the positive Injustice that must result to the criminal, from 
its infliction. 

1. It ought to be considered, that, in the commission of 
what are termed capital oflfences, as well as other wrongs, 
almost every shade of criminality is developed. Take, for 
example, .the crime of wilful murder, which is punished 
by death in ail our statutes. Common sensé will show 
any one, that, in cases of this kind, there is an in^mense 
dinerence in the amount of guilt incurred by différent 
oflknders. While some rourders are committed under 
circumstances that seem to évince the most malignant 
depravity ; others hâve been known of sach a character as 
to find, I had almost said, a sanction in the moral feelings 
of even a good man. Yet the law of " blood for blood," 
knows no différence in thèse cases, and would visit the 
death-penalty upon both alike, without the least discrimi* 
nation whatever. Consider, as an example of one extrême, 
any of the numerous cases in which feeble and defenceless 
individuals hâve been cooUy and savagely murdered, either 
for a few dollars, or, what is still more horrible, for the 
concealment of the foulest sensual crimes ; murders, which 
from the utter baseness of the spirit that conceived them, 
and the aggravating circamstances that accompanied, must 
remain unparalleled in atrocity. Then, as a contrast, turn 
to one which occurred in Philadelphia, but a short time 
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ago. A yoang mai), representcd as of a noble diBposition^ 
ibough rashi had a sister that he loved as bis own life. 
She was ruined — a ruîn worse than death — by one of 
the gay, bat foui wretches, who prey npon overy popalous 
community. The young nian feit that no redress was lo 
be obtained from the laws of the land. Haman législation 
had strangely ncgiected to provide a rétribution for tb» 
villainy, though it would lay a heavy hand npon tbe poor 
man who should steal a six-penny loaf to keep bis little 
ones from starving. He feit ail this ; and, goaded almost 
to distraction, he did what even a good man raight be 
iempted to do, — went ont, and sbot down tbe wreteh, as 
he would shoot a wild beast. I am, by no means, the 
apologist for that crime, beyond what truth and justice 
demand. Wilh ail ils palliating circumstanees, still it was 
murder, a gross offence against the laws of Him who bas 
saîd, " Thou shalt not kilL" But who will not aeknowi* 
edge, in such a crime, and in many of tbe cfaaraoters to 
whîch I bave alluded, a world-wide différence as to the 
just déserts of the actors ? 

And in ail cases falling between thèse two extrêmes, 
tfaere must exist almost every possible shade of gnilt. Slill 
tbe code of blood makes no discrimination. Tbose who 
administer this code, may sometimes, in the more extrême 
cases, violale its provisions. Tbe criminal yonng man in 
Philadelphia, was acquitted by acclamation;* not by the 
law, but in defimce of it. Thus, some who are guilty 
escape ail punishment from society, wbile others, \#iibout 
any référence to tbe enorm^ty of their offences, are eut off 
alike. 

It is plain, therefore, that so long as the death^penalty 
stands, much positive injustice must be done, frôm inabi^y 
to vary its inflictions, so as to suit the. différent degrees of 
guitt in the criminal. With imprisonment as a penalty, 
this could be, at least, parlially remedied. Under such an 
institution, the young man whom I bave noticed, conkl 
bave been punished proportionably to bis crime; and tbe 
jury that tried him would not hâve teit compelled tochobse 
between a penalty such as is içflicted upon the worst of 
crimlnals, and no punishment at ail. They wonid probably 
bave feit no hésitation in convicting him, had the legâl 
penalty been at ail consistent with what they believed to 
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be his true déserta And so in ail other casée» The moBt 
aggravated instances of wrong could be visited with» 
perpetnal imprisoiiment iii tbe most dreadful solitudei 
wbile ail tbe ]et«6 degrees of crime could be treated witb a 
proportionate lenity. This woald aiso make tbe moeit 
philanthrofHC and conscientious person feel free to take tbe 
office of jaryman^ and to convict even npon strong circum* 
stantial évidence ; and tbus, a double advantage would be 
gained, in the certaint^ and equUy of pénal rétribution* 
Tbis would also admit of a judicious system of discipline, 
.adapted to tbe condition of the oifender, during the term of 
his confinement. Tbe severity of imprisonment could be 
varied, under suitable régulations, to meet tbe pénitence or 
impenitence of tbe convict ; and tbus tbe prisoner would 
Bot be thrown beyond tbe encouragement of hope. 

2k In still another manner is tbe positive injustice of tbe 
deatb-penalty exhibited. I offer \V in tbe words of tbe 
good La Fayette. '^ I sball ask for tbe abolition of tbe 
penalty of death," said be, " until I bave tbe infaliibility of 
human judgment demonstrated to me." 

Good men and true men, — men perfectly innocent of 
tbe crimes charged upon tbem,have ofleny by a mysterious 
combination of circumstances^ died upon tbe scaffold, by 
tbe axe, or tbe halter. I tbink I bave somewbere seen 
numbered up about twenty or twenty-five cases of tbis 
kind» in which tbose who suffered were afterward proved 
to bave been innocent; thougb my authority, and the 
précise number estimated, are both forgotten. No one 
will dispute, bowever, that many such instances bave 
occurred ; how many, God alone can tclL And let it be 
remembered, that so long as tbe deatb-penalty is permitted 
to stand, so long there will not only be a possibility, but a 
probability even, that such cases will be repeated» I well 
know the hésitation witb which juries convict under the 
présent laws, especially when tbe évidence is not of the 
most irrésistible character ; but I know equally well that 
cases bave occurred wbere the proof of guilt seemed to 
be beyond the reach of doîibt^ and in which an innocent 
man bas been given up to tbe hangman. An instance, of 
tbis kind, said to hâve occurred in the city of New York, 
some years ago, was related to me wbile residing there* 
Tbe circumstances were so strangely combined, as to force 
14* 
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the conviction upon the mînd of almost cvery one con- 
versant with them, tbat an individnal was gnilty of 
murder, for which he was execnted, and whose innocence 
was finally announced in the death-bed confession of the 
mardered man's wife, who was thus shown lo be the real 
eriminal ! Who can feel safe, nnder soch a System of 
opérations ? Whatever may be one^s condition! be niiist 
be in danger every moment. 

Virtue is no sure protection ; innocence is no certain 
shield. Thèse may enable one to bear an nnjust doom 
with fortitude perhaps, bot they cannot exempt him fromits 
Uability for a single honr. 

This great defect, however awfal it may be, is not of a 
character that admits relief, so long as the code of bIoo4 
continues. It is a radical eviL It belongs to that insti- 
tution as a necessary appendage, and it cannot be remedied 
until that savage penalty rs swept away. While it remàins, 
the earth will drink the blood of the guiltless^ a foui stain 
will rest upon their names, like leprosy, and be transmilled 
to their children ; and ait this witbout hope of aileviation ! 
But, once remove that institution ; and then, if men are 
convicted wrongly, as there is still a probability they will 
be, faith and hope and trust will be left to them ; and they 
may go qnietly to the dungeon, fceling that time with its 
fevelations, may give them liberty and joy. 

I regret to rest the argument hcre ; however, I ought 
perhaps to do sd. I trust that it has been shown, with 
sufficient clearness, that the ileath-penalty has no apparent 
ground to Btand upon, eitber in any existing divine 
authority, or in the best interests of hnmanity. Thete is 
no necessity that demands it ; but numberless facts and 
arguments that oall loiidly for its abolition. Their voices 
must and will be heard. The code of blood mnst pass 
away. Already there is a hand-writing upon it, that 
foretells its doom. A few more years will pass away, and 
oonsign it to its place among other relies of a darker âge, 
where our children's children shall ponder over it, and 
wonder, in the light of a better day, how it could hâve 
existed so long. m. b. 
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Art* X. 
Uses of EviU 

Tn entering apon the subject iûvolved in our litle, we 
would express onr deep sensé of its great importance, 
and of the révèrent and sabmissive feeling with which it 
should be approached. No one can feel more sensibly 
the many and serlotis difScuities with which it is bar* 
dened ; and nothing can be farther from our thought 
than the expectation that ail, or even the greater of thèse, 
wîll be removed from ihe field of inqniry by the présent 
effort. The ntmost to be looked for, is the gatherîng up, 
and bringing into clearer light, or at least the caiiing of a 
more patient and cheerful attention to, some considérations 
in connection with the existence of evil, which are apt to 
be overlooked ; and which, more carefully weigbed, might 
furnish some explanation of its uses ; and help us, perbaps, 
10 walk with a firmer step through the shadows which 
confessedly rest upon our pat h in tbis respect. And 
though an idie curiosity may justly be rebuked, no one, 
we think, will be disposed to oonderan, withont a bearing, 
any sincère effort to relieve the truly pious mind, and 
justify the ways of God to man. 

It were to little purpose to iiiquire whether God could 
not bave prevented the existence of what we call evil. It 
were better, since be bas not prevented it, to dévote what 
labor we give to the subject, to attempting to find some 
reason for its existence, and whether there be not some 
good ose which it may subserve. God, for augbt we 
know, might hâve made a world without evii in it. He 
might bave made the inhabiiants thereof perfect as the 
angels. For augbt we know, be has donc it somewhere 
in infinité space. But even if tbis could be demonstrated, 
it would Btill remain to be shown, that ikis world, aod 
mon, as we find them, imperfect and subject to evil, do 
Dot constitttte a li»k in the obain of being, without which 
it would be incomplète ; without which even heaven 
itseif would lose a measure ôf its harmony and fulnes«« 
The pbilosopbioal poet has spoken wisely and well on 
tbis interesting point : 
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** or Systems possible, if 'lis confest 
That wisdom infinité must form the best, 
Where ail must fui! or net cohérent be, 
And ail that rises, rise in due denrée; 
Then, in the scale of reasoiiin? life, 'tis plain, 
There must be somewhere such a rank as man.^ 

And then, in answer to that restless and oomplainîng 
ambilidn, which would bave raan bigher in the scale of 
being; which asks why he could not bave been made 
perfect, or an angel, he proceeds : 

" On superior powera 
Were we to press^ inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full création leavè a Vold, 
Where one step broken, the great scale's destroyed | 
From Nature's chain whatever link y ou strike, 
Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike* 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns rUn lawless Ihroqgh the sky ; 
Liet rulingf angels from their sphères be hurled^ 
Being on being wrccked, and worM on world ) 
^ And heaven^s foundations to their centre nod. 

And Nature trembles to the throne of God! '^ 

Admitting, therefore, what no one, perhaps, is prepared 
to deny, thaï God can make a perfect world, or a world 
wjtbout evil, and people ît with perfect beings ; this world 
may, nevertheless, hold as i no portant and necessary a place 
in création as that. Nay, it may be that withont jnst stich 
a world as this, inhabited by jnst such beings, the whole 
machinery of the universe, as at présent arranged, would 
be impenect in its structure and working. Manifestly, 
this eanh, wilh ils inyriad intelligences, is not formed 
without a purpose. Without them, the space which they 
fin in the citrcle of physical and moral existence, wonld be 
blank ; and there would be one link wanting in the golden 
chain of being which strelches, on either side of us, to the 
infinité above, and the infinité below. 

Let us,then,taking the world and man as we find them, 
make some effort to unfold the matter of our inquiry. 
And if we cannot fjolve the problem to our entire salis- 
faction, perhaps some lîght may be obtained which will 
make faith in the wisdom and benevolence of God, with 
regard to what we cannot know, less difficult; or, in olher 
words, more cheérful and childiike. 

If we do but consider what would be the condition of 
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the world in the absence of ail that we call evil, we shall, 
perbaps, be somewhat Barprised at the results of oor 
thongbt Keeping in mind, that we are to reason of the 
world as it is, and take man with bis présent constitution 
of mind and body, and bis relations to tbe outward, 
pfaysical universe — we sball hardly be prepared for tbe 
issues of our inquiry, if we bave not been wont to look 
into tbe subject somewbat carefully. 

At first çiance, it seems to be a désirable and glorious 
tfaing, that there should be noibing of wbat we call evil in 
the world. We tbink it would be the perfection of our 
condition, and the crowning glory of our présent life, if 
there were nothing to suiier, notbing to mar our comfort 
and enjoyment — if there were no sin, no error, no pain, 
no wrong. But after ail, is not this a hasty conclusion, 
arrived at without investigation, or patient thought ? 

Constitnted as the world and tnan are at présent, if there 
were no evi| in existence, the whole tide of action, it might 
altnost be said, would be stopped in its onward flood ; and 
tbe ever-heaving and rolling sea of life would be reduœd 
to an unbroken calm, to a dead and stagnant level ! This 
inay seem to some, al first, a strange position, and it may 
not be wholly defensible ; but it is believed some facts and 
trutfas may be offered in its support. Thé argument under 
this head we will call, for ihe sake of arrangement and 
distinction, the argument of activity. 

I. Thb Argument op Activity or Action. It will 
be allowed without question, I think, that one great source 
of oor bappiness lies in activity — Ihat one very large 
department of our présent enjoyment is filled up by the 
contjnaed development of our physical, intelieetuai and 
moral powers. But if there were no evil in the world, 
there would scarcely be occasion for activity, and there 
would be little room or opportunity for this development 
of the facolties. There would be, it is true, that activity 
mià bappiness which corne of elforts to make an ac* 
qnaintanoe with the character and works of tiod. There 
wouki be the bappiness, also, which belongs to holiness of 
heart, to communion with God and with kindred spirrts, 
the worth of which will be acknowledged of ail. But 
srijl, with ail this, it will be seen that there is yet a great 
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space left blank — -tbat some of tbe noblest featur^ o( ont 
nature are no! brought into light ; tbat some of the bighest 
facuhies of the soûl are without tbeir appropriate woric. 
Let us see if there be not some tratb in tbis. 

1. Physical Evils. To begin witb the lowest view of 
the subject We hâve said tbat our happiness to a great 
extent — may we not say our bighest happiness — lies in 
the perfect development of the pbysical, mental and 
spiritual powers. For accomplishing this, th^^ must, of 
course, be occasion for tbat action of which tbis develop- 
ment is the legitimate resnlt. But, if there were no evii 
connècted witb our présent condition and estate^ how 
could tbis be ? Where the occasion for activity or exer- 
tion, if raan were free from evil, and already as perfect as 
be is capable of being? And if yon leave bim one step 
tbis side of perfection, you involve bim in the neoessary 
evil of imperfection. But if perfect in ail respects, what 
moving cause would there be for action? He has no 
wants to gratify; no enjoyment to obtain; no incon« 
venience to be rîd of; no work to perform; no end to 
seek or gain ; no occasion whatever for the sligbtest 
exertion of body or mind. The propelling power would 
be gone to a great degree, and life would become as a 
Btill and stagnant pool, covered over witb its green and 
slimy coating, unbroken by tbe winds of heaven, or the 
dip of a passing wing. 

If there were no hunger; if man had been so consti* 
tuted as never to want food, then there would bave been 
no room for the activity, both of mind and body, which is 
now devoted to procuring this. The noble science of 
agriculture, which is so rapidly unfolding tbe powers of 
the earth and the éléments, and bringing us so constantly 
into the présence of infinité wisdom and benevolenôe, 
would bave no being. The constant hum of business 
and enterprise heard ail over the earth, and the wonderfui 
and coniplicated moveraents connècted witb the supply of 
tbis one universal want, would cease at once. The far* 
Btretching fields of grain, rich and ripe, waving in the 
wind, and adding such beauty to tbe landscape, and 
giving such joy to the heart of tbe beholder — tbe noble 
mill, witb the noise of its grinding, and the wild merriment 
of its whirling wheels and rushing waters-*— tbe pleasant 
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garden-spot, with ils various vegetable prodactions, and 
the satisfaction of cuhivating and watching over it — the 
groves of delicious fruit, planted by ibe hand of man in 
every clime — the proud ship, that bears its freîght of 
blessings from shore to shore — - the canal, the railroad, the 
ftteam-ship, the magnetic telegraph, — ail thèse would be 
Btruck ont of existence ; and the thoasands who are 
engagea in thèse manifold employments, and find a life 
and joy in the activity they afTord, wonld fall back into a 
dead silence and iistlessness, and ail would become a 
complète and thorough blank in the place of that quick 
life and cheerfui industry, which are born of this want or 
evil, and those kindred to it. 

And so follow out the catalogue of physical wants of 
evils, and behold to what resulls we corne. Cold is an 
evil — many sufler from it greatly, and even perish of its 
severity. But if there were no cold or storm to provide 
against, where would be the need of shelter, or of nre ? or 
of a laiçe portion of the raiment now required ? And 
without this want and the evil of it, you strike out another 
large measure of activity, and wiih it perish our dwellings, 
our towns and cities ; and the millions who were just now 
full of life and action, and of the blessedness that cornes of 
it, having no evils to provide against in this respect, having 
no more that they can do, sit down with folded arms, and 
Ir^ to be happy ! But ah, if they remain ihe same bcings, 
physically and mentally, they find it barder to be happy 
now than before. 

And now, not to say any thing of the pleasure with 
which only the hungry man eats his bread ; nor of the 
flweetness of the laboring man's sleep, or that rest which 
comes only of fatigue and toil — not to enier any farlher 
inlo the ealegory of physical evils, does not the little we 
bave already seen show that, if this one class of evils were 
cast out from the world, ail the energy and activity, ail 
the physical development brought out in overcoming 
thèse, and ail the happiness fiowing from this activity and 
development, would also be cast out and destroyed ? And 
this dolie, would not life, as we hâve said, be reduced, just 
in proportion, to a dull Dead Sea, whose slumberous 
waters ne ver stir to the kiss of the zéphyr, or leap np at the 
▼oîce of the storm ? 
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2. IfUellectual Evils, or the Evils of Ignorance. In tbe 
gênerai statement of the présent argument, it was allowed, 
as an exception^ that there mîgbt be, in tbe absence of 
evil, tbe action and bappiness conséquent upon efforts to 
increase our knowledge of God and bis works. But was 
Ibis exception even required? Does not tbe effort to 
iacrease our knowledge, présuppose ignorance and wbatever 
evil ibère is associated witb it? Assuredly so; for if we 
already were perfect in tbe knowledge of tbe cbaracter 
and Works of Deity, tbere would be no room even for tbis 
degree of aciivity, notbing to call forth any inovement to 
obtain wbat we already possessed. 

That ignorance of the governnnent and works of God, 
ignorance of the truths of science, of tbe laws of organized 
life, and of tbe pbysical universe, is the source of much 
evil, of accident and suffering, no one can, or is disposed 
to deny. But suppose there were no ignorance in regard 
to thèse things; suppose God had, when be created man, 
tboroughiy instructed him in ail the sciences ; and imparted 
to him, by direct miracle or révélation, a complète knowl- 
edge of ail the laws of the pbysical world. It is true you 
might in tbis way get quit of ail the suffering, of ail the 
evil conséquent upon ignorance ; but would you not also 
annihilate ail tbe mental action and effort conséquent 
upon it ? 

If tbe Creator had given to man in the beginning, by 
inspiration or révélation, a knowledge of ail the sublime 
and beautiful truths of astronomy, chemistry, geology, 
physiology, political science, natural philosophy, and ail 
other departments of buman knowledge— -then ail tbe 
labor of mind, the splendid intellectual triumpbs by which 
thèse truths bave been unfolded, and which bave thriiled 
ail soûls that bave witnessed their success^ witb admiration 
and joy — ail tbis activity and conséquent bappiness had 
never been. And we had not known, as now, how 
glorious a créature the buman mind is; how manifold ifs 
powers and resources; how heroically it will struggle 
against difficnlties, tilt it rise up into the heavens, victorions 
over ail, and reverently, yet without trembling^ staifd at 
last in the présence of tbe Ëternal One ! 

But not only tbis. Witb the loss of thèse efforts and 
triumpbs, must be numbered also tbe oountless hoolkè 
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wriUen on tbese subjecjs ; tbe glorious priiiting-press, 
giving wingd to knowledge and ti^lh ; the beautiuil and 
exquisite instruments with whicb science bas wrought ont 
lier discoveries ; and ail the study and indnsfry conséquent 
upon tbem — ail thèse must perisb with the evils of 
ignorance ; or rather, but for the evils of ignorance they 
conid hâve had no existence. AU the traths of science 
and art known to us, tbere would be no use for Ihem — no 
call for mental effort to invent, or mechanical labor to 
exécute. 

Surely, then, it must be manifest that, without ignorance 
and its assoeiated evil, we cannot'bave that energy and 
activity of roind and body, through whicb, it is confesaed, 
must corne, if it corne at ail, a large measure of our bighest 
happiness. And it is clear, that if, from the beginning, 
Ood had strnck out from the plan of création, as it respects 
our world, the evil of ignorance, then over tbe splendid 
minds whicb bave been engaged in noble and successful 
eonflict with it, and bave penetrated into some of tbe 
snblimest mysteries of nature ; over the millions of other 
minds, that, by their triumphs, bave been stirred to action 
and émulation-^ over ail thèse must bave settled a dead 
ealm, unbroken by a single breath of labor or exertioa ! 

If, then, tfaere is any bappiness in the discovery of trath, 
and ibe increase of knowledge ; if any measure of our 
blesaedness lies in the development and perfection of the 
intellect, ail whicb necessarily in volves the existence of 
previous ignorance and imperfection — then, just to tbk 
extent, we are furnished with a solution of the great prob« 
lem of evil ; or, at least, we see some of tbe important 
Bses whicb evil may subserve. 

3. Moral EmL In entering upon ihiê part of our argu- 
ment, we feel that we are treading on what may, perhaps, 
be regarded as boly ground, and would fain take off the 
sboes from our feet, though we would still, reverently, 
walk forward. We are deeply sensible of tbe difficulties; 
yet sometfaing may be said, perhaps, to lighten tbe weigfat 
with whicb thèse press upon the devout and pious mina. 

It was remarfced, in allusion to this point, that if.there 
were no moral evtt in the world, nor the activity consé- 
quent upon it, we mi^t, to be sure, enjoy tbe happioesa 
of boliness and communion with God. Bat ailowing 
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this, ît wîU be seen bere, also, tbat tbcre i& an extcnsive 
field not occupîed by thèse. We sball sbow in another 
place tbat, witboat moral evil, there can scarce be any 
thing like positive moral virtue ; tbat witbont wrong or 
offence, there can be no such thing as forgiveness, Chris* 
tian charity, patience, tbe overcbming of evil with good, 
generosity, and self-sacrifice. Bat there is another view 
of the matter, deserving of some tboaght, which may be 
briefly noticed under this head. 

If there had been no error or sin in the world, we shonld 
bave known nothing of Jésus the Christ, that loftiest exhi- 
bition of perfected humanity, that single bright star in the 
mingled firmament of earth and heaven, whose light was 
never dimmed. We shonld bave known nothing of hia 
deeds of love and mercy in return for bâte and craeltv ; 
nothing of that life of bis, always so serene and beantifal 
amid the storms of temptation and bigotry and persecu* 
tion, and closed at last with that sublime prayer of forgive- 
ness and blessing, the very record of which even now thrills 
the soûls of the millions with unvftterable émotions of 
révérence and joy. And so one of the most instructive 
pages in the history of humanity would hâve been left 
totally blank, with not a single bright word of heaven's 
language to catch the eye, or quicken the thought. 

And of God, also — If there were no sin, we should 
lose sight of haif the glory of bis character, and of the 
beautiful and tender relations which be sustains to us. 
We should know him as a God of almighty power, of 
infinité wisdom, of perfect holiness; but of his saving 
ffrace, of his mercy, of his patient and watchful care fc»r 
his way ward children, of his long-suffcring and pardoning 
love, of his blessed promises of rédemption — if there were 
no moral evil, no error nor sin, what should we know of 
thèse glorious exhibitions of the. divine character? How 
could they bave been at ail ? How could we bave loved 
and adored, in spirit and understanding, the affectionate 
Pather and the perfect God, as we love and adore him 
now? 

Verily, but for the sin and disobedience which so 
darken tbe earth, but for the very evil we déplore, thèse 
displays of infinité mercy, thèse wonderful révélations of 
the divine perfections, would never bave been called forth. 
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And so we should not bave known how wortby God the 
Father is of our love, and of the hîghest révérence and ihè 
purest worsbip, wbich men and angels can render. 

And now to sum up the présent argument in few words. 
A large proportion of our. présent happiness lies in action, 
in the developing and perfecting our physical, intellectual, 
and religions natures ; and this, as man is constituted in 
the présent life, is to a great extent inseparably associated 
with, and dépendent upon, physical, intellectual and reli- 
gions or moral wants, otherwise called evîls. Hence, if 
there were no such evil in the world, the whole tide of 
actîvity and conséquent happiness would be checked in its 
onward flow ; and the stirring scènes of cheerful industry 
wbich gladden and brighten the face of the earth, the 
noblest exhibitions of mind in the discoveries of science, 
the sublimest révélations of the divine character in the 
gospel, and some of the most beautiful exemples of moral 
power and goodness as seen in the life of Jésus, and of 
other brave and true soûls, thèse would never bave bad 
place in the world's bistory. And the multitude of ail 
âges that bave been quickened into new life by them, the 
whole mass of mind ihat bas, through thèse influences, 
been lifled into action and blessedness, would bave rer 
mained in a duU, indolent, and dreamless rest. 

Thèse considérations, we seriously believe, furnisb some 
data towards an explanation of the existence of evil. Not 
that they reraove ail difficulty from our path, but that, 
this admitted, they still show that we should pause before 
we rasbly arraign and condemn the thoughts and ways of 
God. With this we dismiss the argument to the reader's 
patient considération, and proceed to another illustration 
of the subject. 

II. The Argument otf Contfast. Il is an înquiry to 
which no careful thinker will hastijy give a négative reply, 
whether we are not at présent so constituted that it is im- 
possible for us to receive what we call good continually, 
without any intervention of evil, and bave it still retain ail 
the éléments of good, ail the power of producing happiness. 
It is a question which cannot be answered at the asking, 
whether, under the présent arrangement of things, bles- 
Bings so called would not, by their very sameness and un- 
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ûitemtpted snccessiofi, lose the chafaclerlstics of bloMioge^; 
and, instead of being tbe source of pleasure, become tbemr 
selves serions biardens ? Let us look at this point a little» 

Standing on tbe ground that man is a necessary liiUt in 
tbe infinité chain of being, witbout wbom tbere would 
confessedlv be a break, tben we tbink it may be safely 
said that the circumstances of bis présent life are necea* 
sary ; that, constituted as be is, it were impossible for bim 
to enjoy what vre call good, if it were continuai, and with* 
out contrast. Tbe nerves of pleasure, so to speak, would 
be dulled, lose their délicate sensitiveness, and refuse to 
answer to tbe touch, from tbe frequency of thehr use. 

Does not universal expérience confirm this position f 
How soon tbe child tires of its playtbings. How iodos* 
triously, in tbe h^At of summer, it will bont the butterfly ; 
but when caugbt, only a little wbile and the power to mate 
bappy witb tbe one, and the power to be bappy witb the 
otber, are alike exhausted. And now, though so deligbted 
àt first, if tbe cbild could hâve nothing but butterfiies, hov 
misérable it would be. 

And how many find the expérience of ohildhood in tbÎA 
respect, the expérience of after years, alsa How many 
dévote the best portion of life to obtain what they promise 
themselves will oonstitute tbe perfection of blessedness; 
bot, when the first burst of excitemeot and joy is over, find 
that their happiness is not half so bappy, nor balf so last* 
ing as they anticipated. Ah, yes, how very many, after 
k>ng toil aod struggle, standing on the bigh places of their 
ambition, are ready to exclaim witb ihe traveller at tbe 
sources of the Nile, " And is ihis ail ! '* who, after a Uttie 
wbile becoming familiar witb their position, and tbe real 
worth of the honors and applause of the world ; baving 
looked again and again on ail the loveliness of the land- 
scape which spreads out around them, grow Weary of ail, 
and look back, witb a wisbful eye and a yearning faeart, to 
the green groves and tbe hamUe valleys that lie sleeping 
in quiet and beauty far below thero. The quiek sensé <S 
pleasure is gone. The good bas ceased to be good. Tbe 
blessing no longer blesses. The object of ambition ob^ 
tained, palis upon the appetite, and is rejected witb loatb- 
ing. And now, if they cannot corne down from tbe 
eminence so long sought, and dwell in the quiet valley, 
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thc good not only ceases to be good, bat becomes itself 
thc evil ; and that which was once the cvil, is now pain- 
fully hungered for as the only good. 

And is not tbis the expérience of ail, whether on the 
broadest and highest, or on the narrowest and hnmblest, 
théâtres of action? Verily, this must be admitted, we 
think, without rauch question. So, therefore, there is 
Bomé trath in the sayîng— ^ Much of our happiness lies in 
contrast, or in the alternation of what is called, distincttvely, 
good and evil. And> as said, it is not qaite dear that, 
under the circamstances of our présent being, ît is possible 
for man to become the récipient of unvarying, uninter- 
mpted good, so termed — it is not quite certain that the 
good, continued without break or contrast, would not 
vindicate what seems to be a law of our nature in its 
présent condition, and change places with the evil, and 
become itself the shade in life's picture ; and so give to it 
finish and harmony by bringing into bolder relief the 
principal figures of the composition, and developing more 
clearly the design of the great Artiste 

So wonderfal are the arrangements of the Infinité One, 
and with such unmeasurable skill does he devise and 
perfect hîs plans, regardless whether we give one name or 
another to the means he employs. In bis own wisdom 
and love he carries forward bis glorious designs to final 
completion, and leaves us, as they unfold themselves to 
our vision, to discover the errors of our hasty jadgment, 
and to see alike the folly of many of our wisbes and plans, 
and our false application of the terms " good " and " evil." 

And even in this brief life bas not this lesson been 
taught us again and again? How many times hâve we 
seen the life of those called fortunate, darkened inlo 
deepest gloom by the very event that was proclaimed a 
blessins;, and at the coming of which ail men cried, ** It is 
good!'° And few are they who, in the passage of the 
years, bave not been called to acknowledge that what was 
termed evil at its birth, and wept over with wailings and 
sait tears, was, after ail, God's best messenger to the souI, 
bringing to it hîs noblest bénédictions. Sufiering is often- 
times the furnace in which the gold of the spirit is purified, 
and, prepared anew with the imase and superscription of 
Godi made current at the gâtes of the kiogdom of heaven. 
16« 
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Yes, verily, we heed alike the discipline of àdversity 
-and prosperity. We need ihe teacbings of joy and sorrow, 
of the sanshine and the rain ; for they are eqnaily the 
gbod and perfect gifts of heayen, though we may désire 
iiever so much to accept the one only, and to put away the 
other. Gbod and Evil, if they be not the same, aare yêt 
twin-sisters ; and though the one may hâve a brighter face 
and a sweeter smile tban the other, they are both daaghte» 
of the same Father, and are passing through onr world on 
the same mission of mercy. And, what is of eqaal 
moment, neither, as we hâve seen, conid do hcr work per- 
foctly alone; and though we may fancy the one more 
ioveiy than the other, nothing is more certain tban that, 
without the other, she would lose moch of her loveliness, 
and be robbed of her power to please. The day would 
soon weary us, if it did not give place to the nigbt. And 
«ven the rainbow would lose half its exceeding beauty, 
were it not that it encircles the brow of the storm. 

Wilh thèse thoughts which, we trust, may belp to rfiow 
somewhat of the uses of evil, and to reconcile us to the 
providence and govw'nment of the Falher, we dismiss 
îbe subject under this head, and procecd to one more 
âlustration, which may be called, 

III. The Argument op ]>bpkndencë. The définition 
«f this will appear as we advance. It is universally ad- 
railted, we suppose, that some things are impossible from 
Ihfeir very nature. It is impossible, for exampJe, that a 
part sfaould be equal to the whole ; that white shouid be 
i>laok; that a thing shouid be and not be at the same 
lime. So the relation existing between the nombers 2 
and 5, it ia impossible to change so that 5 shall be less 
Ihan 2, or 2 greater than 6. The relations which they 
«ustain to each other are in the nature of things, and 
^ nccessity, nnchangeable, whatever the name we give to 
ibem» 

So the relation of dependenee between certain things is 
nnchangeable ; it being impossible, the world and man 
being as they are, that one shouid exist without the other. 
As example, The delight with which friends, long parted, 
meet again, dépends entirely on fhe fact of previcms sepa- 
mtioQ and absmee, wtlhout wliieh it could not be ex- 
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perienced. Tbe bappiness of réconciliation wilh one from 
whom we hâve long been eslranged, dépends whoUy npon 
tlife préviens disagreement and ooldness ; and, withoui this 
parfieular evil, tbe particolar joy in question conid bave no 
being. Thèse illustralions are snfficient to show that tbis 
relation of dependence between certain tbings ia necessaryi 
and lies in tbe nature of them, so that one cannot exist 
withool tbe ollier. Witb ;his let os proceed to apply tbe 
principie to tbe qnesticm before us. 

It will be allowed very readily, that tbe virtuesof charîty, 
forgivenessy generosity, self-sacrifice, fait h, fidclity, are of 
greal worth, and give tbe higbest grâce and beauty to tbe 
human charaeter. AU will agrée that withont thèse noble 
virtoes it would become tame and spiritless, witb scaroely 
a single trait to waken our admiration, or call forth our 
révérence and love. Tbe lively and animating pictnre of 
tbe soul's struggles and triumphs would lose ita ricbesl 
ooloring and finish ; and life itself would be withont point) 
withont any usefnl or elevating aim. 

But if there were no evil in the world, how couM thèse 
vlilnes bave birth or being î If there were nothing to try 
our patience or our love, how could Ihe worth and Iruth 
of them be proved ? If none offended against us, how 
could we forgive ? If none did us evil, how could we 
obey the greatest of the divine réquisitions, " Retum good 
for evil ?" H there were no wani or sorrow, if there were 
no injustice or wrong, where would be the noble examplea 
of obarity and mercy, of generosity and self-forgelfulnesa, 
whtch bave adomed the history of the wodd, ajod tbrilled 
multitudes of soûls witb admiring joy, and sent them fortfa 
witb ins(»ration for the same blessed work ? If tbere were 
no sorrow or pain, wbere bad been those heavenly lessons 
trf patient love, of afiectionate dévotion under sternes! 
trials 7 where bad been that sweet submission to God, that 
«erene pf^ce, that divine strength, which the frailest child 
of suflfering bas at times manifested ? leaving a witnefli 
before which the strongest and most unwilling bave 
bowed ; and tbrougb tbe power of which the btimblest and 
weakest bave Mi tbemselves lifted np to new courage and 
fahh. 

Notbing can be more manifest hère, than tbe sbining 
«ilvev tfarrad of necessitj and dependence, which mus 
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throagh ail this string of heavenly pearis. Notbing is 
more certain Ihan that withont the previoo» evîls, there 
coald bave been no place in our world for tbese noUe 
virtaes. Their angel forma, radiant with the fresh beauty 
of beav^en, bad nevergladdened our eyes. And we sbould 
never bave known, as now, one balf tbe real value of tbe 
ricb mines of spiritaal treasures wbicb lie bidden witbin 
us, and into wbicb only evil bas tbe power to sink tbe 
sbafi, and bring tbe giittering ore to tbe surface. 

But again : If ibere were no error or falsebood, no cor- 
raption or vice, no oppression or wrong, wbere would bc 
our Lutbers and Wasbingtons, our Howards and Oberiinsî 
and vrbere tbat long \me of noble martyrs to trulb and 
duty, tbat golden cbain extendinff tbrougb ail time, and 
binding into one tbe bumanity of ail âges, of ail climes 
and opinions ; and, tbrougb Jésus, linking man to God, 
and eartb to heaven î la it answered, " Tbere would be 
no need of tbemî^' I reply, Tben tbere can be no need 
tbat some of tbe bighest and divinest principles of buman 
nature sbould be brougbt into action, or even bave an ex- 
istence. Tbere can be no need tbat tbe world sbould 
know, and rejoice in, the gigantic strengtb, and tbe 
beavenly sweetness and gentleness, wbicb tbe soûl gathers 
up within itself wben obedient to tbe voice of Crod and 
duty. 

If, tben, tbese vîrtues are of any wortb ; if charity, for^ 
giveness, résignation, faith, self-sacrifice, bave any value 
in tbemselves, or as examples to tbe world ; if tbey adorn 
tbe buman character, and are necessary to tbe perfect 
development of tbe buman beart, tben bere again is a 
reason for the existence of evil. And who, we ask, would, 
for tbe sake of avoiding whatever of pbysical or mental 
pain be may endure — who, for tbe sake of escaping tbe 
evil, would forego tbe good, and surrender ail the glory 
and blessedness of thèse virtues, of this bigb spiritual 
discipline? 

Would Columbus, with ail bis disconragements and 
difficulties, bis long waiting, bis hopes deferred, bis beart- 
sickness — O wben, on tbat ever mémorable morning, tbe 
first cry of " Land ! " rang tbrougb bis sbip ; and tbe 
mingled émotions of gratitude and exultation and triumph ; 
his long-cberished dreams'fulfilied; an astonisbed world» 
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an immortal famé ; the past and présent and future ail 
crowding into one wild delirium, as it weut rushing and 
leaping, blinding, bewildering, tbroogh bis wfaole beîng, 
thrilling every nerve to ils extremest fibre witb nnntterabbi 
joy; — O would he bave given tbatone moment for a 
whole life of ease and comfort? Did be not feel that h 
was worth ail it bad cost ? And would Washington baye 
8old the calm joy and bonor of the patriot, for t£e sake of 
escaptng tbe toîls and sdiferings to wbich he was subject* 
ed ? Would Paul, amid ail bis périls and woes — would 
Paul, in tbe darkest bour of bis life^ bave gone back, and 
mi again at tbe f^t of Qamaliel ? And would tbe weak* 
est sufferer that ever struggled witb disease and pain^ 
excfaange tbe communion witb Gvod, tbe ealm £aitb, tbe 
serene peaee, that bave come throngh tbe trial, for the 
pbyskmi ease, and worldly indifférence and quiet wbich 
Were in xht place of thèse, before tbe great sorrow came ? 

Ah, no ; ail thèse would witness that there is a higher 
Uessedness than mère freedom from evil and suffering. 
They would, if tfaey oould caDoe and epeak to os, ahow 
us that the true glory of life, lies not so mucb in the 
amount of tame bappiness and indolent comfort, but iu 
the amount of virtue, in tbe degree of spiritual advance- 
ment. They would show us that tbe end c^ our being is 
best fnifilled, not so mucb by tbe success witb whicb we 
oscape trial and snffering, as the success by wbich we 
triumpfa over tbe passions and préjudices and frailties iÂ 
our eartbly nature, and rise up into the likeuess of God. 

,To tbis extent our argument proceeds ; and bere it ends. 
But befcure we leave the subject, it seems just and necessary 
tbat we sbould make sorae reply to an objection wbich bas 
^obably presented itself to tbe mind of the reader in tba 
course of our investigation. ^* If your arguments are wdl 
founded ; if it is impossible for man to receive good un* 
interruptedly, and bave it still retain the éléments of good, 
and tbe powerof producing bappiness ; if evil is necessary 
lo Ibe perfect development of the sf^ritual nature of nmn, 
and necessary to bis positive virtue and higbest blessed- 
oess-— 'if your arguments are good to prove tbis, do they 
aol also prove tbe endless continuance of evil for tbe same 
purposes ? If it is necessary in tbis worid, why not in the 
next? why notalways?" 
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In reply, we hâve firet to say , that we hâve argned on)y for 
the présent. We hâve proceeded entirely upon the gronnd 
of man's présent constitution of mind and body, of his 
relations in tbis life to God, to his fellows, and to the ont* 
ward physicai universe. We hâve been careful, through- 
ont the argument, to make this point prominent ; for the 
reason that we know noihing of the condition of man in 
thèse respects, in the next world. In the résurrection, or 
in the future life, he may, and doubtiess will, be brought 
into connection with an entirely new and diflferent set of 
circumstances and laws ; or at least with laws acting on 
him in new relations, and under new combinations and 
developments. 

When, therefore, this takes place ; when man is freed 
from the earthly body, and, as a spiritual being under 
spiritual laws, is brought into new and higher relations to 
the physicai universe ; and is brought also nearer to, and 
into more direct communion with God, the arguments we 
hâve presented for the existence and uses of evil fail of 
application. On this ground, therefore, the objection falls; 
and ail the facts and strength of the argument remain un- 
touched. 

But let us look at this objection from another point of 
view. It asks, '* If evil is necessary now, in this worid, 
why not in the next world, and always ? '' 

This is snrely based on a very narrow view of things. 
Does it follow, invariably, that whatever is necessary at 
any given tirae, musl always be necessary after that tîme? 
Does it justly and logically follow that every thing whîch 
exists in this world, must exist in the next ? Most assuredly 
not ; otherwise we must be there in ail respects what we 
are hère, and so ail progress be forever at an end. What 
may be necessary at one time and under one set of cir- 
cumstances, may be entirely unnecessary at another time, 
and under another set of circumstances. 

It would be absurd to contend that, because I use a 
télescope to see distinctiy an object five miles distant, I 
must use the same télescope when the object is pnly five 
feet distant. The use of the télescope is an evil or incon- 
venience, to which I ara subjected by my distance from 
the object ; but when I corne near to it, my relations to it 
are changed, and I can see without the assistance of the 
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instraraent So in tbe fatare ; our relations to objects, to 
tbe uni verse, to God, will beso changed|that tbe discipline 
of evil may no longer be needed. Tben our nearness to 
God and truth wili be such tbat we may lay aside tbe 
télescope, and bebold tbe object of désire witb tbe naked 
eye of tbe spirit. In the appropriate words of Pauli 
^^ Now we see throngh a glass darkly, but tben we sball 
see face to face, and know even as we are known." 

So it would be very strange if, becanse tbe cbild is 
taugbt to say A, B, C, in the primary scbool, one sbould 
contend tbat when be goes to tbe academy, and to ibe 
collège, be sbould still be taugbt A, B, C, and notbing 
else ; and tbat, therefore, tbe mistress sbould foUow bim to 
tbe academy, and tbrougb bis wbole collégiale course»* 
nay, tbrougb bis wbole life, repeating continually tbe A, B| 
C. Wbo would not say tbat tbis was false reasoning? 
tbat tbe A, B, C, once learned, tbere was no need for its 
after répétition ; tbat, baving outgrown tbe primary scbool, 
and baving learned ail tbat bis mistress could teacb bim, 
tbe scbolar had no longer any occasion for tbeir services, 
and, leaving tbem befaind, sbould go onward in tbe way 
of knowledge. 

So wben we bave learned ail tbe le^sons tbat evil can 
teacb us in tbis world, wbich is but tbe primary scbool of 
our existence ; wben we bave passed tbrougb its painful, 
but needed discipline — tben, leaving tbe teacbér and tbe 
scbool bebiud us, we rise upward on tbe winjes of tbe 
spirit, and take our place in tbe university of beaven ! 
And there, delivered from tbe power of evil and tbe earthly 
nature, we sball be left free to range tbe boundless fields 
of knowledge, and to rise bigber and bigber toward tbe 
infinitely beautiful and perfect. 

Thèse examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
sufficient bas been offered, it is presumed, to sbow tbat tbe 
objection wbicb argues tbat, if evil is necessary in tbis 
world, it must be necessary in tbe next, is based upon a 
false principle, and dérives its seeming force from our 
ignorance, rat ber tban our knowledge. Tbougb reasoning 
firom analogy may be very well, wben confined wiibin 
proper limits, and may belp us forward somewhat in the 
patb of inquiry ; yet witb a loose rein, and careless of 
logtc, notbing will lead to results more absurd and self- 
contradictory. 
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And now in closing, tet us briefly note oor progreas. 
la showirig the uses of evil, we employed, First-^The 
argument of activity ; which set forth the fact that a large 
measure of our bappiness, and tbat of tbe hig^est order, is 
found in tbe full and perfect deirelopment of tbe wbole 
inan, of ail our pbysical, mental, and moral powers — and 
IbeU this, in tbe présent life, is manifeslly impossiUe witb* 
ont tbe existence of evil; in tbe overcoming of wbieb 
alone ail our faculties are brongbt ont, and put to their 
appropriale work. Seœnd.-^Tbe argument of contrast ; 
which illnstrated tbe point tbat much of our bappiness lies 
abo in tbe alternations of good and evil, so ciadled ; that, 
tberefore, constiiuted as we are at présent, good eontinued 
witbout interruption, would, probablv, lose tbe power to 
impart bappiness, and become itself tbe cyIL 3%lrc/.^— * 
The argument of dependence ; which sbowed tbat many 
of tbe positive social virtues dépend wboUy on tbe exist- 
ence of evil for Uieir own existence ; and that in thèse 
virtues is found the truest bappiness, tbe bigfaest life of the 
soûl. 

Sach, then, is tbe process, and such tbe results, of ow 
inquiry. And assuredly, tbougb but little roay bave been 
aecomplished, that little wiil serve to show us with wbat 
révèrent caution we should sit in judgment on the gover»- 
ment and providence of God. The subject, imperfectly as 
it bas been developed, commends itself, nevertfaeless, to ali 
wlu) ask tbe momentous question, " Wby bas Qod per«^ 
mitted evil to exist ?" Ue wfao a^s it with a rude désire 
to arraign the divine wisdom and goodness, may fiiid 
sufficient to humble bis pride, and show him his own 
littleness and ignorance, wben ooropared with Him wfao 
knoweth tbe end from tbe beginning, and in wfaom there 
is no darknessat ail. He wbo asks it with a troubled, bnt 
Mncere heart, wili find enough to encourage and strengtb* 
en him. He will not bave every difficuliy removed, nor 
an answer to every question he may a^ ; but there will be 
Kght enough to show him tbat the way is not always dark, 
nor always rougb. Having seen tbe intimale connection 
between good and evil in some instances, be wili be led to 
belteve it may equaily exist in others, tfaough he may not 
be able to see it. Ha?ing sometimes seen faow God tums 
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evil to the accomplishment of some of the noblest pnrposes 
of his government, be will be ready to trast in bim, when 
hecannot discern such a resuit, nor even tbe éléments of it. 

And tbis, as said at tbe outset, is tbe object of our 
writing — to gather wbat light we can on this intricate 
question, tbat we may be the better able to wait patienlly 
in regard to tbose difficulties wbicb, as yet, we bave no 
poWer to put away. The question of evil bas pressed 
upon ail minds with a weîght wbicb tbey would gladly 
throw off ; and many loving and devout hearts bave been 
nigh to falling benealh the burden of it. It is confessed 
tbat tbere are bearings to the question wbicb tbe human 
mind does not, at présent, seem capable of grasping, sorae 
dark problems wbicb it has not power to solve. But wbile 
this is readily admîtted, we need not sit down in despair ; 
we need not refuse to avail ourselves of wbat we can hâve, 
because we cannot bave ail. God bas not left us wboUy 
in the dark. He has opened the way to some knowledge, 
wbîle, at tbe same time, he has not left faith without its 
appropriafe work. 

Let us, then, gratefully accept whatever measure of lîgbt 
and knowledge He bas granted to our anxious inquiries ; 
and, reconciled to his dealîngs, wbether called by us good 
or evil, let us go forward in the darkest time, amid tbe 
profoundest mysteries, with a good courage, and a serene 
spirit, confident tbat ail will issue well. Let us go forward, 
remembering always that this world is but a single step in 
our progress, this life one round only in the shining ladder 
of our being, which reaches upward and upward, tîU its 
top is lost in eternity ! Beyond this tbere are other and 
bigher worlds. AU around us lie the fields of unmeasura- 
ble space. Ail above us, and below us, they stretch into 
tbe infinité and unknown. And if, wbîle walking hère in 
tbe dim starlight, with the veil upon us, we can see so 
much — O how glorious will it be when tbe veil has 
dropped from the spiritual vision, when the last earthly 
shadow bas passed from before it, and tbe fuU beauty and 
barmony and magnificence of God's universe burst upon 
the soûl ! T. B. T. 

VOL. III. 16 
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Art. XI. 

2%« Christ of ihe Oospels necessary to expknn the 
Phenomena of Christianity. 

Voicea of the Church in Reply to Strauss, cmnprising Essaya in 
Defence of Christianitj, bj Divines of varions Communions. Collected 
and Compiled by Rev. J. R. Beard, D. D. London : Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 1845, 

It bas been well said, that men in past âges lived in 
Christianity ; but we, in tbis âge, study it. Tbis is tbe 
peculiarity of our time. It is, essentially, a critical âge ; 
when, not satisfied witb the faitb of the moral sentiments, 
tbe confidence of tbe beart, men deraand a pbilosopbical 
conviction, and apply to works of tbe ancient time the test 
of profound iearning, and tbe rigid formulas of tbe bigbest 
art. Tbe fabrics of dearest and boliest faitb, are taken 
down, and taken in pièces, lîmb by limb, and joint by 
joint. Convictions that bave lain, unquestioned, at tbe 
foundation of ail spiritual life, are loosened, and examined 
in tbe dry ligbt of reason. Tbe intuitive and tbe sponta- 
neous, that warm religions life, tbe effectuai working of 
wbicb supplies every part and member, must pass tbe test 
of metaphysical galvanism, and come out a dear, gelid, in- 
tellectual verity. Science, that seeks tbe nether springs of 
nature, and would rend tbe veil of mystery from ber awful 
face, résolves ail miracle into tbe electric force, tbe magnetic 
current, tbe nervous and potent will. History, wbile it 
wrests from poets tfaeir laurels, and from supposed kings 
tbeir name and very existence, breaking ancient Greece 
into legends, and dismissing tbe early pomp of Rome as 
royal shadows; also abolisbes tbe peculiarity of Jésus, 
makes bis personality a bazy nucleus, tbe résurrection a 
story, tbe gospel a mytbology. And pbilosophy, striving 
witb tbe soûl of man, and the life of tbe universe, makes 
of tbe awful God a logîcal abstraction, couverts tbe eternal 
Spirit into an unintelligent force, wbose action is only in 
tbe material, wbose conscîousness is only in tbe buman. 
Tbe apparent peculiarity of tbis âge, tben, is not absorbing, 
inter-penetrating faitb, but objective vision; intellect 
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throned above sentiment ; criticism npon, rather than lîfe 
in Christianity. It is the âge, not of symbols and imagery 
and concrète expression ; but of logical formulas, philo- 
sophical slatement, and raetaphysical abstraction. Not the 
gospel according to St. Bernard, or Calvin, or Michael 
Angelo ; but according to Eant, and Hegel, and Strauss, 
and Bruno Bauer. 

We are not one of the alarmists. We admît the bold- 
ness and ultraism of spéculation in the présent âge. It is, 
as we hâve just said, too extremely philosophical, too 
abstract in its théories; it is lacking in a révèrent and con- 
siderate.spirit; and unduly strains and exalts the intellect. 
But we cannot join in an unqualiûed ascription of 
skepticism and irreligion to the présent âge. We are in- 
clined, rather, to say that in no âge since the earliest epoch 
of Christianity, hâve there been in the world more religions 
life and more genuine faith. The bold errors of the time 
are the resuit of earnestness and seeking. The deism, 
the infidelity of our âge, is not as the deism, the infidelity 
of the làst century. However misguided and extravagant, 
it has a spiritual and a religions life in it. But we believe 
that the terms irréligions and infidel are applied to many 
who, least of ail, deserve it ; whose soûls are fuU of de- 
voutest aspiration; who. in simplifying their views of reli- 
gion and the religions life, hâve removed what they believe 
to be incumbrances to their free and hearty worship, hâve 
endeavored to adjust Ihemselves more exaclly to their ideas 
of duty, and hâve desired to come, and hâve come, nearer 
to Grod. And this free spéculation, this scrutiny at the 
very roots of theological and Christian conviction, though 
it may hâve changed terms and modes of statement, has 
deepened, confirmed, settled, the faith of some of the best 
and loftiest minds. While we detect much rash spécula- 
tion, then, much irreverent handling of sacred things, we 
do not see that wide-spread skepticism^ that bald irreligion 
which some discover, or apprehend, in the intellectual 
movements of the présent âge. We see ultraism, having 
no root, and destined to wither away, but it is the over- 
Çrowlh of luxuriant thought. This activity and fermenta- 
tion is not a sign of death, but of life. It indicates that, 
at the bottom, there are sincerily and earnestness concern- 
ing religions things. It is true, there is skepticism, there is 
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irréligion in the présent âge. But macb of thèse lodges in 
a qnarter opposite to that which is generally snspected. 
They are manifestée in that intellectual fear, and that 
despair of trnth, which a récent writer has charged upon 
our times. We hardly need say that a distrnst of the true, 
not of the merely old and accredited, is essentially skepti- 
cism. And a lack of confidence in 6od and in eternal 
verilies, is, we fear, displayed by too many of those who, 
in our day, hastily quit the open field of free inquiry, and 
retreat into the vénérable sanctuaries of ritual and tradi* 
tion. We hardly need say, either, that sincère désire after 
God, and actual communion with him, constitute the real 
life of religion. There is faith, there is religion in the 
fanatic, whose soûl is roused from its foundations by con- 
ceptions of a wrathful and awfui Omnipotence, whose life 
is curtained with clouds and lightnings, and who wrestles 
in constant agony with his God. And if there be not 
faith, there isbope, there is life, there is religion, in that 
heart that seeks after God, if happily it may find him, that 
is in earnest as if it believed in something earnest and real 
in existence, and which, though it goes forth alone to ex- 
plore and to know, eut ofFfrom Ihesympalhy and the trust 
of men, " sorrowing before the mystery of the universe, 
and scarred in the conflict with doubt," inquires, with 
anxiety and with prayer, of the Deity, and the world, the 
Bible, and the soûl. But there is no faith or religion in an 
apathetic worldliness, an unspiritual and frivolous living. 
Neilher is there faith or religion, in a " respectable " and 
timid conservatism, that never thinks and feels. We prefer 
sincerity, earnestness, spirituality, under any phase of re- 
ligions action, to apathy, or formalism. We believe that 
tbis earnestness, sincerity, and spirituality, underlies and 
animâtes the bold intellectual movement of the présent âge. 
For this reason we see not so extensive darkness and infi- 
delity as many may discern. When truth and righteous- 
ness are sought after with ail the heart, however erroneous 
the conception and the resuit, we are not fearful of skepti- 
cism, or irreligion. We do not doubt the existence of 
God, or the permanence and triumph of the truth. 

But it is not our chief purpose, in this article, to vindicate 
the âge from the charge of skepticism and irreligion ; but 
to ofTer a few remarks in reply to one of those errors which 
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hâve fumished occasion for this charge. This error, as we 
deem it, consists in ascribing too much to the àbstract and 
the absolut€y and in under-estimating the concrète and the 
kistoricaL There is an attempt to select and separate 
eternal veritîes from the form in which they are conveyed 
to us— while the essential importance of the form itself, is 
overlooked. In one word, there is an attempt to separate 
Ihe absolute in Christianity, from the docnmentary and the 
Personal — from Christ and the gospel. 

The theory of Dr. Strauss, *^ the mythical theory," in* 
volves this error ; and it is for this reason that we hâve 
placed at the head of this article, the title of a work which, 
under the name, " Voices of the Church," contains replies 
to that theory by scholars of différent communions. It is 
not our intention to examine the position of Dr. Strauss, 
which if able to do, we could not do justly, as we know 
nothing of it, save by the représentation of others. But 
the remarks we shall make, in this article, are based upon 
Ihe following statement of the mythical doctrine, as ex- 
hibiled by Dr. Beard. 

" The church made its Pounder, not consciously, nor 
with any evil design, but naturally in the progress of events, 
and out of éléments which history, fact, and opinion, had 
put into the minds of its members. Jésus was born, lived, 
and died, in the land of Judea, about the usually alleged 
era. He believed himself to be the Messiah, expected by 
the Jews, This belief gained couverts in process of time. 
The first believers recognized Jésus as the Jewish Messiah. 
But if he was really the Messiah, then he must hâve had 
ail those qualities which characterized the Messiah. Ac-» 
cordingly, whatever élément entered as a component part 
into the current idea of the Messiah, was found in or 
ascribed to Jésus. Hence the bulk of the so-termed facts 
of the gospels ; hence ail the miracles. The few scanty 
facts of the actual life of Jésus grew into an ample, com- 
plex, diversified, inharmonious mythology. In ail this 
there was no déception, except self-deception, certainly no 
intention to palm off* on the world a historical falsehood. 
The pipcess was slow, graduai, unobserved. By degrees 
ail the bright lights which the Jews saw or fancied in iheir 
expected Messiah, were thrown around the head of Jésus, 
forming a halo — a sacred nimbus, which still more and 
16* 
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more delighting its own parent, tbe buman inind, wa8 
perpetually supplied with fresh poetic materials, taken 
originally from the Old Testament scriptures, or the abon- 
dant sources afTorded by tradition. Hence Jésus became 
tbe focus wbere ail the rays met wbicb Judaism and 
Cbristianity united to furnisb. Cbrist was compounded 
out of Old Testament bistory, rabbinical tradition, popular 
desires and mistakes, and the small élément which his per^ 
sonal influence contributecL Tbe iclea represented by tbe 
name Jésus Cbrist was an aggregation of sucb materials 
as tbe spirit of past âges combined witb tbe spirit of tbe 
primitive Christian âge to make active in tbe buman 
mind." 

If tbis is a correct statement of tbe my tbical tbeory, then, 
according to Strauss, Cbrist did not develop Cbristianity, 
but Cbristianity developed Cbrist. Jésus did not make 
bis biographers, but bis biographers made Jésus. Tbe doc- 
umentary and tbe bistorical are frittered away ; ideas and 
abstractions are substituted in their place. Tbe personai 
bistory of Jésus is made a little tbing, a mère tbread ; tbe 
bulk of bis life is attributive, a mère mytbology. In 
opposition to tbis and kindred théories, we maintain that 
Jésus was a cause and not an effect ; in short, we lay 
down tbe proposition that the Christ of the gospel is neces- 
sary to explain the phenomena of Cbristianity. 

To prove tbis proposition, we remark, that Christ is him* 
self Christianity. His life, his deeds, manifest its spirit, 
and constitute its very identity. No doubt tbe precepts of 
Cbristianity are eternal moralities. Its doctrines are the 
highest and boliest trutb. But it needs the personality of 
Christ to bind thèse precepts into a harmonious wbole, and 
to give to thèse doctrines prevalence and efficacy. It is 
not as tbougb we found them in the scriptures of some 
Persian or Indlan sage ; in tbe sublime spéculations of 
some philosopher, strewn along in aphorisms, or abrupt, 
logical propositions. 'We bave to account for their em- 
bodiment in a System ; for their influence upon so many 
minds and hearts. Tbe solution of tbis is the life of 
Cbrist. Thèse precepts and doctrines bave become flesb 
and blood for us. In the gospels, tbey stand as living 
realities. And tbis because they are fragments of tbe liie 
of Cbrist. His moral linéaments run ail througb them. 
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His spirit, bis personal manner, pénétrâtes and informs 
them. They are built up and assimilated in the divine 
structare of his character. Take away the Personal Christ 
from the gospels, leaving the same precepts and doctrines, 
and the whole aspect of Christianity would change, as the 
aspect of the earth changes when the sun goes down. 
The same eternal mouutains lift their heads to heaven ; 
the same rivers flow onward. Bat their animation is gone. 
They are cold and gray and dark. Thas would Chris- 
tianity be without that central Personage, around which 
ail its glorles closter, — from which they stream. Chris* 
tianity is revealed to us in the Form that walked the 
streets of Jérusalem and the shores of the Galilean lake ; 
that bent over the sick-couch and the bier ; mingled in the 
festival of Cana, and reclined at the Last Supper ; stood 
in serene dignity before the jadgment-seat of Pilate, and 
bore a cross up the way of sorrow; and hung and prayed 
upon that accursed wood, and came forth, radiant, from 
the sleep of death, and the broken chambers of the sepul- 
chre. Christianity is illustrated for us through the life of 
Christ. We first receive it through the circumstances of 
bis personal history. We cannot separate its truths from 
him; or, if we do, and reduce them to abstract propositions; 
it is dlfficult to account for the peculiar and religions hold 
they bave upon us, such as the mère maxims of the wisest 
and the best never had, and never can hâve. Those pre- 
cepts tbrill us with a boly power, because they drop from 
living lips of purity. Those doctrines overawe and con- 
vince us with their immense and lofty truth, because One 
speaks them having the aulhority of a boly mien, a divine 
présence. Whatever we may say, then, about the essen- 
tial truth of Christianity ; about its permanent and abstract 
morality, its absoiute religion — its unction and its power 
dépend upon its historical phasis, upon the personal Christ 
as delineated in its documents. The brightness of his 
shadow falls ail over thèse truths. We feel his présence 
where we see him not ; as, looking into that part of a lake 
where no shadow lies, in its solemn depths and stillness 
we feel the proximity, the brooding présence of the majes- 
tic mountain. When men re-claim the precepts of Jésus; 
and say, " This belongs to Confucius, and this to Zoroas- 
ter, and this to Socrates;" we reply, If it be so, it is little 
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matter. Christ gave thèse precepts a vital dément. The 
truths of those old sages lay, like dry bones, ail along the 
Valley of our vision. The Son of man breathed on them, 
and they became erect and alive. Christ penetrated thèse 
moralities with his own spirit. He gath^red them np, and 
re-presented them in his own personality. His lifc is their 
élément. Their linéaments are the linéaments of his ovnt 
character. To those, then, who say that the personal Christ 
is, comparatively, of little importance ; .that his truth, the 
moral élément in his System, constitute Christianity,— we 
reply that, abstraclly, they do constitute Christianity. But 
we contend that their efTect upon us is because of the form 
in which they hâve appcared to us — the life and character, 
the Personal history of Jésus. 

But, again ; not only does Christ give to Christianity its 
living efficacy, by imparting unity and personality to its 
precepts and its doctrines ; but, without his history as pré- 
sentée in the gospels, we cannot account for the effect 
which Christianity has had upon his coteroporaries and 
upon the world. Take thèse four gospels. Hère is an 
account of one Jésus. The picture is there— ascribe it ta 
what, or to whom we will. It is there with ail its moral 
beauty. And what a picture ! Who is the historian that 
has drawn one like it ? What so answers to our bighest 
idéal ? Where such a représentation of the best estate of 
humanity ? Where such an embodiment of our best con* 
ception of Grod ? How harmoniously do the best products 
of ail nations blend in him ? There is a philosopby surely 
as grand as Plato's ; a dignity calm and great as that of 
$ocrates. And yet, there are a child-like innocence, a pro- 
found piety, and a flow of moral sentiment, so deep and 
pure, that they shame the scoffer, and touch the very athe- 
ist's heart. There is an évidence of communion with God, 
— of nearness to the Eternal — that surrounds him with a 
divine halo, makes his face to shine with holiness, and 
descends in consécration to the very skirts of his garments 
-^proclaiming him the very Christ. And yet there is a 
broad and génial philanthropy, like that of no other teacher. 

The common people hear him gladly. Poor, sick, weary 
humanity clings to him as to a brother. The diseased 
turn upon him their wistful eyes ; the leper crouches at his 
feet; the sorrowful tell him their griefs; the guilty go ont 
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firom his holy rebuke, healed and pénitent ; bis disciples 
lean upon bis bosom, and catch his last look from the cross. 
And with ail this pure and kindly life blends a sacred en- 
durance, a majesty of sorrow, that bas made sorrow to be, 
benceforward, something great and divine. The best and 
broadest moral precepts that the world bas ever known, are 
illnstrated in his life as they cannot be defined in words. 
Doctrines that lay hold of the most vital realities, are an- 
nounced by him — are in bino. That "Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they do!" rising from the 
agony of the cross, outdoes the sublimity of the mère pre- 
cept " Love yonr enemies ; " and " I am the résurrection 
and the life!" tbrills us more even than the opening of bis 
sepulcbre. Hère, then, we say, is delineated a life which 
ail may study, but which no one can adequately describe ; 
surrounded by precepts and doctrines of the holiest senti- 
ment and most kindiing power ; important as our spiritual 
nature ; great as the Fatherhood of God, and broad as hu- 
man fraternity. And how are we to account for it? If 
the biographers invented Jésus, who were those biogra- 
phers? Jews? Is Christ a Jewish Messiah? How, 
then, do we account for his death — and such a death? 
Are those thorns and that cross the diadem. and principality 
of David ? Or, if this is a Jewish conception spiritualized, 
bow account for that refinement from aU gioss and mate- 
rial ideas of power and empire ? Nor can it well be the 
after-work of disappointed hope and ambition — the inven- 
tion of an ingénions apologist. There is nothing Jewish in 
those universal ideas ; in that toleration for the Samaritan ; 
in that rebuke of Pharisaic formalily and tradition. But, 
is this the delineation of some polished Gentile pen? 
Whence, then, the rudeness and simplicity of the style ; the 
intimate acquaintance with the Jewish life and préjudices? 
And if this hypothesis of a Christ invented, as a whole, 
is thus perplexed and difficult, the proposition of a graduai 
formation is absolutely incredible. The congruity, the 
fitness, the moral unity of the whole character, its identity 
ail through the gospels, réfute this notion. What kind of 
a life was that, to which ail, with one consent, began to 
make ascription ? Which was made to realize the most 
vénérable traditions, and to fulfil the best prophecies ; to 
which the human intellect transferred its bighest idéal, and 
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tbe hnman heart its boliest sentiment? Wbich was ar^ 
rayed with ail the spkndor of Jewish hope. To whicta 
Gentile philosophy altributed tbe utieranee ot its divinest 
trutbs. What was this filament of a sacred personaUty — 
tbis nucleus of a Cbrîst, to wbicb tbese gifts were ali so 
readily aseribed ; in wbom they first came togetber, and 
found their mutaal relation ; witb wbom tbey became iden- 
tified — until tbe individual wbom tbey made stood np 
before the âges, and ail bearts felt, and ail lips cried, <^ Lo-! 
very God, and perfect man ! " 

Now, bowever ingénions and plausible tbese tbeories 
may be, tliey ail labor more tban the simple proposition 
that Christ made bis biographers — that we bave the record 
of a véritable life— and that in tbe overshadowing présence 
of that life this record was written. It is evidently in the 
style of artless, unlearned men, impressed to overflow 
with tbe greatness of the cbaracter tbey transcribed, relatiiiff 
in simple yet graphie sketches tbe tbing that transpirea 
before their eyes, the words that fell Bpon their ears.^ 

Towards the dose of the second centnry, we find thèse 
foar gospels, containing this same divine portrait, spread 
abroad in at least sixty thousand mannscript copies,^ in 
tbe hands of at least three millions of Christians, ready tb 
Uve and to' die for their faith in its correctness. Thèse 
sixty thoasand copies, scattered hère and there throngbout 
the Roman world, mnst bave bad a common source, for 
they bear tbe same stamp. But if so, then, at the time 
wben they emanated from that original, tbey must bave 
contained this invented Christ, tbe product of myths and 
legends construoted into a barmonious wbole ; and it re* 
quired some time to effect this process. Tbe hypothesis 
we are now considering, it must be remembered, fixes tbe 
advent of.tbis germinal Christ, tbe groundwork of this 
mythology, at about the common date. So, we bave not 
only to account for the réception of thèse myths, in the first 
place, but to find time for their assimilation into tbe Christ 
of tbe gospels, and also time for their transfer into sixty 
thoasand manuscript copies, so accurately, with the addi^ 

^Mr. Famess has, we thiok, nearlj demonstrated the hisleriotl 
truth of the gospels from this point of view. See his << Jésus and his 
Biographers.'^ 

* Vide Norton's Genaineness ofthe Gospels, vol. i. 
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tion of no more mytbs, each a transcript of tbe other, 
scattered throughout the Roman empire, in tbe hands of 
three millions of Christians, and ail before tbe close of tbe 
second centary. 

/But another fact comes in bere — tbe often-quoted bis- 
torical fact, that long before tbis last quarter of tbe second 
century, tbere were men scattered abroad calling tbem- 
selves Cbristians— and often martyrs for their faitb in 
Cbrist. More tban tbia ; tbey were ready to die for tbeir 
testimony tbat tbey bad seen and heard wbat is recorded 
in onr gospels. In tbe city of Jérusalem, in tbe présence 
of tbose wbo bad counselled tbe deatb of Jésus, stood two 
apostles, Peter and Jobn, preacbing ibat Jésus, and bis 
résurrection from tbe dead. Ignorant and simple men, 
perseouted and imprisdned, tbey astonisbed tbeir judges. 
And well tbey migbt. Galilean peasants, burling such 
strong rebuke against tbe proud Sanbedrim of Jérusalem ! 
TeUing it tbat tbis Jésus, wbom it bad crucified, was tbe 
bead of the corner, tbat tbere is salvation in no other name 
nnder beaven ; and convincing tbe bearts of tbousands ! 
It was notbing like insanity ; it was tbeir boldness tbat 
astonisbed tbe Jews. Tbere was but one way to account 
for tbis. " Tbey took knowledge of tbem, tbat tbey bad 
been witb Jésus." Tbis Jésus to tbem, tben, was no 
eoromoh claimant to tbe Messiabsbip, no mère shfed of a 
teacber ; but one wbose spirit, wbose works, wbose moral 
power, were sucb as to infuse tbis boldness into bis disci- 
ples. Personal contact witb Jésus alone accounts for tbis 
great and courageous movement. And be wbo could 
make men so brave and strong must bave been a person- 
age of no common power — must bave been one like him 
wbo is delineated in tbe gospels. In bis own divine life 
is tbe well-spring of ail after-action. Not only tbese two 
apostles, but tbe wbole Roman world is moved by bim. 
Men labor, and wander, and suffer, and die for bim. 
Tbey brave extremest péril, tbey endure scourging, stoning, 
sbipwreck, imprisonment. Tbey dare tbe learning of 

Atbens, tbe pride of Rome, tbe luxurious pomp of. Corintb, 
the mobs of Tbessalonica and Ephesus, the searching 

serutiny of Berea, the rude paganism of Lystra and Melita. 

Their midnigfat psalms peal out from gioomy dungeons. 

Their sublime truths grow more éloquent among tbe mar- 
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bles of tbe Âcropolis. Tbeir deep, calm reasoning shakes 
rnlers on their thrones. Their object is the conquest of 
the world ! And to that end they go forth with the simple 
zeal of conviction, the utterance of trath, and the mani- 
festation of divine assistance. Bond and free, lich and 
poor, men of ail nations and opinions, hear them, beiieve 
them, acknowledge the Christ whom they preach as the 
Saviour and Great Teacher, and melt into a common 
brotherhood. And is ail tbis strong évidence of the book 
of Acts, fabulons also ? We must beware how we say 
this. We are descending now into the dawn of modem 
bistory. Light breaks upon us from disinterested sources. 
Tacitus gives évidence that the scholar will hardly dispute, 
and burning testimony flashes upon us from those human 
torches with which Nero illuminâtes the impérial city. 

There were Christians, then, scattered in the four quar- 
ters of the Roman world, believing that Christ lived, and 
died, and rose again. It is now only about thirty years 
from his alleged death, and hère are men sufTering martyr- 
dom for their cause — dying for their faith in fables accumu- 
lated in this brief time ! How do we account for the 
existence of thèse Christians ? They must bave diverged 
from some common centre. Their faith and their action 
must hâve had an origin ! Was that origin an idéal per- 
sonage, one around whose slender identity had gix>wn a 
husk of mythology ? No ; the mass of thèse believers, at 
least, must hâve received the Christ of the gospels, must 
bave received him as a historical and personal verity, firom 
the lips of original apostles and their associâtes. We 
come, then, again to the inquiry, Who excited thèse apostles 
to action ? What gave them their boldness ? The best 
we can do, as it appears to us, is to acknowledge that they 
had been with Jésus, the Jésus of the New Testament. 
Evidently, a life of divinest spirituality, of wondrous works, 
of the highest moral purity, had burned this depth of zeal 
into their hearts, had animated them with this irrésistible 
conviction, had armed them with this invincible courage. 

But we hâve to account, also, for the effect which Chris- 
tianity has produced upon succeeding âges. Into the 
world there bas been poured a stream of new life, of new 
ideas ; a stream which we can clearly trace. From the 
boundary-line between ancient and modem civilization it 
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eoflies sweeping on, giviog to tbe latter itB essential pecn* 
liarity. While Greece is growing dim, and Borne is 
crambliog away, tbere appçars a new power, fresh and 
vigoroos with young life. It starts up in no isolatpd 
coloay, founded upon some strange sboce. Its strengtb is 
noi in weaitb, or literatare, It marcbes not witb sword 
and banner. But scattered hère and tbere in individoal 
bosome, in tbe hearts of humble men, lurking in catacombs 
and upper chambers, ridieuled by tbe genius, despised by 
tbe learaing of tbe time ; denounced by priests, and per^e- 
euted by kings ; soniehow, witb ^ strange power it gains 
tbe ea£$ and souk of thousands, and works tbe migbties^ 
IBoral révolution the world bas ever experienced. The fire 
grows pale on (jrirecian altars. Borne falls. The night of 
barbarism descends — a night of storm and flood tbat over^ 
aweep tbe bulwarks of tbe ancient civiliz^tion* But ou tbe 
tossing billows of tbat déluge rides the new power, like 
an ark, spanned by the bow of promise, and bearing the 
bopes and tbe destinies of the race witbin its sbeltering 
bosom. And an influence bas gone out from it, which bas 
cbanged, and shall yet far more glorioudy change, the face 
of ibe civilized world. 

Now, we bave a right to ask whence came this new lii^, 
•nddenly, bounding like the fresb blood tbrough a main 
ariN^ry, renovaling the world's weary be^? Whence 
came tbis r^enerating élément? 1$ it tbe resuit of myths 
and fables *<^ the work of a Jewi^b enthusiast, wbo fancîe4 
bimself tbe Christ, but whose obscure life was on}y a vital 
fibre to which legends assimilated theœselves, and to 
nrhicb strange virtue ws^ gradually ascribed? But we 
cannot so forcibly présent tbis argument as in the wor^n 
^ Quinet, foufld in Mr. Beard's volume, and wbich bas 
auggested to us tbe présent train of discussion. '^ Wbo 
œes not,'' says he, speaking of Ohrist's first meeting with 
his disciples, ^< on one hand tbe autbority of Jésus ^^ the 
power attached to bis featur^, bis voice, bis gesture, bis 
mysterious word< — and, qn the otber, the fidbenoen at- 
tracted by thaï word, oamed away, overcome, fascînated 
t>y the grandeur which appeared in tbe midst of theiaii ? 
For my^etf, I cannot, I confess, yet read tbis opening çf, 
the gospel witbont bearing ihe ecbo of tbat very vpioe 
wbfteh aaid to the fisbeimen of iGalUee, < Bise, and walk, 

VOL. III. 17 
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and go to tbe end of the world ; ' so mocb is there in it of an 
entbusiasm which is felt and regarded. That is the FkU 
Lux in the gospel-creation ; it is the movement which it- 
self produces ail others. At this command, you hear the 
disciples rise and throst before them the ancient civiliza- 
tion." " How could this despoiled Christ," says he," this 
shade of which no appréciable vestige remains, tbis wan- 
dering gbost in tradition, bave inâaenced ail the time 
which bas elapsed since ? I see tbe moral nniverse sbaken, 
bat the primum mobile escapes me. If, in the New Testa- 
ment there be no spontaneity, whence did life corne? 
Could a new form of spciety be the resuit of a plagiarism ? 
If the new law be nothing but the re-production of the old ; 
if the créative spirit bave nowhere manifested itself ; if the 
miracle of the renewing of tbe world were never accom- 
plished, what do we hère, and wby are we not in the walls 
of the ancient city ? T/uU which infact évinces the per* 
sonal grandeur of Christ is not so rtmch the gospel he gave^ 
as Vie spirit of the times which hâve succeeded himl Did 
I know nothinç of the Scriptures, and were the name of 
Jésus effaced from the earth, I should still suppose that 
there had been, somewbere, an omnipotent impulse about 
the time of the Roman emperors." In reply to a remark 
of Strauss concerning tbe case of a few sick Galileans 
compared with the wonders of modem invention, Quinet 
adds : ^^ He [Strauss] knows well that the miracle of Chris- 
tianity is not this cure, but rather the prodig^ of humanity 
extended on its sick couch, there cured of the leprosy of 
castes, of the blindness of Pagan sensuality, and which, 
suddenly rising, walks far from the threshold of the old 
world." As we can only account for the oentrifugal 
force of our planet, by referring it to a primitive impulse 
imparted direct from the hand of Gh>d, so can we account 
for the phenomena of Christian civilization, and Christian 
influence in the world, only by attributing the first move- 
ment to the Personal action of Jésus Christ. 

There was a point to which we intended to refer ; an 
argument resting upon spiritual and expérimental grounds. 
An argument based upon the factthat salvation mustcome 
to us from without and from above ; and that Christ, in bis 
own personality, furnisbes us with that manifestation of 
tbe divine character and of perfected humanity, which 
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présents to us the raotîves and means of salvation. We 
can hardly be saved by abstractions, but by a personal and 
divine agency. We leave this point, nowever, for the 
présent ; and hère rest our argument in proof of the propo- 
sition that the Christ of the gospels is necessary to explain 
the phenomena of Christianity ; and, therefore, any theory 
which overlooks or underrates the importance of the histor- 
ical and personal features of the gospels, must be fallacious. 
What we can do, now that Christianity has been illus- 
trated for us, is not to be confounded with what we might 
hâve done, had we never received that illustration. The 
criticism of our day performs but a sorry task, when it 
overlooks the importance of Christ's agency, and spécu- 
lâtes upon the capacity ofotherlight than bis. It works 
in an ungenerous, as well ias an ungrateful spirit. It sees 
by the instruments which he furnished, and then boasts 
its own powers of vision. The great doctrines which Jésus 
exhibited — those embodied orbs of truth and love and 
holiness — the philosophie critic reduces to their primai 
éléments, and then boasts how he, too, could discover and 
constmct. As well say that, in that nebulous womb of matter, 
you can find every bone and artery of a planet, and draw 
hence the structure of a harmonious and periect world ! 
The influence which Christ and Christianity hâve had 
upon the world, we leave to be told by the différence be- 
tween ancient and modem history ; between the âges that 
gather around the thunder-throned Jupiter, and the âges 
that venerate the crucifled Christ ; between the inefficiency 
of lawgivers and sages, and the world-wide expansiveness 
of Paul and Howard ; between the grand spéculations of 
Plato and Socrates, and the confirmed, triumphant faith of 
the meanest Christian. For this différence, and for thèse 
latter results, we eau best account by referring to the person- 
al influence of that Christ who is delineated in the New 
Testament. We close in the words of another : " Ail 
great religions hâve been historical; the tborough inter- 
weaving of ail the roots of Christianity with the history of 
the world on which it has sprung, is at once a source of 
its power, and an assurance of its divineness ; and the 
attempt to give it an abstract character, to loosen its con- 
nection with the individuality of Christ, and disengage from 
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it a raetapbysicâl indestructibility, called * Absolnte Reli- 
gion,' is a mistake, in our opinion, not only of ils particular 
genîus, but of the nniversal springs of baman failh." * 

B. H. 0. 



Art. XIL 
Religion and ihe Fine Arts. 



In a former article on religion and the fine arts, we 
endeavored to exhibit the philoeophical and historical 
connection that subsists between religion and art, and to 
point ont also, in particular, the strong impression which 
Christianity bas left on ail the grand productions of arlistic 
genius in modem times. In the few additional pages that 
we mean to occupy hère, we wish to show, ^tÛl further, 
tbat not only are religion and art thus necessarily and 
intimately connected, but also that this connection and the 
reciprocal influence of ihe two, which results from it, are 
entirely legilimate ; that the love of the beautiful and the 
cultivation of art are a duty, and that the employment of 
the fine arts in connection with the institutions and services 
of religion, is at once proper and productive of good,. 
And we mean, also, to présent, in the course of our article, 
some practicaj suggestions on the way and form and 
degree, in which we think a further use of the arts may be 
made with no small advantage in our religions exercises 
and rites. 
y The basis of religion, as we bave stated in our préviens 

article, is the ideà of the good ; the basis of science is the 
idea of the true, and the basis of art the idea of the 
beautiful. The two essential éléments, again, of the 
œsthetic principle, or principle of beauty, as we bave 
presented them in the analysis heretofore given, are unity 
and variety in their several forms of combination. 
Wherever variety appears pervaded and determined 
throughout by a perfect unity, with the variety and unity 
equally conspicuous, we recognize what is denominated, 
in the strictest sensé, beauty. If the unity is the more 
conspicuous of the two, we call it the grand ; and if, 

, 4 Prospective Review, for February, 1846, p. 114. 
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farther stiU, tbe unity is the only thing noticeable) it brings 
tip tbe idea of sublimity. On the olher hand, wbere 
variety prédominâtes, we find the picturesque ; and îf 
variely alone is observed, it is sheer irregalarity and 
confasioQ. Snob, then, are tbe leading modifications and 
phases whieh the œsthetie principle présents to our every- 
day observation ; and to cultivate a love for ail the forms 
and manifestations of beauty that meet us hère, wbether 
exhibited in nature or in art, or in human character and 
life, is, as we think can be shown, the undeniable duty 
of man. 

The primary duty of man, the one grand duty whieh 
coraprehends ail other duties, is to love God supremely. 
But what means it to love God, and what is it we love ? 
In our highest idea of God, be présents bimself as the 
primitive and living unity of tbe good, the beautiful, and 
the true, in their absolute essence. God, considered in bis 
jntrinsic essence and substantial nature, whieh is '' pure 
love," — considered as the source of well-being to ail finite 
existence, and as the ultimate end of every legitimate 
aspiration and effort, is the absolute good ; considered, 
again, as a real^ eodstent being, the grand and original of 
ail other reality, be is the unconditionally true ; and con- 
sidered as tbe Infinité One, the One-all and All-one, be is 
tbe realized idéal of absolute sublimity, the highest form 
of the œsthetic principle» In loving God, then, aright, we 
as really and as fully love the beautiful in its pure and 
primary essence, as we do the good or the true; and tbe 
love of God, therefore, as much involves and authorizes 
tbe love of whatever is really beautiful hère on eartb, as it 
does tbe love of ail that is true and good ; and hence tbe 
cultivation of art, whieh is simply tbe embodiment of 
beauty, takes its origin and sanction from tbe same high 
source and authority as religion itself ; and if, as we 
endeavored to establish in our former article, religion and 
art do necessarily reproduce and reinforce each other, then 
we shall be warranted in the still further conclusion, that 
the fine arts are susceptible of a religions application, and 
that they may be employed rightfully and advantageously 
in promotion of Christian dévotion. 

A few words of digression must be allowed us, before 
going farther, in order to correct an erroneous opinion 
17# 
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sotnetimes entertained respectîng the proper sphère of the 
beaaiifui and sublime. Many seem to be possessed with 
the notion that beauty must be looked for only in material 
and visîWe symbols, and that ît is, therefore, confined to 
outward nature and the strietly sesthetical arts, and can 
never be found either in the productions of science ot the 
master-works of individual character and life. But if the 
définition of beauty, which we hâve given above, — * il piu 
nttV unoy as the Italian masters express it — be admitted 
as coitect, nothing can be more erroneous than such an 
opinion. There is, in truth, as real beauty in ihe geomct- 
tical démonstrations of Pythagoras and Newton, in the 
Ânalytical Mechanics of Lagrange, add the metaphysîcal 
Works of Spinosa and Kant, as in the most admired pro- 
ductions of Phidias or Raphaël. The Critique of PuiÎb 
Beason, dryly metaphysical as it is, and loudly reproached 
for obscurity and jargon as it has been, does yet, for one 
species of beauty— the severe beauty, we mean, of com- 
prehensive System and rigorous method and scienlific pre* 
cision — stands without a rival among the productions of 
human genius. Loftier and nobler still is the divine beauty 
that irradiâtes the perfect character. That symmetrical 
coordination of the varions faculties, feelings and senti- 
ments of our nature, and that thorough subordination of 
'Oiem ail to one great idea, one grand principle of duty, 
Which distinguished so signally the glorious character of 
Washington, and still more ihe godlike character of Jésus, 
constitute the brightest exempKfication of the highest order 
of beauty that is ever exhibited on the théâtre of time. 
Beauty, then, must not be narrowed down to the measures 
of sensé. There is a beauty of science, and a " beauty of 
holîness,'^ as well as of figure and of rhythm. 

To the a priori argument offered above, with the design 
of legitimating the love of the beautiful and the cultivation 
of the fine arts, and, by conséquence, their employment in 
connection with religion, may be added also the confirma- 
tions afforded by expérience and fact. Who, we wouM 
ask, has not felt, in the expérience of his own heart, the 
incalculable and invaluable influence of religions symbols? 
Who has ever stood alone and glanced over the faîr face 
of this lovely earth, or gazèd up into the star-spangled 
imire of heaven, and fiot felt, the while, that ail this prof a- 
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sîon of magnificence and beauty musl be from some 
greater tban human skill, and for sonie bigher tban buman 
end? — • bas not felt tbere is a God, and that bis own duty 
is, to adore bim? Tbis boundless universe of created 
beings, of worlds and Systems of worlds, ail radiant 
tbrongbout witb beauty and sublimity, does indeed be* 
corne to us, if we but beed it, an ever-present and enduring 
mémorial of tbe one infinité and eternal Creator, and it bas 
been to many soûls " none olber tban tbe gâte of beaven." 
Nature, viewed arîgbt, is but a symbol of divinity, and 
sensé iiself may become a stimulant and " guide to piety." 
Inferior, no doubt, but still inestimably great and in- 
spiring, is tbe influence exerted on tbe susceptive beart by 
ftll tbe nobler Works of buman genius. Tbe stranger, wbo 
ga^es on tbe grand catbedrals of Strasburg and Friburg, 
wbo enters tbe minster of York, or St. Peter's Cbureb at 
Ilome,tbougb be be a mère trifler and worldling, is seizedi 
we are told, wilb instinctive révérence and irrésistible im- 
pulses to dévotion. Tbe traveller wbo passes tbrougb tbe 
villages of New England, marks everywbere, constantly 
recurring, among tbe most prominent and characteristic 
objects of notice, tbe ballowed édifices dedicated to Cbris- 
tian worship; and, at tbeir silent suggestion, is led, un- 
awares, and despite of himself, into religions reflections. 
The national orator, wbo stands before assembled tbon- 
sands on our great anniversary occasions, catcbes sigbt of 
tbe rîsinç towers and lofty spires around bim, pointing tbe 
finger of faith to beaven, and from bis own quickened 
bosom breatbes a new inspiration into tbe breasts of bis 
nnnumbered bearers. And, indeed, every wayfaring man, 
as be walks bis accustomed rounds of business, bas, we 
doubt not, sometbing of pious tbougbt and feeling daily 
awakened in bim by thèse surrounding monuments of 
religion. How many bearts, too, bave been toucbed and 
had tbeir religions sensibilities powerfuUy moved and in- 
vigorated tbrougb tbe evangelical ministrations of tbe 
Christian painter? And to how many more bas tbe 
solemn and impressive voice of tbe organ, rolling forth its 
ricb volumes of deep-stirring, exulting, holy melody, been 
as tbe music of angels to lead tbe soûl upward to heavenj 
and unité it in tbe songs and choral symphonies of those 
wbo circle tbe eternal tbrone rejoicing? But especially 
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wbere ail thèse are combined, wbere architeclurey painting, 
music, poetryi ail cooperate in tbe service of dévotion, 
there, certainly, we may look for religions impressions of 
no ordinary deptb and power. Tbose grand cathedrals of 
tbe old world, a dim sbadow, in their vastness, of tbe in*- 
finite and eternal ; and a type, in tbeir form and détails, of 
tbe Cbristian's feelings and faitb ; so full witbin of religions 
mementoes and lofty œstbetical influences ; bung ail round 
witb golden lamps; adorned ail over with pictures and 
images of inspired apostles and apostolic roen, softly 
ligbted witb faint and fading gleams of mellow sunligbt, 
tbat stray in tbrougb tbe cbeckered glass, amîd figures of 
martyrs and saints, and resounding sdoud witb boly cbant 
and deep-toncd organ -^ tbese may bave for some minds, 
it is possible, no religious meaning or power ; but to tbou- 
sands of soûls they bave been, undeniably, but tbe outer 
court to tbe temple not made witb bands. We believe, 
tben, tbe œstbetic arts bave an important part to play in 
tbe service of religion ; and we would gladly see them 
appear to a mucb greater extent among tbe forms and 
ministrations of tbe sanctuary. 

A variety of objections will, doubtless, be urged against 
tbe practical conclusions, wbicb tbe foregoing remarks are 
designed to sustain. It may be said tbat tbe proper 
organs. of religion are reason and conscience, and tbat 
sensé and œsthetic sensibility will serve only to counter- 
act its growtb and power in tbe soûl. In reply, we affirm, 
tbat tbis view of tbe true spbere and meaus of religion, is 
one great error tbat prevails too generally among tbe 
Protestant sects of our day. Sensé and sensibility are not 
necessarily opposed to religion, and do not always interfère 
witb its influence. Tbe sensés are as susceptible of reli- 
gious culture and religious use as tbe passions, tbe senti* 
ments, or reason itself. Tell us, wby is it tbat men set 
apart a building especially for tbe purposes of worsbip, 
and sedulously exclude from it tbe common concerns of 
business, but tbat they wisb to bave, and feel it for their 
good to bave, ail tbe arrangements, appurtenances and 
associations of tbeir public worsbip sucb as will speak to 
tbem solely of their spiritual relations, and will keep, tbe 
wbile, from^ their sight and miuds, as mucb as may be, tbe 
corrupting cares of tbis world ? Wby is it we celebrate 
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tbe two sacmmentB of baptism ànd the edcharist, bat tbat 
ontward and sensible rites are sometimes ibe medinm of 
inward and spiritaal blessings ? And why is it, too, tbat 
we seek with eagerness, as we do, tbe sacred mélodies of 
▼oîce and instrument, if it be true tbat every exercise of 
sensé be realiy pregnant with danger to " pure and unde- 
filed religion?" Music, painting, architecture, and every . 
tbing tbat affects us through tbe sensés, may, it is true, bave 
an earth-bom spirit and tendency; but they may also 
draw tbeir inspiration from above. If they speak of boly 
thèmes in boly tones, they will not assuredly excite unholy 
impressions. This Quaker crusading, so common in 
thèse times, against every tbing formai, œsthetic and sensi- 
ble in Christian worship, is, in point of truth, a crusade 
against the auxiliaries and safegnards of religion itself ; 
and the professed Quaker of our day, naturaUy enough, 
becomes but too frequently a mère prosy worldling. This 
moral, rationalistic religion, which forbids ail appeals to 
the sensés or sensibilities or sentiments, is, at best, a very 
cold and barren tbing ; and the heart can dérive from it 
no warmth nor expansion nor exaltation. Man is not ail 
reason and conscience, nor is be affected through thèse 
alone ; be bas within him a world of pent-up feeling, and 
be craves something to arouse bis sensibilities, something 
tbat will stir up émotion and kindle bis heart into the 
glow of spiritual dévotion. 

It may be objected, again, that this sentimental and 
SBSthetical religion, which seems to be advocated hère, is 
not by any means the religion of the gospel, and does not 
accord with the genius of Christianity. The kind of reli- 
gion, we may be told, to which the great Teacher exhorts 
us, is a religion, not of sentiment nor of fancy, but of con- 
scientious principle and practical goodness. In order to 
obviate, in a sattsfactory manner, whatever force this 
objection may be suppoéed to possess, it will be proper 
to notice, hère, what it is that constitutes the grand, 
central idea of Christianity, and contains the ground of 
intrinsic distinction between it and the fundamental doc- 
trine and institutes of Moses. 

The Hebrew prophet revealed the deity at once, as the 
etcmal I Am^ the only Ktnng' and true Ghd^ and as the 
Infinité One^ the sublimest object of human conception ; 
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but he did not reveal him, with equal distiiictness, as the 
absolute Good^ the Father of bis créatures and the God of 
love. The practical creed and code, which foUowed in 
the train of tkis primary article of faitb, were its appropri- 
ate and nataral séquence. A pompons and imposing 
cérémonial, acting on the sensés and enkindling the most 
fiery religious enthusiasm, and a strictness of faitb and 
formai observance almost sectarian, strikingly illnstrated 
the merits and defects of tbat pioneer-dîspensation, whicb^ 
tbougb of divine origin indeed, was yet not intended nor 
required to be perfect. Thèse peculiarities, which were 
allowed in the original System a marked and striking 
promineuce, in order to meet the spécial wants and cir- 
cumstances of the people and âge for which they were 
designed, came, with the process of time, to protrude ou 
in still stronger relief. Not the '^ most straitest " nor the 
most valiant knight of the church militant, in our times, is 
a more strenuous champion for unveering orthodoxy of 
creed, than was the Jew of our Saviour's day ; nor has 
Buch exorbitant importance been ever, before or since, 
ascribed to symbolical forms and ritual observances. The 
teachings of the great Author of Christianity were given in 
direct view of the deficiencies, numerous and palpable, 
that obtained in the elder testament of the law and the 
prophets ; and hence, while hè revealed eternal truth as it 
is in its absolute purity and perfection, he still dwelt, at the 
same time, as was fitting, more particularly on those 
aspects -and éléments of the truth, which men had always 
before overlooked and neglected. Accordingly, with most 
peculiar emphasis does he continually exhibit the Deity, 
as the primitive, unlimited good^ as the universal Father, 
the living impersonation of pure and perfect love ; and he 
uses this peculiar emphasis, on the one hand, because the 
good is, in fact, the very essence and substance of the 
divine nature, the basis alike of beauty and truth, and 
therefore really in itself superior to them both ; and, on the 
other hand, because anterior to bis advent, this particular 
élément of the divine character had been greatly over- 
looked and disregarded, and called therefore for spécial 
illustration and enforcement. But, for ail this, he is not 
any the less earnest in setting forth the Deity at the same 
time, as being both the Infinité One, the highest idéal of 
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eternal beauty, and also the only true God, the nltimate 
ground of ail reality, and the basis, by conséquence, of 
philosophy and science. 

80 far, then, as onr finite reason can see, the prophet of 
Nazareth bas given us the perfect view of the nature of 
God and the character of true religion, and, if we bave 
interpreted that view aright, it as truly sanctions and sanc- 
tifies science and art, as it does the disciplines of morality 
and virtue. In bis gênerai instructions, too, while con- 
demning, as he emphatically did, the undue attention ând 
undue importance, whicli the Jews of bis day gave to the 
ordinances and cérémonials of the law, he still utters no 
syllable of censure against their authorized use, and con- 
forms in bis own practice to their legitimate requirements. 
And, what is more, he establisbes new rites himself, and 
leaves us bis own example as a testimony to the efficacy 
and value of outward symbols. If, Ihen, we would cherisn 
and diffuse Gbristianity in its pristine purily, we must do 
so from the love, and in the direction, of the beautiful and 
true, as well as of the good. We must study the Christian 
religion and the character of ils Founder, in each one of 
their aspects and features. That character should be pre- 
sented and contemplated in ail its divine beauty, ail its 
moral sublimity, as well as in its unapproachable purity 
and goodness. By confining ourselves entirely to the 
moral and practical side of religion, we shall lose not a 
little of genuine Christian exgerience and life ; we shall be 
wanting not a little in spiritual insight and devolional en- 
thusiasm. A certain degree of theological science is in- 
dispensably requisite to guide us in the practice of reli- 
gion ; and a certain use of art, as we bave endeavored to 
show, is of no small service in awakening ihose sentiments 
and émotions that are the surest fountains of an elevated 
and earnest life. Science and art, in short, mount up, at 
their summits, into religion, and may, therefore, with strict- 
est propriety, be summoned to ber aid, and made subser- 
vient to ber advancement. 

It may be objected, yet again, that if we once allow the 
use of the fine arts and of cérémonies, to any considérable 
estent, in connection with our worship, the usage will soon 
degenerate into either pure sentimentality, or barren ritual- 
ism, as it bas donc before in the case of the Catholics and 
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the Jews. Any appréhensions of this kind will appear, 
however, we are confident, utlerly futile to ail who are 
moderately acquainted with the American character. The 
tendency of the Anglo-Sa:(on, and especially of the Anglo- 
American mind is entirely towards the opposite extrême. 
We are too practical and rationalistic, too ntilitarian and 
calculating, and we particularly need something to waken 
up pure and profound sentiment, and to qnicken the fires 
oi spontaneoos dévotion, Let not, then, any of American 
birth take fright at mère phantoms of vapor. 

Tbere is one other important considération wbich it 
remains for us to notice and urge in support of the views 
wbich are hère maintained. The time is coming, when 
the arts will command extensive attention, and exert a 
powerful influence in our whole community. Literature 
and art, as Plato has justly asserted, follow invariably in 
the train of opulence and refinement. The noble prp- 
ductions of AUston, Powers, Clevenger, Upjohn, Waters, 
are clear indications, that this country is destined to be« 
come, at some future day, a grand galiery of the arts, as 
well as a citadel of liberty, and a temple, as we trust, of 
religion and virtue. That the opinion hère expressed is 
not altogether peculiar, may be seen from an article by 
Greenough, on American Art, in the Démocratie Eeview. 
If, then, the arts are to grow up and flourisb anaong us, it 
becomes important to know, or rather to predeterroinei 
what shall be their character and tendency. If their pre* 
vailing thème and genius anâ tone shall be sensual and 
worldly, they may polish and refine the national qharacteri 
it is true, but they will not exalt or ennoble it To ex^* 
ercise a pure and elevating influence, tba* artist's subject 
must be borrowed, more or legs, firom religions expérience 
and history ; the spirit of Christianity must be studied, and 
be transfused, as far as may be, into ail the bigher creatioos 
of fancy. We wish, then, thus to forestall apd preoccupy, 
We would secure, in advance, a religions tone and char* 
acter to American art. We woold connect its grande 
^orts with the spiritual rielations and int^ests of man ; 
and, by eo dping, ou the one handi predude aims and 
tendencies that are unholy, and, (m the olher^ enlist its best 
services directly in the cause of religion. Tbere are |boa* 
9aads of men ia the Christian churcb, wbo bave genulne 
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ta^te for art, and wbo'will be sure to gîve ît their patronagei 
in one form or another ; why, tben, will they not use tbeir 
patronage in a religions direction ? and wby will they not, 
instead of contributing for fancy pictures to decorate public 
édifices, or their pfivate dweliings, contribnte for a few 
grand sacred paintings to adorn the walls of their churcbea, 
and for a noble Christian architecture to be the shrine and 
stimulant of their dévotions. 

Tbere is, also, it must be remeinbered, a large dass of 
people in every community, who poss^ss keen sesthetic 
sensibilitie^ ana strong tendeqcies to enthusiasm, and who, 
if once converted ov^ to religion, become, ever after, its 
most sincère and devpted disciples ; but yet those of this 
cbaracter, from the very constitution of their minds, eau 
bardly be brought into the Christian qhurch, except through 
influences like those of art. Shall we not, then, do some^ 
thing for this, great class of minds ? If it be our wisb and 
purpose, aa it is our duty, to extend genuine Cbristianity 
as widely as possible, we should employ means that will 
reach and influence every variety of tempérament and 
cbaracter, and should be willing to spend our money and 
to " preach the word " in this œsthetical way, as well a^ 
in the way of oral discourse. We sbçuld throw around 
oiir worsbip ail the attractions of art, and tbus çonneet apd 
identify th^ earliest and choicest of eacb rising gejaeratiiQi» 
with the institutions and exercises of the Christian religion^ 

We shall close our article with a few gênerai remarks 
on the relation, which the principal sects in ,Qur country 
sustain to the œsthetical arts, and the use of thèse, which 
their several creeds and principles authorize and involve. 

That denogiination in our roidst, which boasts of tracing 
back its^ faitb and lineage to the pilgrim falbers — w^ 
mean the Calvinistic Orthodox of New England, and w« 
may join with them their twin brotber in faith, the " old 
ftchool " Preçby terian seet of the South — hoUs to such a 
System of doctrines a» would legitimately exclude frqm 
the exerci^s and açcompaniments of dévotion every thing 
attractive and lovely. The dark and fro^wning architecture 
of Egypt sbould furnjsb the fitting sbrines for such a 
tbeology; black terrpr and hâte and Hades should be^ 
fresçoed ovcr the cburch-walls dedioated to its service, and 
sQlemn, lugubrious strains eke out tbe dcdeful burden of 
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ils anatbcmatizing psalmody. Sach, nndoubtedly, wonld 
be the style of art most in consonance witfa the Calvinistic 
theory; but, as a practical cbaracteristic, thorongh-going 
and unbesitating allegianoe to authority, allegiance to the 
teacbings of éducation and ancestral tradition, is a more 
strîking trait of tbc sect we are considering. Wbat tbeir 
fatbers for tbree or five générations bave believed, they are 
proud to believe. For anght we know, they raay indeed, 
as they claim, retain every syllable and letter of Ibe Pnri- 
tanical creed ; bnt they bave not retained, we are 8ure,any 
too much of the Puritan spirit. That spirit of free inqniry 
and religions prc^ess, which actnated the fatbers of New 
England, and led them to repudiate not a fewof the errors 
and superstitions of tbeir âge, finds little sympathy among 
those of tbeir descendants wbo adhère the most strictly to 
tbeir articles of faith. Had the Orthodox of otnr day lived 
at the era of the Beformation, they mnst, acting in tbeir 
présent spirit, bave remained adhérents of Léo X, and bave 
denounced the doctrines of Luther and Calvin as stoutly 
as they now do those of Channing and Ballon. In ac- 
oordance with the gênerai spirit which we bave bere 
attributed to them, they will tolerate in tbeir worship sucb 
religions symbols and forms alone as bave been stamped 
with the seal of tbeir forefathers' approbation and usage ; 
and wfaile, therefore, readiiy allowing in tbeir churches 
almost every slyle of architecture, together with the use of 
the organ and the choir, for which they bave ancestral 
sanction, they yet reprobate vehemently any like toleration 
to paintings and the sacred chant. 

The Methodism of our land, again, is distinctively a 
religion of passion, impulse, and nervous impression, and 
is specially wanting in clear, rational conviction, and deep- 
Tooted practical principle. Its favorite agencies are calcu- 
lated to operate on the sensés, considered as organs of mère 
sensible impression, and not as the médium of œsthetical 
influence. Vocifération, groan^ and sobs, the machinery 
of anxious seat3,the confused'mingling of preaching, pray- 
îng and singing, and ail its- bther modes of opération, are 
designed to agitate the nerves, rather than to convince the 
reason. There is really nothing œsthetic in the spirit and 
theory of Methodism ; and we find, accordingly, nothing 
œstbetical in its forms and practice. StiU, there are minds 
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for which it is eminently suited. The African race of the 
South, the untutored settlere of the " far West," and thoo- 
sands more in every community, can be moved more 
efiëôtually through direct appliances to the sensés, than by 
any other means. Methodism, then, we admit, has its 
use ; bat yet, like Orthodoxy, it présents only a partial and 
one-sided semblance of what constitates the true and 
complète nature and character of Christianity. 

In the Catholic church, cérémonies and œsthetic symbols 
prevail to excess, and supersede, in too grcat degree, the 
practice of preaohing and appealing directiy to the reasoo 
and conscience. But stili even Catholic cérémonies, ex- 
cessive as they may be, are in themselves productive of 
ffood, as Madame de Staël's Corinne, De Wette's Théo- 
dore, and Dewey's "Old World and New" will abundant- 
ly show. We are not, however, hère advocating the use 
of the fine arts in excess, or to the exclusion of preaching 
and prayer, but only in conjunction with thèse and for 
their assistance and reënforcement. 

The most characteristic trait of the Episcopal body, 
under the view we are takiug, is, we think, their peculiar 
love of décorum and propriety ; and their greatest de- 
ficiency is in living conviction and earnestness of spirit. 
They are always ready to admit every style of art, and 
every species of religious emblem, but employ them, it 
appears to us, with too much formality and stiffness. 

Unitarian moralists, on their part, présent religion chiefly 
as an enlightened conviction of the reason, and the true 
regulative principle of human conduct. Beason, duty, 
virtue, practical goodness, — thèse are the watchwords 
repeated perpetually among the followers of Priestley and 
Channing; while sentiment, enthudiasm, spontaneous love, 
though equally important, are seldom allowed their appro- 
priate stress. There is, tbus, in the spirit of Unitarianisro, 
very little of an œsthetical character ; but yet the dénomina- 
tion itself has so much of high intelligence and refinement, 
that it would not seriously object to the introduction of 
any religions symbols that are sanctioned by the canons 
of cultivated taste, and we may, accordingly, at no distant, 
period, expect to see the walls of Unitarian churches as- 
sume the hues of fresco, and exhibit spécimens of painting 
among the finest and rarest to be found in the land. 
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Universalism, it seems to us, has not yet reached its 
perfect form and true positioD. Its preacbers heretofore 
bave dcvoted tbeir main énergies and efforts to the exposi- 
tion and establishment of the one great doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation. This bas been occasioned, witboat doubt, 
and fuUy justified perhaps, by the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. The doctrine of universal restoration had 
been always overlooked and repadiated by the Christian 
church, and, in conséquence, demanded, anqnestionably, 
spécial attention and incalcation. But still it must not be 
forgotten, that, considered in itself, it is not the only orthe 
most important doctrine of the gospel, and should not, 
therefore, under ordinary circumstances, occupy the whole 
or the chief part of the preacher's auention. That Qod is 
the one true God^ the great Father of ail, whose very being 
is love, — this is the grand corner-stone on which the entire 
fabric of Christianity reposes, and firom which universal 
restoration and ail other doctrines of scripture receive theîr 
whole support. This it is which engenders the faith that 
Works by love and purifies the heart, and which, of itself, 
constitutes at once the spring of true life and religion hère, 
and is the source and security of salvation hereafter. That 
the essential nature of God himself is perfect love, that 
Jésus Christ is the bright manifestation and médium of 
tbis love to the children of men, and that universal recon- 
ciliation is its ultimate aim and issue, are the three great 
truths of the Christian révélation ; and if Universalism 
aspire to be Christianity in its full extent and genuftieness, 
it must embrace ail the great doctrines of Christ, and ail 
in the same order and with the same relative prominencc, 
that they hold in the gospel itself. 

Let Universalism, then, give example of the true Chris- 
tian catholicity and liberality. If it would gather within 
its embrace the whole family of belîevers, let it accomplish 
actually in religion what Cousin prétends to hâve accom- 
plished in philosôphy — let it acquire and maintain a 
cbaracter that is thoroughly eclectic, libéral, catholic ; for 
nothing illiberal or exclusive can hope to make any stand 
against the advancing science and culture and enlightened 
sentiment of the présent and coming âge. Let Universal- 
ism, we repeat, tolerate and promote every thing that is 
true in science, and beautifnl in art, and noble and good 
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in huraan life. Lel it train up for îts own defence and 
advancement such an array of thorough and libérai scholar- 
sbip as shall suffice to repel sectarian exegesis and tradi- 
tion from the place and preroçatives of divine révélation. 
Let it foster the growth of enlarged, comprebensive 
learning, that the treasures of modem science and thé 
classic lore of âges may come up togetber to illostrate and 
confirm the revealed character and eternal purpose of 
God. Let it cherisb and cultivate the keen pénétration 
and insigbt of philosophie genius, that it may bave always 
at its service and in its time of need, the means of recon- 
ciling the profoandest and the latest conclusions of human 
reason with the teachings of the inspired word. Let it 
invite literature and poetry, too, to drink froni " the brook 
that flows fast by the oracle of Grod," and to assimilate 
their own inspiration and influence to the inspiration of 
the spirit of trutb. And to ail the various influences of 
tbis sort, let it not neglect to conjoin the service and minis- 
try of œstbetical art. True Christian art is but the hand- 
maid of Christian piety. Why not, then, be ready to 
accept and employ its proffered aid ? Why not, in par^ 
ticular, introduce architectural designs, as fast as con- 
venient, in the place of those ùnshapely structures Ihat are 
still so fashionable as shrines of worship ? Tbe spirit of 
Universalism, in its genuine, catholic form, is esse^itially 
the spirit of Christianity itself, and ardiitecture, therefore, to 
accord with the genius of Universalism, must be genuine, 
Christian architecture. It cannot, then^ be the architecture 
of Egypt, which, harmontzing with the Egyptian charac- 
ter, embodies characteristically ideas of the strong, the 
gloomy, the dreadful. It cannot be the graceful archi- 
tecture of Greece — tbe matchless paragon of stately, 
symmetrical beauty, of quiet, majestic composure, of 
serene and complacent dignity. The Gothic, in short, is 
the only style of architecture existing, that symbolises, to 
any extent, the distinctive ideas and sentiments of the 
Christian religion, and it is the only one, therefore, truly 
fitted to furnish appropriate temples for Christian worship. 
The gênerai vastness of the Gh>thic cathedral, and its in- 
ternai perspective effect, so directly and perpetually sug- 
gestive of immensity and eternity ; its ordinary form, a 
grand transcript of the great Christian syrabol, the cross of 
18* 
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tbe oracified ; its lofty spire soaring up, Uke the Cbristiaa's 
faith, into the realras of ether and light, and pointing on to 
nnseen régions beyond ; its^thick-crowded towers, tnrrets, 
pinnacles, mounting eonfnsedly upward and beavenward 
*-*like the soal's aspirations after imperishable t^auty and 
trath «— and yet aU monnting np in tbe most ethereal, airy 
lightness and frailness, like bamanity on eartb, so frail and 
dépendent in itself, wbile rising nevertheless to a destiny 
grander tban the universe of space; and, ivithin, tbét 
softened, shadowy, misty light that stroggles in tfarough 
the painted giass, significant to the Christian of the tremu- 
lotts light that reaches him from that mysterioos land, 
whidi '< eye hath not seen, ear heard, nor the beart of man 
been able to conceive;" stich, among olbers, are the 
flirihing and appropriate traits of this most Christian 
création of arcbitectoral genins. Those who denonnce S0 
vehemently the style of aitchîtectore we are consideriBg, 
eannot, assnredly, bave seen its noblest spécimens. TlHKt 
the church of St. Sophia at Conetantinopie, and the cathe- 
drals of Grermany in the région of the Rbine, are gemiine, 
matchless lessons of Christian trath, is the confession alike 
<rf Greek, Roman and Protestant belle vers. To os, indeed, 
the Go<thic eatbedral seems a symbol sarprisingly appro- 
priate of Christian life and expérience in onr imperfect, 
transitional state ; and, if this be so, it cannot fail of popu- 
kurity and favor in a community that is, in reality, bofh 
Christian and Tefined. And if Christian architecture come 
into favor, may not Christian painting, too, and scnlpture 
be allowed a place in the temples of religion ? It certain- 
ly cannot harm ns to behold, Sabbath after Sabbath, the 
sublime history of Christianity, spread eut before us in 
visible enactment. If the divine exeellence and loveliness 
that shone so brightly in the Son of man, can be re- 
dothed in material vestments and bodied forth to the eye 
•of flesh, with ever so Uttle of tbeir pristine beauty, it cannot 
but help to dmw our atteiïtion to them, and to quicken 
and deepen our love and révérence for their great 
Exemplar. The sight of mementoes Kke thèse, at entering 
tbe church, will, ail the better, prédispose the mind to holy 
contemplation and devout feeUng, and will serve as a 
prélude to prépare the soui for aie exatted performances of 
the eonseerated day. Finàlly, may we net introduce also 
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among the eteroises of worship tbe use of the sacred 
ebûDt ? Masic is the language of the soal, and the chant 
is, preëminently, the religions dialect of mnsic. If the 
form of chant tbat is heard in the Swedeàborffian Church, 
were once introduced into Universalist worship, it wonld 
give, we know, universal satisfaction. Those gentle 
swellings that come pouring on the soûl like tbe soft 
breathings of spring, those roUing waves of melody, exalt 
the heart and inspire it, as the mnsic of seraphs im» 
paradised. 

The views that bave been set forth in the foregoing 
article, may, perhaps, be considered unsoand and heretical; 
but, whether true or false, they hâve not been conceived or 
presented with any heretical purpose. What we are 
urging is, simply, to give, as far as praoticable, a religions 
direction and use to ail the varions influences around us ; 
that so, philosophy and science and learning an4 art, 
may work together in concurrence with the practical éner- 
gies of pious zeal and disinterested dévotion, for the 
establishment and extension of a geûuine gospel faith, and 
for the spiritual édification of the présent and coming 
générations of men. s. 

Note b7 the Editor. This article is in itself^ perhafM, suffi* 
ciently guarded against misconstruction, especially sinee it defines 
beauty so as eipresaly to înclude the abstract and purely spiritual 
kind, as well as the sensible. It may not be unseasonable, how* 
ever, to remark, that a taste for what is commonly called the 
beautiful, in art or even in physical nature, can never be made 
the conscious ground of teligioos dévotion. If used for this pur' 
pose, it can produce only an amateur piety, a dilettantism in re- 
ligion, which, as in every thing else, corrupts and putréfies, and 
in the end becomes worse than acknowledged irreligion. We 
make this remark, not to correct any thing in the article, but 
to prevent an abuse, of which there is danger in ardent minds 
that are highly susceptive of œsthetical influences. We bave 
sometimes known the attempt made to coromciid religion on the 
ground of the beauty of its forms and îdeas. This is as absurd 
as another motive we hâve heard used : that the service of 6od 
çught to be attended to, because it is the cheapest way of keeping 
up social order, — a sort of economical substitute for a police. 
The fact may be true, so iar as it goes ; but who would think of 
trying to become religions, for this reason ? By the very laws 
CI human action, such a motive would make him only prétend to 
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be religious, just so far as it should seem nécessary to efiect his 
object, the maintenance of public order. On the other hand^ too, 
if he were moved only by his taste for the beautiful, the gratifica* 
tion of this taste would be his real and sole aim. In ail cases, to 
make men religious, their religious sentiment must be addressed. 
They must, indeed, be addressed through varions médiums ; but 
the médiums should never be confounded with the end. 



Art. XIIL 
Medicine for the Beart. 

« If there no balm in Oilead ? ta there no phyiieiui time ? **— Jbumiah vliL 33. 

What for the fevered heart ? — Soft dews are flinglDg 

CoolneM and sleep upon the bamin^ brow 
Of weary toil, and gentle hands are bringing 

A cup of baiin to puises weak and low; 
Forest and valley, f^loomy mine and mountain 

Pour out their treasures to relieve and save ; 
Ëarth everywhere sends forth a healing fountain, 

For parched lips, a respite from the ffrave ; — 
What, for the fevered heart 9 

The helpless heart! Who bas not heard its sobbings 

When ail its fondest hopes, like dreams, départ ? 
Who bas not inarked its wild, tumultuous throbbingi, 

When trust betrayed stings like the poisoned dart? 
Sick, faint, beside the tomb it kneels forsaken, 

Or the loue midnight veils its anguish deep, 
When love's long-smothered yearnings mil awaken, 

And call for ihose who cannot break their sleep; — 
What for this tortured heart ? 

O, where the ore, the herb, the cup of healing, 

To still its puise, and soothe its restless pam, 
And bid its tide of ever-desolate feelin^ 

In calm and heahhful music flow agam ? 
Earth knows it not ; — earth bas no charm, transmoting 

Grief and despair and agony to peace, 
No spell to lay the past, nor word, salutinff, 

With blessed promise that ail pain shallcease, 
The worn and suffering heart ! 

Thou weary heart ! There is a fountain, swelling 

In solemn solitudes that none may tread, 
Save with pure spirit in the bosom dwelling, 

With truthful lip^and meek and révèrent head. 
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Seek ihou that fountoin ! But to fouls, uplifted 
6y their own streiidfth, its wave was never knôwn, 

And aeldom hâve the gav and worldly-gifled 
Deigned to secure its healing drauffht their own ; 
Yet seek it, desolate neart! 

Drink of that preoious well, so pare, so lowlj — 

Drink, and the fever-fiends at length shall flee, 
And grief itself shall wear a mien so holy, 

Thou wilt not munnur though it stay with thee. 
Aye, 't is the life-stream ! There, immortal spirit, 

Drink, and earth^s ills shall vex thy rest no more ; 
But glorious thoughts of ail thou shalt inherit, 

When death shall lead thee to the blessed shore, 
Shall calm the troubled heart ! 

L. J. B. C. 



AttT. XIV. 
Literary Notices. 



1. Memoranda of the Expérience, Labors and Travels of a Univer- 
«alist Preacher. Written by Himself. Cincinnati : John A. Gurley, 
Pttblisher. 1845. 13mo.pp.400. 

DoES any body wish to read a bock fuil of anecdote, cooTersa- 
tien, shrewd portraitures of religious manners, expérience and 
character, under différent phases of religion, sketches of common 
life in various parts of the United States, theological arguments, 
and exemplifications of the moral résulta of di&rent Systems of 
Christianity ; ail given wkh a quiet but somewhat broad humor, 
with just enough of egotism to serve as a central point, and thus 
to bring the whole into unity ? Would any body like such a 
work ? Lei him get the " Memoranda,'* and he will do, as we 
bave just done, — read it straight through ; which is more than 
we can say of most works of this class. We never yet bave had 
the superhuman, or sub-human, patience to read one quarter of 
Muiray's Life, in course, "^rae end to en(£." But in the memoir 
before us, we hâve found no call on our patience, and, bating a 
liitle coloring of the marvcDous thrown over certain coïncidences, 
no tax on common sensé. It is not a book of travels, though it 
describes the author's excursions, from Philadelphia, some hun- 
dred miles westward and northward, and bis journeys to Ohio, 
and thence through much of the *^ West,*' as well as into New 
Engknd. It m not a polemical treatise, yet it abounds with hints 
in theological discussion and controversy; it is not a review of 
the Christian aects with which the author came in contact, though 
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it exhibits their pecutiarîties m pretty strong yet true light ; it is 
not a séries of autobiographtcal '^ Confessions,^' though it discloses 
without reserve the changes in his own mind, and sometimes 
dissects freely enough the complicated motives of his life. It is 
no one of thèse in particular, but ail of them in gênerai, — a 
wilderness of variety, with little arrangement, except such as the 
course of the narrative happened to suggest. 

To us, the most interesting portions of the work are the ac- 
counts of the circumstances under which Universalism often 
springs up in its new fields ; of the early state of its societies and 
the treatment its believers receive ; and of the condition, man* 
ners and enterprise of its preachers at the West. In thèse 
respects, it wiil hereafter become an important historical docu- 
ment, recording, as it does, or rather, Daguerreoiyping^ the 
beginnings of our dénomination in several of the States in the 
Mississippi Valley. It often recalis to our recollection certain 
scènes we hâve witnessed in the early stage of our pro( 
■ " ■ ' "" Engl 



among ^^ the common people,'* in some parts of New Èngland. 
Thanks to the pencil that bas seized thèse fleeting shades of 
expression, and fixed them upon the canvass, before they had 
passed away forever ! 

The work prétends to no literary excellence ; still, it is written 
in an easy, familiar style, and, for the most part, with an agree- 
able simplicity. The author evidently bas a quick and clear 
insight ihto human character, and so hearty an enjoyment in the 
observation of men and manners, that, even when they are un- 
pleasant, he cannot be angry with them. 

2. Journey to Ararat By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor of Natarai 
Philosophy m the Uoiversity of Dorpat, Russian Impérial Coancillor 
of Sute, &c. With Map and Wood-Cuts. Tranalated by W. D. 
Cooley. New York : Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Chff street 
1846. 12010. pp. 389. 

A PECiTLiAR interest will ever belong to Professor Parrot's 
ascent of Ararat, not only ou account of his high réputation as a 
scientific traveller, but especially from the circumstance that he 
was the first, since the time of Noah, to stand on the summit ci 
that mountain. Indeed, we infer, from a remark in the transla» 
tor's préface, that his yet remains, to this day, the only ascent of 
which there is a particular account; though it is said that 
M. Autonomoff, another Russian traveller, succeeded in reaching 
the top, five years afterwards, or in 1834. But till the visit of 
M. Parrot, " the silvery head '^ of Ararat had stood untouched, 
an object of hopeless admiration to the curious traveller, and to 
the Armenian Christians a sacred, awful mystery, — as it is still 
held by them. For they continue devontly to regard it as inac- 
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cessible ; it having been revealed to one of their ancient saints 
that ail access is forbiddeu by a divine decree, lest the remains of 
the ark should be profaned by mortal eye. 

The central portion of Armenia is intersected (it is hardly 
proper to say watered,) by the Aras, the ancient Araxes ; on 
both sides of which, stretches out the great plain, like one of the 
Bussian steppes^ about thirty-five miles wide from north to south, 
and seventy miles, or more, in length, foUowing the river south- 
eastwardly. At the western end, around the upper tributaries of 
the Aras, it is a very elevated tract; and even at the meridian of 
Ararat, it is 2900 feet higher than the sea, — ail bare of trees 
and shrubs, and covered only with grass, which is burnt up, in 
summer, by the drought. Near the southern border of this 
great plain, Mount Ararat towers to the height of 14,300 feet 
^m its base, or 17,210 feet above the sea-Ievel ; its upper part, 
about one fifth of the whole, sheeted with perpétuai snow. It 
consists of two mountains, the Great and the Little Ararat, the 
summits of which are seven miles apart, with a wide grassy valley, 
or pasture-tract, belween them. The latter is sputheast oî the 
former, and, though more than 4000 feet lower, is gênerai ly 
capped with snow. It was not tilt after two inefiectual attempts, 
up the northeast side, that M. Parrot reached the top of the 
Grreater, or Ararat proper, from the same direction, on the 9th 
of October, 1829. The su m mit, and the prospect from it, are 
thus described: 

** I found myself on a fi^ently vaulted, nearly cruciform surface, of 
about 200 paces in circuit, which at the margin sloped off precipitously 
on every side, but particularly towards the southeast and northeast. 
Formed of eternal ice, witbout rock or stone to interrupt its continuity, 
it was the austère silvery head of Old Ararat. Towards the east, this 
summit exteuded more uniformly than elsewhere, and in this direction 
it was connected by means of a flattish dépression, covered in like man- 
ner with perpétuai ice, with a second and somewhat lower summit, 
distant apparently from that on which I stood above half a mile, but in 
reality only 397 yards, or'less than a quarter of a mile. This saddle- 
•sbaped dépression may be easily recogoized from the plain of the 
Araxes with the naked eye ; but from that quarter it is seen fore- 

shortened This may be supposed to be the very spot on which 

Noah's ark rested, if the summit itself be assumed as the scène of that 

event, for there is no want of the requisite space From the 

summit I had a very extensive prospect, in which, however, owing to 
the great distances, only the chief masses could be plainly dis- 
tinguished. The valley of the Araxes was covered in its whole 
length by a grayish cloud of vapor, through which Erivan and Sar- 
darabad, [two cities thirty-five miles north,] appeared ov\f as dark 
spots no bigger than my hand. In the soutn, the hills behind which 
Bayazed, [a city twenty miles off,] lay were more distinctly visible. 
In the north-northwest, the serrated head of Alaghés, [fifly or sixth 
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mllet disUiit,] rofê Qu»e8U4;tlIy« co?eied io every bdlow witb Iwg» 
masses of snow — a tnilv inaccessible crowii of rocks. InimediatelT 
in the neighborhood of Ararat, particiilarly towards the soutbeast, ana 
on the west at a ffreater distance, were a number ofâmaller mountains, 
for thë most part naring conical sommits, with hollows in the middle, 
a^Ntrentlv at one time Tolcanoes. Then towards the east-sootheasl 
was the Little Ararat, the head of which bo longer ai^>eared as tbe 
simple termination of a cône, as it seeroed from the plain, but like the 
section of a qitadrangular pyramid, having at its angles and in the 
middle a number of rockj élévations of varions heights. One thing 
surprised me not a little, and that was to see a large portion of Lake 
Grokchai, its surface of beautifbl dark blue glimmenng diatinctly in 
the northeast, [sixty or sevenl^r miles off,] behind the high mountains 
which enclose the lake immediatelj on the south, and are so elevated 
thaï I never sbould hâve thought it possible to catch a glimpse, looking 
over them from the top of Ararat, of the waiers they imbosoni.''-*-pp). 
191-194, 

M. Parrot had long contemplated tfais joumey and ascent 
About eighteen years before, or in 1811, whîle standing on 
Kasbec, one of the highest summits of the Caucasus, *^ dunng a 
snow storm, a momentary break in the clouds discovered, in the 
distant south, a higb, round, soiitary peak,— ^in ail probabilité 
the silver crown of Ararat,'* more than two hundred miles on. 
At length, the time came, he says, to gratify his long-suppressed 
aspiration afler the mysterious mountain; and on the llth of 
April, 1829, he left Dorpat, in Lîvonia, attended by several 
scientific gentlemen to assist in the expédition. Tbey crossed 
the Don at New Tcherkask, explored the course of the river 
Manitch between the Black and the Caspian Seas, passed throu||^ 
the Caucasian Range, visited Tiflis and the adjacent villages, 
and thence proceeded straight to Ararat, by the way of the cele- 
brated monastery of EchmiadzlB. His little work, the resuit of 
their observations, abounds in facts geographical, geological, and 
botanical, as weli as historical ; and a number of important 
scientific papers are given in the Appendix. The thanlcs of the 
reading public are due to the American publii^rs îot the ohoîoe 
they bave made in selecting so valuable a book. 

Ararat is manifestly of volcanic origin ; and in 1840, a violent 
earthquake, which shook Armenia, precipitated a huge rnass of 
ice and snow and mud, from the mountain, in a stream seven 
miles wide, in some places eighty or one hundred feet deep, and 
extending twelve or fourteen miles in the valley of the Aras. In 
this convulsion, the snowy jsummit of Ararat sank consideraUy, 
but did not ihll in, as was at ôrst reported. 

NoTB. Tbe writer of Art. IX. on « The DeaUi-Penalty," wisbef us to laj that, chMe it 
waf put in the hands of the printer, he baa fbimd that aoine of its argamenti had ahread^r 
been preaen|e4 in a aimilar manner by Br. O. A. Skinner, in tjhe CJniTenaMit AMaceUany 
latvtc. last. That No. of the Miicellaoy had not reached him, when the présent article 
waa sent to the Quarterly. 
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. Art. XV. 
War. — Personal Injury. 

What is war ? Il is a murderous contest between hu- 
man governraents ; in which hostile nations, or smaller 
communities, are encouragée! and required by Iheir re- 
spective rulers to commit mutual assault, robbery, rapine, 
and slaughter. War has caused the destruction, according 
to Edmund Burke, of 35,000,000,000, and according to 
Dr. Dick, of 14,000,000,000 of human beings ; the lowest 
estimate being enough to people eighteen planets like the 
earth with its présent numbers ; and their blood would fill 
a harbor of sufficient capacity to contain the combined 
navies of the world. Nevertheless, it is still solemnly author- 
ized, systematically taught, expensively provided for, and 
împlicitly relied on, as their dernier resort, by ail nations. 
War is the chief concern of governments. They bestow 
more care and money upon it, than bn any other depart- 
ment of public afFairs. Politics worship in its sanctuary. 
Patriotism laps the blood of its sacrifices. Wealth holds 
fast by the horns of its gory altar. Beauty dances at its 
festivals. The muses minister in its fanes. Rhetoric, 
poetry, and music throw their enchantment over its horrors. 
Painting and sculpture do it homage. Literature makes 
shrines for its temples. Religion consecrates its banners, 
blesses its gaudy parades, and célébrâtes with Te Deum 
its murderous triumphs. Révérend hands hold up the rod 
of its strength, and mitred heads bow their awful Amen to 
its desolating decrees. And yet ail thèse devotees affect 
to deprecate war, and désire its abolition ! They are ail 
in favor of peace — universal, everlasting peace. They are 
for war only as a resort of dire necessity, to secure an 
honorable peace. Such are their usual protestations ! 

But there are those who pronounce ail war, défensive 
as well as offensive, antichristian. There are others who 
go a step farther, and pronounce ail inflictions of injury 
by man on man, whether offensive or défensive, anti- 
christian. The former are commonly denominated Peace- 
men; the latter, Non-Resistants. Both propositions rest 

VOL. III. 19 , 
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on the same foundation, and must stand or fall together. 
The only important différence between them îs, that one 
illustrâtes an application of their common principle to 
international war, and the other to ail interhuman injury. 

Non-Besistants are so denominated, not because they 
hold to absolute passivity, to non-resistance in ail respects ; 
but in this only, that between human beings injury is 
never to be opposed or resisted with injury. They hold 
to the use of moral and physical forces which are démon- 
strably salutary to ail parties concerned. They object to 
no moral or physical restraints employed for the public 
good, or for îndividual protection, provided they te ncrt 
personally injurions to those upon whom they are ex- 
ercised. And they mean, by the terms injury^ injurums^ 
&c., to designate every act or process of treatment, which 
destroys life, or impairs any of its functions, or which im- 
pairs the intellectual faculties, or dépraves the moral 
nature. Every such act or treatment of man to man, they 
pronounce antichristian ; whether proceeding from indi- 
viduals, oombinations, or governments; whether osten- 
sibly in defence of national honor or independence, or for 
the préservation of law and order in society, or for the 
protection of personal life, rights, property or réputation. 
Their doctrine is, total abstinence from the infiiction of in- 
jury by man on man. 

The writer of this article avows himself a Non-Besistant, 
and desires in the spirit of candor to offer a few reasons in 
support of that very unpopular, much misunderstood, and 
sadly misrepresented doctrine. In so doing, he can find 
no occasion to oppose or disparage the sublime doctrines 
of universal love and grâce, to the advocacy of which this 
periodical is professedly devoted. On the contrary, he is 
sure that ail who truly worshîp God as " love," as the 
universal Father ; ail who recognize the essential brother- 
hood of the human race, in their common nature, moral 
dereliction from duty, spiritual wants, and hopes of salva- 
tion, will see, in Christian non-resistance, only a practical 
illustration of their Saviour's injunction, " I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hâte you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persécute you ; that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven." Surely, then, it 
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becomes those who profe&s to bow to snch a law and to 
embrace &uch principles, to consider whether they are 
acting io accordance with them; to consider especially 
whether, if they practise or approve the indictton of abso- 
lute injury, even on the worst of human beings, they are 
worthy to be called the children of the HîghestT 

In discussing the subject, let us first détermine the pré- 
cise point at issue. I understand it to be thus : whether, 
on one hand, ail war and ail personal injury, between 
human beings, is antichristian ? Or, on the other, whether 
ail war and ail personal injury between human beings, 
except défensive^ is antichristian? It is adinitted by 
anti-non-resistants of the respectable classes, that offeth 
sive war, and aggressive injury are always antichristian. 
It is admitted that war and injury, in retaliation^ is anti- 
christian. But nations may go to war, it is said, in self- 
defence ; society may inflict deadly, or less injurions, pen- 
alties on criminals, by due process of law, in self-defence ; 
and individuals, not otberwise adequately protected, may 
destroy Ufe, or inflict any other personal injury on their 
assailants, in self-defence. Ail this is compatible with 
Christian morality, nay, is a Christian duty. Wars oi 
self-defence, and indictions of personal injury in self» 
defence, are right, are Christian. This cannot be mis- 
nnderstood. On the non-resistant side, it is not denied 
that self-defence by Christian means is right. It is not 
denied that nations, that society, that individuals, may use 
both moral and physical force, not extending to personal 
injury, in rightful self-defence. But it is afiirmed that 
personal injury can never be rightfuUy inflicted even in 
self-defence, either by nations in the form of war, or by 
society through the processes of law, or by individuals 
with direct violence. Such means of self-defence are pro- 
nounced antichristian. This, then, is the point at issue: 
Axe wars, fightings, injurions punishments, inflictions of 
personal injury, in self-defence, right? Are they justifiable 
according to the law of God, as declared and exemplified 
by Jésus Christ ? If they are, non-resistance is an absurd- 
ity. But if they are not, it is a divine truth, and the im- 
perative duty of ail who profess to honor Christ as the 
Son of God. 

Now, how shall we settle this question ? First, let us 
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be sure that we clearly understand the doctrine of injurions 
self-defence. Wbat may a man, a community, or a nation 
défend ? 1, life ; 2, liberty ; 3, rights, essential to happi- 
ness. Property and réputation must be incladed in tbese 
rights. The undisturbed enjoyment of thèse rights is 
necessary to human happiness. Whenever thèse are 
threatened, a man, a community, a nation, may resort to 
the use of any kind or degree of personal injury (from 
Wholesale destruclion in war, to the infliction of a stripe 
or a flesh-bruise) which in the judgment of the endangered 
party is necessary to self-defence. Hère are several im- 
portant points to be judged of. 1. How far thèse natural 
rights extend. 2. How far they are endangered. 3. How 
much injury shall be inflicted to préserve them. Thèse 
are very nice points to settle. The most enlightened and 
dispassionate minds would often be at fault in settling 
them. But instead of such judges to sit on every case, 
the doctrine before us makes every man judge in his own 
case ex parte^ every community its own judge ex parte^ 
and every nation. Amidst alarm, suspicion, passion, self- 
interest, and every other unfavorable circumstance, human 
nature sits in judgment on its own rights, its own dangers, 
and its own measures of résistance. What are the con- 
séquences of such ex parte judgments ? That, in nine 
cases out of ten, men assume that their rights extend much 
farther than they do ; that they claim liberty to overreach 
and oppress ; that they call that their property, to which 
they hâve in fact no right in equity ; that they set up ex- 
travagant notions of honor ; that they imagine themselves 
insulled, injured, or in great danger, with little or no cause 
at ail ; that they strike before they are struck ; that they 
provoke the very ill-will and mischief they suspect, by 
assuming an attitude of armed défiance ; and that when 
they bave got well engaged in wbat they call self-defence, 
they almost invariably plunge into the grossest retaliation, 
and even aggression. Both parties mîsjudge on ail thèse 
points ; both parties grow more and more reckless ; and 
justify tbemselves in ail the wickedness of war to the very 
sword-hilt, on the ground of self-defence. It bas been so 
in ail past âges. It must, from the very nature of things, 
be so througb ail future âges, wbile human nature is 
human nature, and is judge in its own cause ex parte^ 
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nnder such blinding and delusive influences. If moderato 
drinking natnrally trains men for intempérance, does not 
tbis specious moderate injuritiff as natnrally train them for 
oruelty and outrage ? Thèse iacts and considérations give 
tbe wbole doctrine of injnrious self-defence a dark and 
doubtful aspect. They render it improbable tbat Jésus 
Christ, in developing tbe bighest and purest goodness, 
sbould sanction a disoretionary power so liable to intoléra- 
ble abuse. They afford a strong presumption tbat be must 
bave prohibited so mischievous a discrétion in man, to 
slaugbter ad libUum bis fellow-creatures under tbe plea of 
self-defence. But how shali we détermine tbe matter? 
What did be teacb? What was bis spîrit? Wbat was 
bis example ? What did bis apostles teacb ? Wbat was 
tbe practice of tbe faitbful primitive Christians ? Will not 
available historié testimony on thèse points settle our main 
question ? Let us seek that testimony. 

The records of tbe New Testament Scriptures are 
ample and explicit. " Ye bave beard tbat it hath been 
said, (see Exodus xxi. 23-25; Leviticus xxiv. 17-20; 
Deut. xix. 21,) an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say unto you, tbat ye resist not evil, [tbat is, witb 
Personal injury ; ] but wbosoever shall smite thee on tby 
right cbeek, turn to him tbe other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at tbe law, and take away tby coat, let bim 
bave tby cloak also." " I sav unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them tbat curse you, do good to them that bâte you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and persé- 
cute you; that ye may be tbe children of your Pather 
which is in beaven ; for be maketh bis sun to rise on tbe 
evil and on tbe good, and sendelh bis rain on tbe just and 
on tbe unjust. For if ye love them [only] wbo love you, 
what reward bave you ? Do not even tbe publicans tbe 
same ? . . . . Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in beaven is perfect." (Matt. v. 38-40, 43-48.) 

" After tbis manner therefore pray ye, Fomve us 

our debts as we forgive our debtors." " For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses." (Matt. vi. 12, 
14, 15.) << Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how 
oft shall my brotber trespass agsdnst me, and I forgive 
19* 
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him? Till seven times? Jésus saith nnto bim, I say 
not unto thee, nntil seven times, but nntil seventy times 
seven." (Matt. xviii. 21, 22.) " Put up again ihy sword 
into bis place : for ail they tbat take the sword sball perish 
with tbe sword." (Matt. xxvî. 62.) " Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not 
corne to destroy men's lives but to save them." (Luke ix. 
55, 56.) " My kingdom îs not of tbis world : If my king- 
dom were of tbis world, tben would my servants figbt, tbat 
I sbould not be delivered to tbe Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence." (Jobn xviii. 36.) " Bless 
tbem wbicb persécute you ; bless and curse not." " Re- 
compense to no man evil for evil." " Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but ratber give place unto wratb ; 
for it is written. Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saitb ibe 
Lord. Tberefore if tbine enemy bunger, feed bim ; if be 
tbirst, give bim drink ; for in so doing tbou sball beap 
coals of fire on bis bead. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil witb good." (Rom. xlî. 14, 17, 19, 21.) 
" Dare any of you, baving a matter against anolher, go to 
law before tbe unjust, and not before tbe saints ? " " Is it 
so, tbat tbere is not a wise man among you? No, not one 
tbat sball be able to judge between bis bretbren? But 
brother goetb to law witb brotber,and tbat before tbe unbe- 
lievers. [Il is just so in our times.] Now, tberefore, tbere 
is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law one 
witb another. Wby do ye not ratber take wrong ? Wby 
do ye not ratber sufTer yourselves to be defrauded?" 
(1 Cor. vi. 1, 5-7.) " Tbis is thankwortby, if a man for 
conscience toward God endure grief, sufFering wrongfully. 
For wbat glory is it, if wben ye be buffeted for your faults, 
ye sball take it patiently? but if, wben ye do well, and 
sufTer for it, ye take it patiently, tbis is acceptable witb 
God. For even bereunto were ye called ; because Cbrist 
also sufTered for us, leaving us an example tbat ye sbould 
foUow bis steps ; wbo did no sin, neitber was guile found 
in bis moulh ; wbo wben be was reviled, reviled not 
again ; wben be sufTered, be tbreatened not ; but com- 
mitted bimself to bim tbat judgetb rîgbteously." (1 Peter 
iî. 19-23.) " He tbat saitb be abidetb "in Him, ougbt bim- 
self also so to walk, even as be walked." (1 John ii. 6.) 
" Now if any man bave not tbe spirit of Cbrist, be is none 
of bis." (Rom. viii. 9.) 
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How did Christ act î What was his example ? How 
dîd be live and die ? Did he ever injure, even an enemy, 
în self-defence ? No. When, in his defence, Peter smote 
the high-priest's servant, and eut off his ear, Jésus stayed 
his défensive violence, and healed the injured assailant ; say- 
ing," Put up again thy sword into his place : for ail they 
that take ihe sword, shall perish with the sword." " He 
was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb 
before her shearers, so he opened not his mouth." Did 
be seek an earthly throne and crown ? No ; he eschewed 
ail participation in the hnman governments of his tirae. 
He would be no judge or divider. He would not order 
the guilty adulteress executed, though he alone was with- 
out sin ; but mercifully said, " Go and sin no more." He 
sought no place among the courtiers and military favorites 
of worldly power. He was a stranger in palaces and 
camps. He declared that " the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister to others, and to give his 
life a ransom for many." When scourged, mocked, spit 
upon and subjected to every indignity, he remained firm 
in his meekness and love. And on the cross, in the 
agonies of expiring nature, his non-resistant perfection ten- 
derly breathed itself forth în prayer for his murderers, 
" Father forgive them ; for they know not what they do." 
Well did the admiring, though antichristian philosopher 
affirm that " Socrates died like a man, but Jésus like a 
God." 

And how was it with his apostles ? How was it with 
the primitive Christians down to the third century ? They 
were " as sheep in the midst of wolves," enjoîned to be 
" wise as serpents and harmiess as doves." Never, from 
the time Peter was commanded to put up his sword in 
Gethsemane, hâve we any intimation that those faithfui 
primitive disciples lifted up a deadly weapon even in self- 
defence. Their language and conduct was, " Though we 
walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh: for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds ; casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that exalleth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obédience of Christ." (2 Cor, x. 3-5.) 
" We are fools for Christ's sake Being reviled, we 
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bless ; being peneontedy we soffer it ; being defamed, we 
entreat. We are made as the fihh of the world, the oS- 
scouring of ail tbings to this day." (1 Cor. iv. 1(X-13») 
^ Bat God hath ebosen the foidish tbings of tbe world to 
confound tbe wise, • . . • tbe weak tbings of the world to 
ooofoond tbings whicb are miffbty ; and base tbings of the 
world, and tbings whicb are despised, hath God chosen, 
and tbings whicb are not, to bring to nongbt tbe tbings 
wfaich are ; that no flesh sfaoold glory in bis présence.^ 
(1 Cor. i. 27*-29.) In ail tbis tbey felt no oonsciousness of 
meanness and d^radation. On the contrary, tbey appre- 
ciated tbe moral exaltation and excellency of tbeir higfa 
calling. ^hey rejoiced in worldly privation and contenipt 
Tbey magnined tbeir sablime mission. They acted as 
those wbo belonged to a kingdom not of tbis worid, wbose 
office it was to be ** tbe sait of tbe earth," and " tbe ligbt" 
of their âge. Therefore, thougb tbey patiently snbmitted 
to tbe idoktrous and military governments of tbeir tiroe, 
even to tbe greatest wrongs, tbey conscientioasly declined 
ail officiai station and ail volontary participation in those 
governments. Tbey refueed to serve in tbeir armies, or to 
be trained to the arts of war ; and, in some instances, snf- 
fered death at the hands of military tyran ny, rather than 
act as Botdiers ; reiterating even in death the dedaration, 
^^ Jon» a ChristioHj and aatmot Jighty Ail tbis is suscepti- 
ble of ample historié proof. It was not till corruption and 
apostasy had become rooted in tbe growing churcb, tfaat 
Christians were seen in t^e Roman armies. I bold thèse 
statements to be incontrovertible. 

Now in view of the precepts of Jésus and bis apostks, 
in view of tbeir example, followed up so conscientioasly 
by the primitive disciples down to the tbird century ; and 
in view of that spirit whicb characterizes anadnlterated 
Christianity wherever it is illaetrated by true sonls, how 
can we avoid the conclosion, that injurions self-defence, in 
ail its forms, is anticbristlan ? Let any professing Chris- 
tian, at ail imbued with tbe bumility, compassion and 
beavenly-mindedness of tbe Saviour, just withdraw bim- 
self from ail false positions in soctety, and plant himself as 
an individual soûl on truly Christian ground, and tben 
must be not come to tbis conclusion? Unfortunately 
many, wbo mi^^t otherwise see the truth on tbis subject, 
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bave 80 tied themselves np and identified ihemselves with 
the antichristian ÎDStitntions of society and government, 
that ihey see ail things through a false médium, — through 
worldly spectacles. Consequently, thongh professedly the 
ardent admirers of love, and though avowing their earnest 
désire for the reign of universal peace and good will among 
men, they regard Christian non-resistance as an absurdity, 
and as one of the chief errors of our times. They pro- 
nonnce it impracticable to maintain order and human 
rîghts without the aid of deadly physical force. From 
this assumption they proceed to argue against the non- 
résistant construction of the precepis of the gospel. We 
hâve great vénération for the Bible, say they, and believe 
that its precepts are divine. If, however, they are divine, 
they cannot be impracticable; and, consequently, they 
should receive no interprétation which would make them 
destroy the true interests of society. If literally interpreted, 
the precept which says, Resist not evil, prohibits the moral 
as well as the physical résistance of evil. Such an inter- 
prétation, ail would say, is forced ; but is it more so, than 
that which would make it prohibit ail physical résistance 
of evil? Can it mean that I am not to hold back the 
assassin who would murder my children ? Or the incen- 
diary who would burn my dwelling ? Or the man who 
casts about firebrands, arrows and death ? It is impious 
to say that one who loved right and justice, as the Master 
did, ever gave a precept containing such prohibitions, 
The truth is, the precept in question was not designed for a 
gênerai rule ; but was given to his early foUowers, as their 
guide, when wronged by the tyrants under whom they 
lived. To resist them would be of no avail ; it was better, 
therefore, patiently to endure. 

Such, very nearly, is the reasonîng made use of to avoid 
the force of our Lord's strongest non-resistant precepts. 
It is ingénions, but is it sound? Let us examine it. It 
begins with the assertion that no divine precept can be 
impracticable. This is true in point of fact, but not so true 
in its intended application. Is it meant that ail divine pre- 
cepts are equally practicable, to ail men under ail circum- 
stances ? If so, who is to be judge in the case ? Am I 
to détermine that any certain precept, purporting to be 
divine, is really so, by first determining whether it is prac- 
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ticable ? Aod am I to take for |;ranted tbat it is impraed- 
oable, beeaase I cannot, in my circiimstaiices, act to it 
witbout riskioff my life or some of my natural rights ? Ot^ 
if the proposed preoept is extreroely aifficait for me in my 
pecuUar circumBtaaoe6, as eompared with precepCa aiready 
submitted to, inay I oonclade tbat it is impraeticable ? 
FcMT instance, it is easy for me, as I am sitnaled, to absuân 
firom murder, from tbefi, and from sacrilège, but extremely 
difficult for me not to covet, and not to bear false witness. 
I am so sntnated tbat obédience to some precepts is ^isy 
and advantageoQs to my présent interests; I bave no 
temptation to violate tbem. Bat otber precepts are ex- 
tremely difficult for me, and nnless I take a new position, 
wbicb will reqoire me to rnn great risks of présent ease, 
advantage or pleasore, they are to me impraeticable. If I 
am tbe owner of an extenaive distillery, for wbid) I am 
coasiderably in debt, and bave an expenaive family, re- 
quiring the large profits of an immoral business to snstdin 
me, it becomes very impraeticable for me to take *tbe 
tem;perance pledge* May I tberefore condnde tbat it is 
Bot my duty ? To anoth^, it is very easy, very practioa- 
ble. Is it tberefore bis duty ? I am a slavefaolder, with a 
large cotton plantation, and faundreds of bondmen (o tiU 
my fields. As I bave been educated, and as I bave 
brought up my &mily, and as my slaves bave beèn 
mamaged, it seems to me impossible to do unto them as I 
would that they should do unto me. I see notbing but 
ruin to tbem and myself in the émancipation. Sball I 
tberefore oonclade that the precept, '^ AU tbings whatso- 
ever ye would tbat otfaers should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them," is not divine, merely because, to me, in my 
circumstances, it seems so utterly impraeticable ? lama 
governor of some state or province, and, as such, com- 
mander-in-ohief of ail its raililary and naval forces. I cause 
those forces to be thorougbiy equipped and trained in time 
of peace for war. Imaintain a suspieious, défiant attitude 
towards oth^ States, who do the same towards mine. At 
length some trespass or insuit is committed on my people, 
and war foUows. I am now for war in self-defence, that 
is, in defence of somètbing deemed essential to the welfare 
of my country. In this posture of affairs, I am reminded 
that Jésus enjoins on ail bis professed foUowers, not to 
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lesist injurv with injmy, but if smitten on one cheek to 
offer tbe other, ratber tban smite back again ; to love tbeir 
«ftemies^ blesa tbose wbo cnrse tbem, and do good to thoee 
Aat hâte them ; to forgive the trespasaes of oifenders nntil 
seventy limes seren, ratber tban injure tbem eren jnstly, 
&c. AU this to me^ nnder existing circnmstances, seems 
as impracticable, as God's command to sacrifice Isaac did 
to Abrabam of old* May I tberefore conclnde that tbese 
are not divine precepts ? Would it be proper for me to 
say, I bave great vénération for the Bible, and believe its 
precepts divine. Bat if they are divine, they cannot be 
impraoticable^ Thèse precepts are impracticable for me 
and my conntrymen, as we are now sitnated, and therefore 
they cannot be divine ? Is this the way for me to déter- 
mine the divine authority of moral precepts ? If so, is 
tbere one precept in the Bible which bas not, at some time, 
by some people, been invalidated ? This test of practica* 
bility is a very impracticable one, in human hands. Men 
first place themselves in false positions, where it is extrême- 
ly difficult, for the time being, to do right ; and then plead 
that a daty orged upon them cannot be their dnty, because 
it is impracticable* And to tbem it is impracticable only 
becanse it imposes on them a greater cross tfaan they are 
willing to bear, even thougb that same cross is sure to be 
foUowed by a crown of happiness. Nations and individa- 
als generally détermine any course of conduct to be 
impracticable which requires meekness, long-suffering, for- 
giveness and absolnte non-injury to their enemies. They 
cannot see that it is always safest, as well as most God- 
like, to be barmless and benevolent towards others, whetber 
ihey are so or not. They cannot bear the disgrâce of ex- 
celHng their enemies in goodness. They are afraid they 
shall be killed, or robbed, or in some way injured, unless 
they can make themselves as terrible in the work of de- 
struction as their assailants. They rely, for self-defence, 
on compelling or frightening their evil-minded fellow- 
créatures to keep at a respectful distance. Is this the 
Christianity of the New Testament ? I cannot think it is. 
I therefore conclude that what Christ plainly enjoined as 
the duty of his followers, what be himself mustrated by 
exam[de in life and death, what his disciples praotisea 
with a good degree of fidelity and success for nearly two 
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bnndred years, is practicable to ail bis sincère foUowers of 
tbe présent âge. It may be extremely difficult in some 
cases, but it is practicable by divine grâce. This is tme 
of ail the commandments of God. ît is as tme of tbe 
commandment, " Thon shah love tby neighbor as thyself," 
as it is of the precept, Resist not injury witb injury. AU 
seem impossible under some circumstances ; but ail are 
practicable by divine aid to those who try with the whole 
heart to obey them. 

The reasoning, which I am now answering, is defective 
in another respect. It évades the true issue. It speaks of 
physical force as exercised only in a way simply protective, 
without being deadiy or injurious. " May I not hold back 
tbe assassin who would murder my children ? the incen- 
diary who would burn my dwelling ? the man who casts 
about firebrands, arrows and death ? " Is that ail you 
insist on, — To hold back the assassin, incendiary, and 
madman! Hold hira back, how? By physical force, 
used in a harmless and friendly, though earnest, manner. 
This is ail innocent, and justifiable, provided you neither 
intend, nor inflict injury on him. The harmless, friendly, 
physical restraint of such persons is not the thing objected 
to. It is not tbe thing prohibited by Christ. Nor is it the 
thing contended for by those who oppose non-resistance. 
The questions, to make a fair issue, should stand thus : 
May I not stab the assassin to the heart, dash out bis 
brains, or do any thing else I judge necessary to the 
defence of rayself or family ? May I not beat, mangle, or 
kill outright the incendiary ? or the man about to scatter 
firebrands, arrows and dealh, if I deem it necessary to 
self-defence ? Thèse are the true questions. And who 
does not see that any fair construction of our Lord's pre- 
cepts, as already quoted in this article, makes them pro- 
hibit such violent and murderous means of self-defence ? 
The old saying was, life for life, eye for eye, &c. " But," 
says Jésus, " I say unto you, that ye resist not evil." 
How ? As the old saying allowed, by taking life for life, 
eye for eye, &c. What then ? " But whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." 
Endure to be smitten again and again, rather than inflict 
such injuries in self-defence. Self-defence is the very 
point touched by this part of the precept Jésus does not 
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address tbe injarer, bat tbe injured one ; not the assailant, 
but tbe assailed. And tbe défendant is enjoined not to 
smite back. The aggressor needed no new precept. He 
already knew birnself forbîdden to injure. But tbe injured 
party bad been taugbt tbat it was right to kili, or injure tbe 
offending parly in sclf-defence. To bim, tberefore, tbe 
new precept was addressed. Is not tbe matter very plain ? 
Cbrist goes against injurious self-defence, and retaliation, 
at tbe same time. Tbi8 is true of tbis wbole class of pre- 
cepts. It is pleaded ibat tbey forbid retaliation only, 
wbile tbey allow nations, communities, and indtviduals to 
kill or otherwise injure in self-defence. But it is not so. 
Ail inflictions of injury, witbout exception, are probibited. 
It is speciously argued, I know, tbat self-defence does 
notbîng for tbe sake of injury. It bas no désire to barm 
tbe aggressor, and would gladly be spared tbe necessity 
wbich forces it to act. Alas, tbe treacherous delusion ! 
Napoléon made bimself believe tbat be invaded Russia in 
self-defence. The dujellist imagines tbat be fights, and 
even sends his challenge, in self-defence. Every man 
persuades bimself, that be is acting some bow in self- 
defence. We cannot trust self-defence with discretionary 
power to *< kilI, slay, and destroy." It runs into retaliation, 
and downright aggression, as water runs down bill. 
Tbis is a good and sufficient reason wby our beavenly 
Father bas probibited it. It is incompatible with tbe 
bighest order of moral excellence, wbich Jésus declared 
and exemplified. 

The conclusion of tbe objector's reasoning is also to my 
mind utterly inadmissible. It is tbis : The precept, Resist 
not evil, &c., was never designed for a gênerai rule ; but 
was given to tbe early disciples, as theur guide, when 
wronged by tbe tyrants under wbom tbey lived. To 
resist them would be of no avail ; it was better, therefore, 
patiently to endure. Now if tbis be a correct view of tbe 
subject, why, after ail, is not tbe precept a gênerai rule ? 
Wby should not ail Christians (those of our day, as well 
as tbeir predecessors) consider it a rule, patiently to endure 
ail sucb wrongs, oppressions, and injuries, as it would be 
of no avail to resist ? If tbis is not a gênerai rule, bow 
long was il a spécial rule ? Was it a spécial rule only to 
tbe disciples cotemporary witb Christ and tbe apostles ? 
VOL. III. 20 
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Did it not corne down to tbe persccuted Christians of the 
Roman empire, and more barbarous nations? When did 
it cease to be in force ? A lillle reflection must convince 
us that if it ever was a rule or guide at ail, it is a gênerai 
rule, applicable to Christians, under the same circum- 
stances, in ail âges and countries. If so, it would amount 
to tbis : Never attempt to défend yourselves against your 
injurers, until you are sure it will be of some avail. Then 
you may kill, slaughter, and destroy, in self-defence, at 
discrétion. Did the Son of God mean to inculcate this 
maxim? Did he say so small a thing on so grave a 
subject? Submit to ail manner of outrage while you 
deem résistance useless ; and then fight for your lives and 
your rights ! " Ye hâve heard that it halh been said, an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." But I say UQto 
you, be careful not to act on this saying while you judge 
yourselves too weak to carry it out. Submit to ail insults 
and injuries, till you become powerful enough to resist 
snccessfuUy. Then you may défend your persons and 
your rights as you judge necessary! The statement of 
this interprétation is its sufficient condemnation. It is 
derogatory to the character and principles of Christ, to 
oonstrue his precepts in such a sensé. He was a non- 
resistant, but he was no coward. Neither was he the 
prophet of that low, worldly expediency which makes a 
merit of necessity, or a virtue of cunning. 

But, says the objecter, I insist that your non-resistance 
theory is impracticable, in the présent depraved state of 
buman nature. The world has always been a wicked 
world. Wanton offence, aggression, and outrage hâve 
marked ail âges. Thèse are the grand causes and occa- 
sions of wars, death-penalties, and ail those injuries more 
or less deadly, which communities and individuals hâve 
been obliged to resort to in self-defence. Remove thèse 
causes, and we may ail be Peace-men and Non-resistants. 
At présent we must défend ourselves, our familles, and 
our rights; or ail order, security, and happiness must 
perish out of the earth. We must fight and destroy in 
self-defence, or do worse. Answer. I grant that the world 
is wicked, that mankind are depraved, that many are 
prone to wanton aggression and outrage. And now what 
is to be done ? Is the world to be made worse, or at least 
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kept where it îs, by levellîng down ihe good to the grade 
of ihe bad? that is, by educating thera to resist injury with 
injury ? Is ihe world to be cured of violence by violence ? 
Satan to be cast oui with Satan ? Is evil to be overcome 
with evil ? It cannot be donc. Must we fight and resist 
unto dealh, or do worse ? Who knows this ? Are they 
Christians who take ail this for granted ? Bad men will 
fight as long as they can find good men to render figbting 
honorable. But need Christians 6ght ? Cannot they live 
withoQt destroying their wicked fellow-men ? How did 
the primitive Christians multiply and prevail tinder the 
most relentless persécutions, in the non-resistant âge of the 
church ! War has caused the death of from fourteen to 
thirty-five thousand millions of people. Does any man 
believe thaï if ail the upright and excellent of the earth had 
been non-resistants, grealer numbers would hâve been 
killed ? If a hand had never been lifted in self-defence, 
from the murder of Abel to this day, does any man pré- 
sume that more human lives would hâve been destroyed, 
more than from fourteen to thirty-five thousand millions ? 
It is incredible. This fighting and murdering in self- 
defence has only made a bad matter worse. The safety 
of the upright, and the peace of the world, are not pro- 
moted by any kind of injurious self-defence. War has 
slain ten where it has preserved one. If good men, so- 
called, had been better, bad mea would hâve been fewer 
and less outrageous. Chrisiianity is a deep philosophy. 
It prescribes the true method of overcoming evil. I 
cannot, therefore, give in for a moment to the assumption 
thai, wicked as the world is, we must fight and destroy in 
•self-defence, or do worse. Every drop of blood so shed is 
a seed of violence, which springs up and bears thirty-fold. 
But every drop of blood, drawn from non-resistant veins, 
is a seed of peace, a sprinkle of reconciling sacrifice for 
the purification of the world, an atonement between man 
and man. Weeping and suffering patiently for the true 
and the right, hasten the gênerai régénération of human 
nature. Wrath, and violence, and war, and human pun- 
ishments, only retard that glorious work. We may re- 
strain men from personal outrage by harmless moral and 
physical forces, when occasion requires ; but let us leave 
punishment with God, who is certain never to injure even 
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by punishraent îtself. We are not fit to be each othert 
jadj^es, or punîshers. Therefore, îf our enemy hanger, let 
us teed him ; if he thirst, let us give him drink ; not shoot, 
stab, strangle, rob, maim, or otherwise injure him ! Is not 
this Christianity ? And wili not peace be secured by ail 
who walk according to this law of love ? 

But, again, it is argued, that a government without de- 
structive physical force would be no government. Under 
it, the lawless would commit any déprédation they pleased. 
They could burn dwellings, and lay waste citie» ; and 
none coùld say to them, Villains! cease from this unholy 
work! An infuriated raob of a hundred men could de- 
stroy an entire nation. 

Answer. I reason to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Let me suppose a truly Christian commonwealtb, with 
ail its appropriate institutions, laws, arrangements and in- 
fluences. That commonwealth eachews entirely the use 
of injurions physical force, whether towards foreign or 
domestic disturbers of its peace. It no longer places any 
dependence on the sword, the halter, or any instrument of 
injury. It commits itself to stand by the Christian law. 
What will foUow ? No longer trusting to brute force for 
security, it will exert its utmost intellectual, moral, 
pecuniary, and industrial energy, so to educate, eraploy, 
and improve its people, that the number of the ignorant, 
intemperate, and vicions shall be as nothing relatively to 
the enlightened, moral, and orderly portion. Then there 
will be little to fear from within. With regard to foreign- 
ers, such a commonwealth would be so just, so respectful, 
so forbearing, so conciliatory, so riesolved to maintain a 
good understanding, that war would ne ver occur. Or, 
should a war of pure aggression be commenced against it, 
the intelligence, virtue, Christian principle and close union 
of its people at home, would infallibly insure them a 
bloodless victory. It would be hard fighting with a 
people too good to fight, even in self-defence ; and hard 
conquering those who stood prepared to abide by their 
prinoiples and tbeir rights, though strîpped of ail their pos- 
sessions. There would be no danger to such a people 
from enemies abroad, or mobocrats at home. Those who 
are so much troubled with war and mobocracy, are 
generally the procurers of their own mischief. They sel- 
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fishly neglect to use ihe meàns necessary to make a people 
wise, good, and happy. The military System, and gener- 
ally the whole injury-inâicting machinery of government, 
breed villains and mobocrats. It is, iherefore, much better 
to prevent ihe growlh of such characters, than to be able to 
meet ihem wîth a drawo sword, saying, Villains! cease 
from thisunholy work! Beside?, a doubt may sometimes 
arÎBe, under ihe présent order of thhTg.«, whother the pun- 
ished are greaier villaina iha» sortie of ilie punîahers, At 
ait éventa, jf oar poliiicians and inagisïrates tell ihe tmih 
of each other, in iheir scramble for office, ihey are noi 
e.\actly the men 1o Bay lo ordiimry viltaina, ** Srand off, 
I ara holier ihan thou!" It may be said, Show us yoiir 
true Christian commonwealihj and we wilt not grumble 
with ilsnoii-injurious government ! — Gîve me the hearta of 
half our nominal Christiana and Chrislian mhii«1ers» and I 
wjll speedily ahow ihc spectacle. But if professée Chria- 
tians cannol consent to follow their Lord and Mastcr înto 
the practice of his non-resisiancc precepts, I ought not lo 
count on ihe unregenerale and reprobate portion of the 
people. If Chrisiiang are so bound up in war and in* 
jurions self-defence, that they cannot risk their Jives and 
properly under divine proïeciion, what hope iâ Ihere of the 
rest of ihe world ? If the fine gold la dim» and ihe sait 
has lost its savor, the case would seem rather cheerlesa; 
ceriainly, lill the work of reformalion shall hâve progressed 
farlher- I may look back with satisfaction on ihe past to 
William Pcnn's settlement in the midstof virarlike savages, 
wilhoul forla, wiihoat arms, wiihout a train-band, and 
without any visible meana of defcnce. That settlemenl 
flourished for sevcnty years in unbroken peace, and ]o3t 
not a man, woman, or child, or even a drop of human 
blood by ihe hand of violence. But when the peace- 
principle was abjured by ils government, war folio wed 
wiih ail ita horrors* I can point to the Irbh Quakers în 
the bloody rébellion of the last century^ who, by adhering 
to their principles, lost only one member, and that one an 
apostate, He took arms through dislrust, and was slain 
by the rebda, I could bring up a multitude of cases of 
individuals wonderfnlly prcserved under the most alarming 
circumâtances, by fidelily to non-resialance. But 1 will 
not enter into thèse parttculara now. I ara convinced ihe 
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gênerai mie îs, They that take the sword perish wîlh the 
sword ; they thaï trust to violence and injury for defence, 
become the prey of violence, and they who seek peace 
ensure it. " Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs 
of thistles." 

When, therefore, it is confidenlly pleaded, that danger 
is on the side of non-resistance, and safety on the side of 
warlike, injurions self-defence, I deny the truth of the 
assertion, and challenge an appeal to facts. So far as 
expérience and the records of the past speak on this point, 
their testimony îs decidedly in favor of the safety of a 
peaeeable and non-resistant course of conduct, both in 
respect to individuals and communities. But I will notice 
anotber objection. 

It is said that God loves bis enemies, and yet he pun- 
ishes them. He forgives transgressors, yet he makes them 
feel the weight of his dispieasure. In ail his dealings, he 
is governed by love, yet very many and terrible are the 
judgments with which he visits those who disregard his 
laws.— I admit ail this. But does God punish or inflict 
judgments in self-defence? Certainly not. Does he do 
it in retaliation? Certainly not. Does he do it for the 
injury of the punished ? C3ertaînly not. Does he commit 
the slightest error in the time, manner, spîrit or amount of 
punishment? Certainly not. Does he judge and deal 
with every créature equiiably, so that there is no danger 
that the innocent will be wronged, or the guilty escape 
a wise and righteous punishment? Certainly. Then 
what has man to do with judging and punishing the 
guilty? Is it his business? Is he qualified for the work? 
Is he an all-knowing, impartial, dispassionate, disinterested 
judge ? No. It is his place to know himself, to answer 
for his own sins, to be ready to give account of himself, to 
forbear and forgive, as he hopes to be forborne with and 
forgiven of God. Why, then, is he so officions, by his 
own wisdom and terror, to govern the world ? Let him 
learn to govern himself, and God will enable him to do 
his proper part' towards go verni ng others. But let him 
not say,God punishes and destroys, therefore I may. Let 
him never say this, till he can say, I am infallible in judg- 
ment, and omnipotent to make alive as well as to destroy ! 

It îs said again, by way of objection to the doctrine of 
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Christian non-resistance, that every man owes a duty to hîm- 
self, He is bound to exercise Ihe reason God has given 
him, and to use aright ail tfae powers with which he is 
endowed. Strictly speakîng, his powers are God's ; and 
he has no right to use them differently than God directs. 
Has he, then, a right to sacrifice them, or stand still and 
permit others to do it ? If not, he is far from violating the 
law of love and forgiveness, when he feels compelled to 
smîte him who would deslroy his life. 

To this, it is a sufficient answer, that God has corn- 
manded us not to préserve our earthly existence by means 
of deadly or injurions blows inflicled on our offenders ; 
that our lives are hid with Christ in God ; that whosoever 
loseth his life for Christ's sake, or, what is the same thîng, 
for Christian principle, shall keep it unto life eternal ; and 
that in obeying the divine commandments we are always 
safe. The préservation of our temporal life, our heallh, 
and other gifts of God, is our duty in subordination to 
higher duties. But we must be ready to lay down our 
lives for trulh's sake, for charity's sake, and for^righteous- 
ness' sake. It is base and dastardly to live, or keep our 
health, or préserve any ordinary enjoyments, when to do 
so we must disobey the divine precepts, abjure the truth, 
or turn our backs on perishing humanity. In doing thèse 
duties, thousands of good men hâve ceased to count their 
lives dear unto theraselves, hâve sacrificed their health, 
and suffered the loss of ail that worldlinss hold dear. 
Such hâve only exchanged a momentary for an eternal 
good. The idea that it is a sîn for a man to say to a 
blood-thirsty assailant, I cannot take your life, nor do you 
an injury, even to prevent your taking mine, I will 
sooner die under your hand than harm you,^-is a self- 
évident error. This is the purest and noblest attitude in 
which a man can stand to his fellow-man. In such a 
spirit, with such a purpose, he triumphs, not only over 
death, but over his enemy, and what is more yet, over sin 
itself, in its most dangerous form, — over sin within him- 
self. Such soûls are already bright with the garments of 
immortality. If ^ur Christian proiessors were near enough 
to the mark to meet ail their injurers in such a manner, 
violence and crime would cease from the world. But, 
now, we behold thèse saints clenching their fists, grasping 
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theîr deadly weapons, breatfaing out défiance, and even 
asserting that it is their daty to kill their assailants to save 
their own lives! Alas, that the prophets should thi;is 
teach, that the priests should bear raie by their means, and 
that many of the people should love to hâve it so. It 
will yet be otherwise. 

Again il is said, Allhough Christ did not resist injury, 
he paid Iribute to the government. He said " Render to 
Cœsar the things that are Cœsar's," and he often pointed 
the rebellions Jews to the destruction which awaited them 
by the hands of the Romans as a punishment for their sins. 
If Christ was against self-defence, he reflects imperfectly 
the character of the infinité Father who destroyed the Jews 
for oppressing the Christians. Why did he not let them 
conquer their enemies by love ? and why did he so often 
point to that destruction, to encourage the Christians in 
their heavy trials. Why did he not say. No judgment 
can be executed for your relief; y ou must work your way 
through ail difficulties by love. 

Answen What if Jésus did pay tribute to government, 
is that any évidence that he approved of war, military 
opérations, and pénal injuries ? If so, is it not quite as 
good évidence that he approved of the idolatry regularly 
practised and supported by the Roman government? His 
submission to taxation no more proves the rightfulness of 
injurious national and personal self-defence, than his bear- 
ing his own cross toward the place of exécution proves that 
Herod and Pilate were righteous in delivering him up to 
crucifixion. It is true, Jésus said, " Render unto Cœsar 
the things that are Cœsar's." But he was no less truthfui 
in saying, " Render unto God the things that are God's." 
The tribute money was Cœsar's ; suprême love, révérence 
and obédience belonged to God. If, therefore, Cœaar 
.exacted any thing contrary to the law of God, it is plain 
that he had no right to it, and that duty must first be per- 
formed to the suprême authority. Suppose Cœsar to hâve 
commanded a Christian to worship an idol, which God 
had prohibited ; might God hâve been disobeyed for the 
sake of Cœsar? Or suppose Cœsar to hâve required a 
Christian to serve as a soldier in his army, but God forbade 
him to do so ; must not God be obeyed ? And if Cœsar 
threatened to punish that refusai with death, would it not 
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hâve been tbat Cbristian's duty to die rather than become 
a trained murderer ? The objecter thinks that if Christ 
forbade injurious self-defence, he but imperfectly reflected 
the character of the Father, who destroyed the Jews for 
oppressing the Christians; and asks why Christ so often 
pointed to that destraction to encourage the Christians 
under their heavy trials? Also, why he did not say to 
them, No judgment can be executed for your relief; you 
must work your way through ail difficultîes by love? 
Answer. Did God destroy the Jews in self-defence, be- 
cause they pèrsecuted his people ? Why, then, did he not 
destroy the Romans in self-defence for the same reason ? 
Is ît true that Jésus held up the destruction of the Jews to 
encourage his followers under their trials ? Did he work 
on their feelings by assuring them that their enemies were 
soon to be destroyed ? Did he make this a ground of en- 
couragement ? Is it true that God destroyed the Jews par- 
tîcularly on account of their oppressing the Christians ? Is 
ît true that God interposed a temporal warlike defence for 
the préservation of the apostles and primitive Christians ? 
Were not ail the apostles, except John, put to death by 
their Jewish and heathen persecutors ? Did not myriads 
of martyrs bleed, and burn, and otherwise sufTer death 
through a succession pi grievous persécutions? What 
was donc to destroy their enemies for their defence? 
Were they not left to work their way through much tribu- 
lation, in faith, patience, meekness and love? So the 
record obviously represents. But granting that God de- 
stroyed the Jews on account of their oppressing the Chris- 
tians, it was no case of self-defence, any more than it 
would hâve been if he had destroyed them for crucifying 
Jésus, or stoning Stephen. And how did God destroy 
the Jews? By means of war waged by the Romans 
açainst them. Was this war a défensive war on the part 
of the Romans ? Just as much and no more than our 
Revolutionary war was on the part of Great Britain. It 
was an offensive war. And God ordered it, did he ? And 
Christ could not hâve reflected the character of the Father, 
unless he sanctioned that offensive war, because he pointed 
forward to it as an encouragement to his afHicted followers ! 
Then God and Christ were both for offensive war, at least 
in some cases! Why, then, should the objector be so care- 
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fui to plead for défensive wars, and to eschew wars of 
offence and retaliation ? The truth is, such arguments 
agrée neilher wiih facts nor with themselves. They are 
self-exploded. What proves too much, proves nothing to 
the purpose. If it is according to the law of Christ to go 
to war, slaughter and destroy our fellow-creatnres in self- 
defence, it is so to do the same thing in the way of pun- 
ishing and subduing wicked nations or individuals on 
account of their sins. And this only shows that the whok 
plea for purely défensive war and injury is illusive and 
fallacious. So long as mankind hold to the rightfulness 
of war and pénal injury at ail, they will fight, and destroy 
whenever, in their own judgment, it appears necessary, 
whether in retaliation, self-defénce, prévention, or the pro- 
tection of a distant oppressed people. Nothing but total 
abstinence from ail war and injurious inflictions will 
remove the evil. 

But, it is said, suppose five hundred citizens of Boston 
become intoxicated with passion, and, in their madness 
and revenge, arm themselves with deadly weapons, and 
commence slaughtering our peaceable citizens, laying 
waste our dwellings, and reducîng our cîty to ashes,— 
crying out as they move onward, — Destruction, destruc- 
tion to the reigning powers! Now would it be wrong to 
resist, fire upon, and eut down, such a band of outlaws? 

Answer. How happens it that such a mob springa up 
in Boston? Is Boston a Christian city? Is it full of 
Christian temples, Christian teachers, and Christian pro* 
fessors ? Are Christians at the head of its respectability, 
its moral influence, and ils government affairs ? Are thèse 
Christians true to their principles? Hâve they neîther 
devised nor consented ,to uphold any institutions, laws 
and processes which violate the following great Christian 
precepts, " AU things whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ; " " Let every 
man seek not his own but another's wealth ; " " Be not 
high-minded, but condescend to men of low estate ; " 
" He that would be great among you shall be servant of 
ail ; " " Be not respecters of persons ; " " The strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
themselves." " It is more blessed to give than to receive ;" 
" If a man smite thee on the one cheek offer the other ; " 
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" Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath ; 
if ihine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink ; Be not overcome wilh evil, but overcome evil wilh 
good." Is this the burdeii of the preaching in Boston? 
Are thèse precepts practically insisted on in the churches 
of Boston, araong the members in their daily walk and 
conversation ? Do the Christian legislators, judges and 
magistrates of Boston carry thèse principles into the gov- 
ernment of the city ? If ail this is matter of fact, the dan- 
ger of the mob supposed, is extremely small. And should 
it occur, against a million of improbabilities, I would 
recommend, as an antidote, not cannon and musket-balls, 
swords or bayonets, but a deputation of five hundred 
humble, intelligent, unarmed Christians, fuUy authorized 
to redress any real grievances, courageous enough not to 
be frightened by carnal weapons, and raeek enough not to 
be irritated by threats. The mob will be effectually sup- 
pressed without bloodshed. A single woman in Philadel- 
phia, a few. years ago, disarmed a mob that came to tear 
down her husband^s dwelling. She spread her tables with 
fruits and provisions, opened her front door, hoisted her 
Windows, and when the raving mob approached the house, 
presented herself at the door, and inviled them to come in, 
and be welcome. What could they do in such a case ? 
They were confounded — overcome. They partook of 
her hospitality, and went off without doing their intended 
mischief. There are ways enough for Christians to défend 
themselves without injurions force, when they are Chris- 
tians indeed. 

The difficulty in ail thèse supposed cases is, that nomi- 
nal Christians identify themselves with worldly-minded 
and unrighteous men, in a city or nation, consent to their 
antichristian maxims, habits, governments, laws, usages 
and customs, concur with, and approve them, in sowing 
thé seeds and nurturing the plants of violence ; and then, 
when tbe harvest of mischief eomes, having compromised 
away their Christian principles, they can imagine no 
other means of self-defence than those of. pagans and 
atheists — those of brute force and deadly injury. "If 
the sait hâve lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?" 
If men professing to be Christians, will live and act like 
heathen ; if they will mix themselves with the people. 
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so aa to lose not only their pure testimony and moral 
power, but the benefits of their own self-protective princi- 
pies ; if they wili unité with proud, selfish and yindictive 
ininds in sowing the east wind, they must reap the whirl- 
wind. But let them not urge thèse self-procured evils as 
insuperable difficulties in the way of Christian non-resist» 
ance. '^What a man sows, that shall he also reap." 
They that will trust in the sword, must perish with the 
sword. But if any man, famiiy, community, state or 
nation, will heartily assent to, and practise in accordance 
with, the non-injurious peace-promoting precepts of Christ, 
they will be found not only praclicable, but in the highe'st 
degree conservât! ve and self-defensive, both with respect 
to foreign and domestic injurers. 

In conclusion, non-resistants are admonisbed that they 
begin wrong ; that they unchain the tiger, and then seek 
to tame him ; that they ought to begin at the seat of the 
evil, where the Saviour began. Regenerate men; give 
them moral power to controi their passions ; teach them 
their rights and duties ; teach them their relations to eaob 
other; show them in what their real interests consist; 
wake up in their hearts a true love ; and then they will be 
prepared for the promised days of peace. Beply. Thia is 
just what we are endeavoring to do ; and we complain of 
fighting men, who profess to teach and show the way of 
salvation, because we think they are doing exactly the re* 
verse. We see that they hâve been pursuing nearly their 
[présent method of training the church, and regenerating 
the world, for fifteen hundred years, with very iU success ; 
and therefore we insist on going back to the principles and 
practice of the primitive Christians, in respect to war and 
Personal injuries. We do not expect to force the princi- 
ples and practice of Christian non-resistance on people 
wbo profess no serions faith in Jésus Christ, or discipleship 
to him. But we insist that men who call themselves the 
ministers of Christ, who profess to stand in bis testimony^ 
aïKl also church-members who déclare that they hâve ex- 
perienced régénération, and are no longer under the 
dominion of the carnal mlnd— * we insist that ail such are 
bound to exemplify, in some tolerable degree at least, the 
humility, forgiveness, and charity, so explicitly inculcated 
ia the non-resistance preoepts of their acknowledged Liordé 
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If they will only be failhful to their saperior light, to 
their heayenly princîples, the rest o{ the world will be 
brought right in due time. But if they will not be pracii" 
cal ChrÎ8tians;.if they will not even acknowledge thèse 
plain dutîes of the gospel ; if they employ their utmost in- 
genuity to jastify self-defensive violence; when will the 
world be converted? when will the promised days of 
peace come ? If professing Christians are determined to 
fight and resist with injurions force, so long as any body is 
wicked enough to commit aggression and assault, when are 
men to be redeemed from this wickedness? Will not 
those who are wicked enough to aggress, continue Ihus 
just as long as good men are bad enough to resist them 
with injury ? And if so, can we ever hâve peace ? What 
Î8 Christianity worth more than Mahometanism, if it be a 
fighting religion ? What is régénération worth more than 
iinregeneration, if it still leave men willing to kill and 
injure under the plea of self-defence ? I behold a mi^ister 
of Christ blessing a military parade ! I see a Christian with 
his bayonet run through another Christian on the field of 
battle ! Z behold ooe professedlv fuîl of the love of God 
and man, sitting in the chair of government, taking the 
liv^, or inâicting irréparable injury on the persons of bis 
fellow-sinners in the name of justice ! Is this true Chris- 
tianity? the Christianity of Jésus and his early foUowers? 
Ifr this the way in which the world is to be regenerated ? I 
hâve not so karned Christ. Let the loving, the humble, 
and the candid ponder thèse things; and let them that 
name the name of Christ départ from iniquity. a. b. 

Note by the Editor. We iûsert the foregoing article, as one 
of the ablest defences of " Non-resistance," which we hâve seea 
brought into »o narrow a space. But, though it présents many very 
important considérations, urged with great force, we confess it does 
not so far convince us, as to bring us to its extrême conclusions. 
We bave doubts concerning some.of its premises, — its interpré- 
tation of the precepts quoted from the New Testament, and it» 
State ments of the case of the primitive Christians. Nor do we 
see the essential différence, in principle, between injuring an 
assailant^s mental sensitiveness, and injuring his mère physical 
sensitiveness, — between restralning him, against his will, by 
what is called harmless force, and restraining him, though but 
equally against his wîll, by what is called injurions force. Both 
VOL. III. 21 
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kinds of violence disappoint, pain, and often mortify, or evea 
dégrade him, in bis own estimation ; and both kinds may, there- 
fore, in almost every case, be carried too far ; but we do not 
understand why one should be fully allowed, and the other wbolly 
prohibited. 



Art. XVI. 
Divine Love. 

"Behold what manner of love the Pather hath bestowed upon us, 
that we sbould be called the sons of God." — 1 John iii. 1. 

Of ail the momentous subjects to which divine révéla- 
tion invites the profound and reverential méditations of 
the theologian, it is believed that none can be justly esti- 
mated to be greater than the one presented in the passage 
which heads this article. Dr. A. Glarke makes the foUow- 
ing very just remarks on it : " Whole volumes might be 
written on this and the two following verses, without ex- 
hausting the extraordinary subject contained in them, 
namely, the love of God to man. The apostle himself, 
thongh evidently fiUed with God, and walking in the ful- 
ness of bis light, does not attempt to describe it ; he calls 
on the world and the church to behold it ; to look upon it, 
to coTitemplate it, and wonder at it. ' What manner of 
love,' . . what great love, both as to quantity and 
quality ; for thèse ideas are included in the original terra. 
The length, the breadth, the depth, the height, he does 
not attempt to describe." In view of thèse appropriate 
remarks, we feel admonished that little can be ofFered, in 
the narrow space of a few pages, towards doing justice to 
a subject which is truly boundless. But remembering that 
the two mites cast into the treasury were an acceptable 
offering, being ail which the giver possessed, we feel en- 
couraged to offer the little which our ability will allow. 

" Of God above or man below, 
Wbat can we reason but from what we know ? " 

Bounded within such a narrow sphère of knowledge, 
our reasoning must correspond with our limits, and not 
be allowed to wander into the fields of spéculation with no 
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other guide than wîld imagination. We may begin with 
ourselves. We know that we exîst ; and we know some 
things in regard to our physical, intellectual, and moral 
organization. By Ihis knowledge, we are authorized to 
infer, that we had no agency in creating ourselves, as we 
were put in possession of our being, pursuant to a purpose, 
wisdom, and power nol our own. Hence, by fair induction, 
we may safely argue, that if we find that our existence, 
embracing ail the parts which, in their relations and cora- 
binations, constitute us what we are, is a blessing, and not a 
curse, a good, and not an evil, this blessing, this good, mnst 
be attributed to the purpose, wisdom, and power of God, 
our Creator. Now, by this process of reasoning, which 
does not seem at ail to embarrass our limited intellects, we 
arrive at a clear conviction of the fact, that the love of our 
heavenly Father is an uncaused, abiding principle, an 
attribute of his nature ; and this fact is the same which is 
asserted by the author of our text, where he says, " God is 
love." 

One important question which relates to our subject, îs, 
Why does God love mankind ? The fact that our heavenly 
Father does love us, is granted, it being the most impor- 
tant part of our subject ; but the reason why he loves us, 
is a question, the investigation of which will lead to the 
détection and correction of any erroneous views which 
hâve been entertained on the subject, providing we arrive 
at a right conclusion. It is somewhat difficult to ac- 
count for some opinions ; especially on account of their 
conâicting with each other, though they are entertained by 
the same persons. It is the gênerai practice of religions 
teachers to hold up to the people, that our obédience to the 
divine requirements, is the cause why our heavenly Father 
loves us. If they do not state this opinion in the words in 
which we hère express it, the idea is zealously enforced, 
that if we piously and faithfuUy obey God's command- 
ments, God will love us, and be gracions unto us, and will 
bestow upon us ail needed blessings, not only in this our 
mortal state, but hereafter and forever. On the contrary, 
the idea, that our heavenly Father will neither love us, nor 
show us any favor, if we are disobedient, is still more 
zealously enforced on the minds of the people. Now, 
when we carefully examine this commonly taught and 
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geoerally reœived opinion, we eee tbat it makes onr obé- 
dience of God's commandmento a condition on which 
dépends God's love to us. Hère we would caution tbe 
reader not so to misnnderstand os, as to suppose we atlach 
no importance to tbe keeping of the divine requirements. 
Obédience to the commandinents of God never waa, by 
any one, nor can it ever be, estimated above its value ; 
nor can its importance be represented greater tban it is, or 
insisted on beyond its claims. But if we make our obé- 
dience a condition of God's love to us, we thereby relin- 
quish that important position at which we arrived in our 
reasoning above, namely, that the love of our heavenly 
Father is an uncaused, abiding principle of his nature. 
And not only do we fall into this most manifest error by 
raaking our obédience a condition of God's love to us, but 
we commit another, as great, by making our obédience the 
cause of that of which it is, in fact, a conséquence ; for 
nothing is more manifestly true, than that our obédience 
to the divine requîrements is a conséquence of the mani- 
festation of our heavenly Falher's love to us. With as 
much propriety might we believe, that the snn shines on 
the flowers of our gardens, and that the rains descend upoa 
them, and that the dews collect on them, becanse the buds 
from which they came hâve unfolded themselves, and be- 
cause theirpetals so beautifully display their variegated hues. 
Dr. A. Clarke, the Methodist commentator, says, in refer-» 
ence to the text which heads this article, '^ For wc had 
neither claim nor merit, that we should be called, that is, 
constituted or made, tbe sons of God, who were, before, 
the children of the wicked one; criminal, earthly, devilish ; 
therefore, the love which brought us frora such a depth of 
misery and dégradation must appear the more extraordi- 
nary and impressive." 

Another important error, which religions teachers bave 
generally held fortb to the people, and which bas been al- 
most universally believed, is, that what the Scriptures teach 
concerning tbe new birth, is a condition of our heavenly 
Fatber's love to us. Scarcely bas any point of doctrine 
been more earnestly contended for tban this, or exerted a 
more powerful influence on the minds of tbe people. The 
deep anxiety, tbe bewildering perplexity, tbe awful appré- 
hensions, which bave even distracted thousands, wbofeared 
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they mîght go out of the world without thîs indispensable 
préparation, are truly inexpressible. While many hâve 
been thus affected by this error, others hâve quieted theîr 
minds byattending to a fewof thecommandments of man, 
believing that by so doingthey might obtain this new birth, 
and hâve so far succeeded as to hope they had obtained 
the prize. But a greater number, no doubt, hâve been 
differently affected ; and viewing the whole subject with 
abewildering horror, hâve driven it from their thoughts, 
and engrossed their minds in the cares and pleasures of 
the world. Hère, again, we caution the reader against the 
supposition that we do not belîeve what the Scriptures 
teach respecting the new birth, or that we do not believe in 
its necessity and importance. The error lies, in this case as 
in the former, in making that a condition of our heavenly 
Father's love to us, which is a conséquence of a manifes- 
tation of his love to our understanding. The Saviour told 
Nicodemus, to whom he spake of being born again, " That 
which is borh of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born 
of the spirit is spirit." The evangelist John, speaking of 
those to whom power had been given to become the sons 
of God, says, " Which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." And 
the apostle Paul, on the same subject, says, " But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ." Why should any enlightened 
Christian eilher believe or teach, that the new birth, which 
is the work of the divine Spirit, and pursuant to that great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, is a condition of God's love to us ? 

Another opinion, equally erroneous as those we hâve 
examined, and which has as generally been received, re- 
lates to whatis called the atonement. This atonement has 
been considered the cause or condition of our heavenly 
Father's love to the human race. This error, equally with 
the two former, dénies our conclusion, namely, that the love 
of God, which flows in such a wonderful manner to the 
human family, is an uncaused, abiding principle or attri- 
bute of his nature. And, moreover, like the two former 
errors, it supposes that to be a condition of God's love to 
mankind, which is the product or conséquence of that love. 
21* 
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The testiraoDy of Jésus présents this subject in its trae 
light. He says, John iii. 16: "For God so loved the 
world, that he gave bis only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but hâve everlasting 
life." With this agrées the foUowing : 1 John iv. 9, 10, 
" Li this was manifested the love of God toward us, be- 
cause that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through hiin. Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins." Again, the same divine 
truth is recorded, Romans v. 8 : '^ But Grod commendeth 
his love tov^^ard us, in that, while we were yel sinners. 
Christ died for us." The Scriptures, above quoted, plainly 
show that what the Saviour bas done for niankind, in 
room of being the cause of our heavenly Father*s love 
toward us, is the efTect of that love, and of its commenda- 
tion to us. With as much propriety naight a numeraus 
family, the children of a wealthy parent, being in possession 
of many rieh présents, which their falher had freely be- 
stowed on them, as tokens and memorials of his love, 
believe and say that their possessing them was the cause 
or condition of their father's loving them, as Christians 
can believe and say, that the médiation of Christ, or the 
new birth, or our obédience to the divine commands, is the 
cause of our heavenly Father's love toward us. Our new 
birth, or being born o{ the Spirit, and our obédience to the 
divine law, constitute the great, the glorious object, for 
the accomplishment of which the mission of Christ and 
the ministration of the gospel were designed ; and, tbere- 
fore, their importance, as we hâve before said, bas never 
been, nor can be too highly estimated ; but when they are 
so perverted as to be made the cause or condition of our 
heavenly Father's love to mankind, their glory is changed, 
their beauty gone, their sweetness turned to acid ; and in 
room of rendering to God the glory which is his due, they 
rob him of that manner of love which he freely bestowed 
on us that we might be called his sons. 

If we would but carefuUy look into the nature and fit- 
ness of the divine law and its requirements, in room of 
finding that our obédience to them is a condition of God's 
love to us, we should find that they are, in fact, a bestow- 
ment of bis love, and a fuU proof of the same. What is 
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tbe natare of this law ? It is love. Wbat is tlie amount 
of ail its requirements ? It is love. This law flows lo us 
as a pure stream from the fountain of divine love. The 
following description of the law of the Lord, found in the 
XIXth Psalm, shows this subject in its true light : ^^ Tbe 
law of tbe Lord is perfect, oonverting tbe soûl; tbe testi- 
mony of tbe Lord is sure, making wise the simple. Tbe 
statutes of tbe Lord are right, rejoicing the beart; tbe 
commandaient of the Lord is pure, enligbtening the eyes. 
Tbe fear of tbe Lord is clean, enduring lorever ; tbe judg- 
ments of tbe Lord are true and righteous altogetber. More 
to be desired are tbey than gold, yea, than mucb fine gold ; 
sweeter also than boney and the boneycomb. Moreover 
by them is Iby servant warned ; and in keeping of them 
is great reward." In room of our good works being a 
condition of tbe divine love toward us, tbey are the pro- 
ductions of divine grâce, as we find expressed by St. Paul, 
Ephesians ii. 8-10 : '^ For by grâce are ye saved througb 
faith ; and tbat not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God ; 
not of Works, lest any man sbould boast. For we are bis 
workmanship, created in Christ Jésus unto good works, 
whicb God bath before ordained, tbat we sbould walk in 
tbem." Sbould any one object to thèse arguments, and 
say tbat tbey set aside our free moral agency, tbe objector 
is reminded of tbe fact, tbat whatever of free agency we 
possess, it must be the free gift of God, and whatever 
benefit we dérive from it, is a just cause of our gratitude to 
tbe Givcr of every good and perfect gift. 

In addition to wbat bas been said concerning the 
manner of tbat love whicb the Father bath bestowed upon 
us, tbat we might be called tbe sons of 'God, we may pro- 
ceed to consider this love in regard to its agreement with 
tbe divine wisdom and power. The wisdom and power 
of our Creator, are manifested in the constitution, govem- 
ment, and harmony of ail création, so far as we are able 
to comprebend. And sucb are our capacities, though 
limited comparatively speaking to narrow bounds, tbat we 
are able to trace évident marks of wisdom and power 
divine, in tbe arrangement and government of varioœ 
planets, whicb, in their wondrous courses round tbe sun, 
and their diurnal motion», maintain their relation to tbeir 
great common centre, and to each other. And tbe wisdom, 
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and power, thus evidently manifested, we are convinced, 
are as exieusive as boundless space. If we tara to the 
contemplation of our earth, its seas, its continents, its 
mountains, its rivers, its fossils; together with ail the 
éléments of which our bodies are composed ; and if we 
consider how they are ail governed by, and according to, 
tbat wisdom and power which constituted their order and 
harmony ; and if we also notice their perfect adaptation to 
answer the divine purpose, — we discover as évident 
marks of the wisdom and power of God in thèse, as in 
those vast worlds which the science of astronomy présents 
to our wondering eyes. Farlhermore, if we minutely in- 
spect the wonderful organization of our physical bodies, 
and that of animais, and even insects, we discover equal 
manifestations of the same wisdom and power. Such 
contemplations lead our minds to a conviction that the 
wisdom and power of God are infinité ; and we exclaim, 
in the language of an inspired writer, " O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them 
ail." Now, the object we bave in view, in calling the 
attention of thp reader to the considération of the bound- 
less extent of the wisdom and power of God, is to show 
thereby that the divine love must also be unlimited. It is 
seen at once, tbat we must corne to this conclusion, or 
allow that the divine wisdom and power extend beyond 
the reach of the love and goodness of our heavenly Father ; 
than which, no opinion could be more dishonorable to 
God, or more appalling to our minds. This would make 
the love and goodness of God finite and limited, while 
his wisdom remains infinité and unlimited, and bis power 
likewise. Who could endure the thought, that unlimited 
wisdom and power are at work, where love and goodness 
are not ! But should this idea be admitted, another, more 
horrible if possible, rushes on the mind ; which, looking 
back into ail past eternity, sees this same unbounded 
wisdom and this unlimited power at work where not one 
ray of love can reach the dismal gloom ; and to complète 
the horror-inspiring scène, ail future eternity wears the 
same aspect! But we feel confident, that no reasonable 
person will allow that such ideas can be true ; but that 
ail will come to this joy-inspiring conclusion, that the love 
and goodness of God are as extensive as his wisdom and 
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power ; and exclaim with the apostle, *^ Behold wbat 
matiner of love the Fatber hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God ! " Not only the in'» 
finity of the divine love, in regard to extent, ciaims onr 
considération, but its infinity also in regard to duration ; 
it being the same yeslerday, to-day, and forever. Divine 
love corabined with the wisdom and power of the Creator 
in the work of création, and to the fuU extent of tbeir 
opérations, impressed its image on their productions. No- 
where can we discern the indications of wisdom and 
power, in the works of God, where the manifestations of 
divine love are not equally apparent. Could an anatomist 
fully explore the whoîe and every part of an animal body, 
so as clearly to discern the design of the Creator's wisdom 
in the relation of ail ils parts to the whole, he would, with- 
out doubt, see the adaptation of ail those parts to the 
benefit of the créature examined, and be convinced that 
the wisdom which contrived the wonderful System, is the 
wisdom of love and goodness. 

The foregoing arguments roay suffice to put our minds 
on the right track, and to direct our contemplations to the 
wonderful displays of divine love in the economy of 
uni versai providence, and in the gospel of our Redeemer. 
When the people of Lystra would hâve ofiered sacrifices 
to Paul and Barnabas, as unto gods, because of the cure 
of the impotent man, the apostles dissuaded them in the 
following words : " Sirs, why do ye thèse things ? we 
also are men of like passions with you, and preach unto 
you,that ye should turn from thèse vanilles unto the living 
God, which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and ail 
things that are therein ; who in times past suffered ail 
nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless, he left 
not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave 
us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, fiiling our hearts 
with food and gladness." We see hère, that God bears 
witness of himself, by doing good to hi» créatures, in 
sending us rains from heaven, and fruitful seasons, where- 
by he fills our hearts with food and gladness. If the 
witness which our heaveniy Father bears of himself in 
doing us good, is allowed to be a true witness, it foilows 
that he is, in fact, good to ail, to whom he does good. 
Wicked, designing men sometimes bestow good things 
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on those on whom they mean to practise déception, and 
towards whom they bear no good will ; bat it woald be 
impious in the extrême to accase God of doing thus. 
We are the more careful on ihis point, because ihere are 
many religions teachers, who allow, that God is good to 
ail men in dispensing to them temporal blessings; but 
who will not allow us to attach so much importance to 
thèse impartial manifestations of divine goodness, as to be 
led thereby to rest assured that our spiritual interests are 
safe in the hands of this Giver of every good gift, for lime 
and eternity. They seem to be unmindful of the teach- 
ings of Jésus, which were designed to enforce one of the 
richest of his precepts on the minds of those whom he 
taught, where he says, " But I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
haie you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persécute you ; that ye may be the chiidren of your 
Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust." Hère the divine Teacher evidently 
makes use of the sunshine and the rain, as évidences of 
that impartial love of God, which his precept requires of 
his disciples. Il seems that the teachers, of whom we 
speak, are afraid that their hearers should hâve too much 
confidence in the love and goodness of God, apprehending 
that they may thereby be led to neglect the use of those 
means, by which they may secure that love to themselves ; 
not considering the divine déclaration, that " we love him 
because he first loved us." 

With the weight of ail thèse* évidences of the love of 
our heavenly Father on our minds, let us now, for a 
moment, direct our eyes to Calvary, and behold what 
manner of love was there displayed. Did Jésus die for 
a few chosen friends, who had, by their good works, secured 
his favor ? He " gave himself a ransom for ail, to be 
testified in due time." For his murderers he prayed, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
As we hâve before quoted, " God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners. Christ died 
for us." Hère we behold v/hat manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we might be called the sons 
of God. This is that manner of love which, in Christ, is 
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set before us for an example. If we possess this love in 
our hearts, and if we praetise it in our lives, we are his 
disciples, He says, " By Ihis shail ail men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye hâve love one to anolher." 

When we read ihe history of the Christian charch, 
through many âges past, how rarely do we find the traces 
of this manner of love ! " Like angels' visits, few, and 
far between," does this divine glory appear. Much oftener 
do we see Christian against Christian, armed with fire 
and sword. Much more frequently do we meet with 
stakes and fagots. Such sights are sickening to the heart. 
But the day of antichrist, we hope, is wearing away,,and 
its darkness receding before the prevailing light of divine 
love. Let every Christian, of every sort and dénomination, 
steadily behold this manner of love ; drink deeply of its 
waters ; and walk in its light. Then will Zion appear in 
her garments of beauty, and the whole earth be filled with 
the glory of God. h. b. 



Art. XVIL 
The Attractions of the Cross. 



The Attractions of the Cross ; desi^ned to illustrate the leadingf 
Truths, Obligations, and Hopes of Christianity. By Gardiner Spring, 
D. D., New îork : M. W. Dodd. 1846. 

To the Jew, the cros» was a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greek it was foolishness ; but unto those who compre- 
hended its divine meaning, it was the power and wisdom 
of God. To thèse alone did it hâve attraction. To thèse 
it was the symbol of the highest moral glory ; and whether 
they were of the Jews, the Greeks, or the Barbarians, they 
found alike that it was made to them, of God, wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and rédemption. It fed 
their holiest aspirations by the sublime thoughts it suggest- 
ed ; it purified their affections by the beauties of holiness ; 
and it gave to their lives the wisdom and power of love. 

Thèse différent views of the cross manifestly prove that 
the power of the cross lies in the conceptions we form of 
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the death of Christ. <^ As a mau thinketb in his beart, so 
is he/' His cherished thoaghts cok>r fais impressions. He 
sees only as he ihinks. The crystalized vapor floating 
in the atmosphère is a wandering star^ if so he imagines ; 
and the cornet is a new-forraed agent of destraction, if so 
fais thought will hâve it. And so, in reversing the suppo* 
sition, and viewing the reaiity. This law of mind is not 
to be reversed by religion nor theology. It opérâtes in 
those departments of thought, as well as in the ordinary 
matters of conversation ; and no less in référence to the 
cross, than in respect to any other subject of méditation, 
" as a man thinketb in his heart, so is he." 

This idea bas an important bearing in référence to the 
preaching of Christ crucified — a great thème of apostolic 
preaching. We hear much, and we should hear much, of 
the attractions of the cross. The New Testament gîves 
them a promînent place. We recognize their présence 
every where, like the diffusive charms of a character in a 
high-wrought drama, who, ibough not always seen, is 
never forgotten. The heart is softened by the pathos, and 
strengthened by the energy, with which they are treated of. 
The attractions of the cross, like the attractions of the stars, 
the flowers, the sea, and the whole round of nature's 
beauties and harmonies, will never fade nor die. There 
they are, like the bow in the cloud, whose hues are the 
same now as in our childhood ; the same as when the 
first eye gazed upon them ; and there tbey will be forever. 
Science and philosophy will move on, and their advance 
will give new aspects to each and ail. The wondrous 
wisdom of the Creator will be more unfolded. Mind shall 
ever find an inexhaustible study in their make and rela- 
tions ; and, like the rays of the distant stars that are now 
travelling down to our earth to cheer some mariner on the 
broad océan in other years, so are new thoughts or ideas 
evolving from the study of the cross, that shall be needed 
to encourage some bold adventurer on the sea of truth 
and love. 

The attractions themselves of fhe cross, and the mînd's 
réception and entertainment of them, are separate matters. 
Their capacîty to impress, and the degree with which they 
impress us, are as separate as the sermon on the Mount 
and the hearts that heard it : — to some, it came with a 
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re-creatîng power on their cbaracters, so tbat they became 
as a house built upon a rock ; bat to others it died away, 
and they were still but as the dwelling boilt apon tbe sand 
of the sea-shore. 

Hère, then, is Christ cmeified ; in the record of the 
event, în the teachings of the symbol, and in the grand 
résulte on character, Christ is preached. But howlook we 
on ail thèse? Is tbe télescope rîght, or reversed ? That is 
Ihe question. Was the event not a resuit of the malice of 
the Jews, but a voluntary 9ffering of Jésus to take upon 
himseff, asa vîcarious sacrifice, the wrath of a God wbo 
would remove punishment, or sin, from bumanity, only by 
the substitution of an innocent being on "the central 
gallows of the universe?" If so, then the attraction df 
the cross centres in the self-sacrifice of Christ, but rises no 
higher, to any amiable vîew of the Fatber. The fatberly 
character of God is denied; and, as Paradise to Mahomet 
was " under the shadow of swords," so to us it is under — 
it cannot be above — the shadow of tbe sword that swnng 
from the hand of vindictive justice above tbe cross of 
Jésus. If there was a necessity for such a substitution, it 
is glorîous to see the offer of Jésus ; but ail the attraction 
which Ihis idea gives to him, it takes from the Deity. It 
is a crown which only one can wear. It is like those few 
examples of moral heroism — tbe oases of history — wbere 
the sacrifice of courtly glory, and princely ease, and lofty 
station, bas been made for tbe cause of comnK)n liberty ; 
such as tbe yielding of a ihrone near the Pharaoh, to w^n-k 
out deliverance from bis severity, for the brethren loved 
wilh a true Hebrew's love. " By faitb Moses, when he 
was corne to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh^s 
daughter ; choosing rather to suffer aifiiction with tbe peo- 
ple of God, tban to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
esleeraing the reproach of Christ greater riches tban tbe 
treasures in Egypt ; for he had respect unto the recompense 
of the reward." The " reproach of Christ,*' then, was en- 
dured before, by Moses ; and what was the reproach, but 
the reproach of serving God, in promoting the good of 
bumanity, allying himself with the lowly and oppressed, 
and throwîng, at one cast, his ail for their Kberty ? " And 
the Lord sald unto Moses, See, 1 hâve made thee a god to 
Pharaoh." We see a like purpose in the ordinance fulfilled 
VOL. III. 22 
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in the gift of Jésus Christ, the crucified. We cannot take 
the opposite view, for it utterly dislorts the intent of the 
record. Il makes a human sacrifice acceptable to God, 
when, as far back as Abraham's time, man was taught 
that his Maker asked nol for such offering. We shrink in 
horror as we behold the Jewish high-priest declaring it to 
ibe needful that one die, and not the whole nation pesish, 
and so delivering up Jésus to the death — ^^ innocent thougb 
he was ; and yet wiihout any horror, the same ihing is 
attribuled to a higher than Caiaphas, by the creeds of men, 
Caiaphas made him the vicar of the nation, thus exalling 
him to the rank of a martyr. But did we look upon him 
as voluntarily standing in that lot, it would give no beauty 
to the idea of the necessity for such a procédure. Caiaphas 
put forlh a superstition to cover up the deformity of his 
deed ; it is but the flimsiest gauze upon the ebony statue. 
The darkness is not hidden, and a breath reveals it ail. 
How attraction can be given to the popular view of the 
death of Christ, while it is utterly withheld from the high- 
priest's position, is not for us to explain. 

This is not a mère theological question. It is of the 
highest and gravest practicai character. We want the true 
spirit of the cro?s in our midst. Human sufTering requires 
it, The earth groans for want of it. Over-worked, hard- 
pressed, ignorant, starving, and debased humanity, imper- 
atively demands it. How little are the attractions of the 
cross really feit ! How few of the affections, the energetic 
and operative affections, are drawn forlh by it ! The cross 
is regarded ralher in a spirit that loves the pathetic, thaï 
delights to weep, to be melted by the anguish of distressed 
humanity, than as God would hâve it regarded. People 
love it as they love some funeral prayers — because they 
make them weep, and to them ihere is a luxury in such 
wo. They hâve not yet learned that the cross should be 
like true prayer, that quiets and soolhes, so that the énergies 
of the soûl are coUected, their might increased, as when 
Jésus came down from the mount of midnight prayer, and 
walked majestic upon the tempestuous waves of the sea. 
We should go to the cross to be strengthened, to become 
more resolute and determined in our pursuit of spiritual 
good. We should go there to see what sin bas done, and 
what love can do ; to learn the lessons that give the highest 
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moral sîgnificance to lîfe, and to sound the depths of ont 
being, that we may know the attraction of the cross, both 
as inviting our admiration, and exerting a motive force to 
draw us to holiness and love. And such wlU be the influ- 
ence of the cross to those who visit it aright. 

But some fear that our views wili weaken the influence 
oftiie cross. Let them be answered by a similitude : In 
an antique palace was discovered an ancient painting. It 
had attractions from many causes, besîdes the exécution of 
the picture itself ; but on cleaning it, hère and there were 
discovered glimpses of another work beneath the outward 
painting. Fear paused, lest the opération mîght spoil the 
outward, and the other not reward the toil and make good 
the loss. But the glimpses of the covered picture became 
more powerful than the whole of the other, and the work 
of unshrouding went on ; when lo ! a beautiful head of 
Christ was exposed to view. Eyes gazed till they wept, 
and the attractions of the first and modem painting were 
forgotten in the superior and transcendent attractions of the 
other. Thus the true glory of the cross has been hidden, 
and men are as fearful to remove the veils,lest they should 
lessen the power of the cross. But if they will patiently 
gaze, they shall see, at least, glimpses of hidden glory, that 
will prophesy bright results. liCt them heed the prophe- 
sies, and labor; and their reward shall be great in the 
superior attractions that shall surround the sacrifice of Christ. 

There is one striking différence between the popular 
view of the attractions of the cross, and our view of them. 
On this I design to dwell, as a thème of the highest and 
most direct practical character, though involving many 
points of theology. The popular view appeals to the love 
of outward glory — the pride whîch makes it difficult to 
be humble and yield a high station ; but the other appeals 
to the human affections, with their infinité weallh of deep 
and strong sympathies, 

This view of the subject has been suggested by th4 
perusal of the work at the head of this article. The name 
of that volume was peculiarly pleasant. We took it up 
and opened it with eagerness. But names are not always 
things ; and the work gave us no new insight into the 
glory of the cross. We love the work that speaks to us 
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of Christ ÎD siiçh $]ntonner qm3 BOf^ebooksof travel;desoriib^ 
tbe attractions of scènes and places, so as to carry us there- 
in imagination. I once read soroe graphie sketches of 
Jérusalem and its environs, that were so impressive, tba^ 
every night, for a week al least, I was there, îamiliar wilh; 
every spot, and at home with ail I met. Ând such im- 
pressive power I hoped to meet in Dr, Spring's volugiei, 
but I found it not. I jpurneyed with it, and il only made 
tbe jars and discords of railway travelling more répulsive ; 
and, as I shut my eyes to " make pictures," no sweet and 
touching visions of love âoated before me. I thought 
upon ihe views presented by the writer, and I did not 
wonder thaï, with such views of the Deity, he sbould deem 
any form of the doctrine of the final restoration of ail 
mankind, as " a vain hope, a ^oul-destroying delusioa."^ 
Thaï " error," he says, in continuation, " proceeds upon a, 
false estimaie of the great work of rédemption, aod of the^ 
grecU difficuUy ofsaving men at all^ And yet he tells us^. 
" the divine purposes are ail accomplished." At " the lasfe 
day," history will be but " the record of executed purppse^. 
of God."^ He boldly takes the position that the *' actual 
purpose of the cross was noi to save ail ; " and that those 
wbo are saved, cannol attribute their salyation^ to ^< any 
fbreseen faith and holiness ; for thèse are His gifts, and 
tbe very ihings which the cross seçiires."' " The purpose 
i» a restricled purpose, and limited to Christian lands, and 
to tbose in Christian lands who become acq^uainted with 
him wbom God has sent There are entire nra^ions wbom 
be bas given over to a reprobate mind, and lefi under tbe 
veils of ignorance and erron Men are born in millionsf 
during agesof darkness^ over which they had no control;. 
and in lands of darkness where their bktb and résidence^ 
are determined by a providence that is above them. They 
dwell in the darkness and shadow of death ; and becaus^ 
they hâve not the means of salvatîon, they cannot bave itS; 
hopes."* This is, indeed, to exhibit the sovereignty of 
God ; bUît what a Sovereign is thus made manifest ! The 
stupendoys and utter waste of soûls involved in the exe^ 
eution of his purposes, mighl well make the hm^sI trustfi^ 
stagger in their faith» And yet be speaks of an '^ all- 
Sjufiicieat rédemption," and attempts to give an aspeçL ci 
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tiniversality to the médiation of Christ. That this aepcct 
of universality can be but tlie faintest shadow, îs évident 
from h is' assertion, thî^t the purpose of the cross is limited 
by the terms of it, to believers only, and consequently to 
but a small part of mankind. The " millions " born and 
dying where they hâve nol " the means of salvation," and 
coitsequently "cannot hâve its hopes," are a more fearfal 
monument, to speak of the character of a Sovereign's pur- 
poses, than the millioned-scuU pillar of barbarian cruelty. 
And with this awful exhibition of " executed purposes " 
before him, he attempts to grapple with the grand testi- 
mony of the Seriptures as to the extent of rédemption. 
Yet he can do nothing but refer to the Universalist, and 
thus excite a préjudice against the fulness ofthe testimony 
that Jésus died for ail — that he tasted death for every man; 
and hence he says, that when we " read of Christ's taking 
away the sins of the world, and that he died for ail, it must 
mean what none but the rashest Universalist befieves, or 
that his Son was set forth to be such a propitiation as is 
amply sufficient for the salvation of ail mankind, if ail 
should repent and believe." ^ And yet " millions " are 
born and die where there is no opportunity for evangelical 
repentance! Dr. Owen is quoted to define this incon- 
gruity, and he tells us what was the character of the Will 
that lies back of ail the doings connected with the cross. 
Hear him : " Sufficient was the sacrifice of Christ for the 
rédemption of the whole world, and for the expiation of 
ail the sins of ail and every man in the world. That it 
should be applied^ made a price for them, and become 
bénéficiai to them according to the worth that is in it, is 
externat \o it, and doth not ari«e from it, but merely dépends 
on the intention and will of God." ^ The resuit, then, is, 
that " the intention and will of God," whose " purposes 
are ail accomplished," is to give but^a small conquesl at 
last to the rédemption of Christ, though the worth of the 
médiation is infinité ! 

The view of Christ's suflferings offered in thèse pages, 
is of the most répulsive character. His suflFerings " were 
pénal, because they were inflicted by justice, and imposed 
as a légal sentence. They were executed in the form of 
justice ; and, though not the penalty of the law incurred, 

5p. 96. «p. 99. 
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were accepted in place of ît, a& a fuH équivalent ." ''^ A 
référence is roade lo Ihe Leviiical sacrifices, and* the asser- 
tkni is, that '^ the punishment due to the offender was trans- 
ferred to tbe appoioted sacrifice ; and its great design we^ 
a significant préfiguration of tbat great act of divine justice 
wblch imposed upon the Lamb of God sins not hia 
own." ^ This view of tbe Levitical sacrifices is Xbe great 
error that beclouds tbe judgment of Cbristians, and preyents 
a true perception of the attractions of the cross. Tbey 
were acte of worship, and not aubstittUes for tbe divine 
penalties against sin. They are always to be classed witb 
the " spiritual sacrifices " under tbe new dispensalion of 
trath, and thus are to be regarded as the sooTs expression 
of bornage, contrition, and pénitence towards God. Act3 
of worship merely, are not conipara,ble wlih the value 
of deeds of rectitude and love, in tbe New Test^cnent; 
and as to tbe Old, bave we a necessity for repeating tbe 
words of Jesu3, " Go and learn what that meaneih, I will 
bave mercy, and not sajQrîfice." ^ If David had not under* 
stood this préférence in tbe Beity, he wo^ld not ba,ve 
declared a broken spirit and contriteness of heart more 
acceptable tban oulward sacrifices.^^ .With thèse pledn 
facts before us, it is the higbest presumption to speak of 
tbe deaih of Chfist as a vicarious sacrifice, i^volving tbe 
idea tbat on bim was inâtcted tbe punishment due to us 
aUi. Only guitt eau feel punishment, and only on tbe 
guilly can justice even attenipt to infiiot it. Where no 
guilt is, tbe infliction of capital punisliiinent cfiupuot but 
outrage every sentiment of justice. " Surely God will not 
do wiokedly; neither will tbe Almigbty pervert judgraenU'* 
But Dr. Spring, in treating of tbe attraction of the cross, 
tells us that " tbe fiâmes of justice burned against God's 
well-beloved S<>n." " " We fix our eyes on the cross, and 
feel that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of tbe living 
Qod."^^ " It was not the death of one that be was abou^ 
to endure, but tbe concentrated wratb of God which bis 
violated law dËenounced on rmUions,^^^^ Martyrs always 
sufier from tbe cruelty of some power ; and with bis views 
of tlie dea4h of Christ, Dr. Spring may well say, " The 
testîonony of Christ is the testimony of the Prince of mar- 

'p.50. 9Mattîx. ja "p. 38. Wp. 10. 
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^ra.'^ But ta him the wrath which Christ swffered wa» 
aot the wr^th of man. JV^ost singujarly, in this connection, 
i^ the absurdity of the doctrine o? the Trinity brought into 
view. The scène in Gethsemane is alluded to, when 
Jesa9 " began to be sore am^zed and very heavy," and as 
he was about to endure '^ the concentrated wcath of God," 
wç are told, ^ it is no marvel that he wa& afraid." ^^ But 
in reCeretice to the same scène, as thongh some ipight 
ipax vel if qo other reason than the conaing '' concentrated, 
wrath of God " was given for his fear, it is said, " His fear 
was probabiy excited, not only by the invading sufferings, 
but by the appréhension^ that he roight not hâve strength 
foB the unequalled trial. In this fear, he was relieved by a 
spécial messenger from heaven. And there appeared aa 
^gel ftpm heaven sirengihening him." And, without 
hésitation, it is added, '^ Wonderfal proof of his humilia- 
tion qind suffering, that, at such an hour, a créature should 
af>pear to minister to his Creator! " The fear, the weak- 
Qess, and the dependence of the Creator, hère involved, 
i|iie top vepugnant to reason and Scripture to be contem- 
pl^ited with aoy thing but pity for the believers in such 
oreeds. With such a faith, who can find attractions where 
the Cveator dies ! And yet the cross is intended to " im- 
press upon our hearts a sen^e of his boundless love and 
meicy!"^^ 

The cros& was indeed iiitended to irapress us with ^ 
sensé of the boundless love and mercy of God, but thiâ 
impression can be made only by a far différent view of the 
oïoss than such a picture as^ makes Calvary more terrible 
than the naount that " burned with fire," where were 
^^ blackness, darkness, and tempest." " A right conception 
of what is included in the cross, insures," says Dr. Spring. 
" a right conception of every important doctrine cont^ned 
in the Bible." ^^ We aocept the proposition, and in viçw 
of it repeat the apostolic déclaration, that by the grâce qf 
God Jésus tasted deatb for every man." This is the 
" right conception " of the cross. How différent is il from 
the view contemplated ! It is the very antipodes of the 
popular doctrine; for that assures us that Jésus suffered 
the " concentrated wrath of God^! " The Scriptures would 

1* p. 10. There is na record that speaks of Jésus beinf afraid, 
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impre^s us with the wondrous grâce of God as exbibited 
in the cross, for "God commendeih his love toward u«, in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." " God 
was tn Christ, reconciling the world unto himself;" and 
hence the rainîstry of Christ îs the minisiry of réconcilia- 
tion. On the çlouds that hung around the cross, the rain- 
bow shines. Far above ail the clouds that men beheld, 
reigned the Sun of infinité love — the Father to whom the 
dying prayer of Jésus was addressed, and into whose 
hands, in the last pang of mortality, he commended his 
spîrit. 

We hâve one more extract to make from the work be- 
fore us, and this will présent the point of contrast to which 
we referred, in speaking of the appeai which the popular 
view of the cross makes to the love of outward glory, 
rather than to human affection. The prophet said of the 
Messiah, that he should see of the travail of his soûl and 
be satisfied, ^ and we delight to unité this with the philan* 
thropy of Jésus, and find much joy in meditating upon the 
glorious extenl of that rédemption which shall satisfy 
Christ. Dr. Spring tells us, " It was indeed a mighty 
movement in heaven to show mercy to a part of our guilty 
and wrelched race. God has nol told us how many there 
are, but he has told us that they are numerous enough to 
give to the Saviour of the world the most exulling triumph 
over his indignant adversary, and to satisfy him for ail his 
humiliation and shame, and agonies of his incarnation and 
death."^» 

Hère, at first sight, but " a part " of the human race are 
înterested in " the mighty movements in heaven " in be- 
half of the guilty and wretched. This makes the scheme 
of rédemption wanting in that moral grandeur, which the 
élément of universality alone can give to any project. It has 
no afïinity with the sublime beauty of the prospect which 
spreads out before us, as we meditate on the assurance of 
Jésus, " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
ail men unto me."^ 

It is aiso implied, that the rédemption of but a part of 

our revolted race will be enough to satisfy Christ! But 

hère let us pause with profound thought, for hère we may 

detect why it is that the attraction of the cross is so viewed 

I8i8. Hii.lL 19pp. 79, 80. »Johnxii.32. 
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require— trae pbilaqthropy. " The ipighty rooveineat in. 
heayen to ^bow miercy to a part o£ our guilty and wretcbed 
race^" proposes a sufficient, ibough limited result» to, 
satisfy-T— i^Ao^? Not Ihe Christ ibat was crucified; not 
that meek and gentle being who feit a sympalby for ail 
the woes of bumanity ; not him whose miracles were. 
wouders of compassion, and whose love in deaih accorded, 
well wilh bis life of beuevolence. No ; il is a Christ wbo. 
is supposed to be the Deity, veiling himself in ilesh, and 
dwelling on earih as though encompassed with our wants. 
and ingrmities, and receiving, ai last, after reassuming tbe 
Godhead^ a part of our race as a. satisfaction fou bis 
humiliation and shame, bis agonies in bis iiicarnation and 
death. Not a word said about love ! Not a syllablë of 
compassion! Not a bint of satisfaction to sympathie^ 
that yearned for mankind ! Hère is ibe secret laid open. 
It is the humiliation and shame and pain, that engrossed 
tbe thonghts ; it is to thèse that the imagination is directed; 
and iheology asks for a reward for thèse — sometbing that 
sha)! satisfy tbe spirit that tbus bumbled itself, and '^ en- 
dured tbe cross."' I bless God that in tbp record wbere 
tbe enduring of tbe. cross is spoken of, it is also wûtten, 
that be ** des^se(ix\\e sham^." ^^ l r^ad tbere tbe grand; 
lesson of tbe Master's life. He despised tbe sbjarpe wblcb 
was atlached to any duty, to any sacrifice required by 
prinçiple. He tbat despisesi tbe shame coonected. vtrilh 
sonae deed of moral berotsm, dotes, not asl^ a selfisb reward, 
for so doing* No ; in the loftinessof spirit, in tbe sublime* 
aspiration which kindles the entbusiasm tbat braver ail 
dangers and bardsbips, there abides a grea;t and grand re-» 
ward. 

When Washington aecepted tbe command of tbe forces of: 
the United Colonies, be did it in tbe face of tbe laugh of aU 
Europe. But be proved tbe nobleness of bis soûl, by de- 
spising tbe shame — by giving no. beed to it — by being ab- 
sprbed in the greatness of the work befor^ him. We do 
not crowji him with the fadeless laurel because oC bis de- 
spisiiig tbe shame, but because of tbe nobleness of souL 
tbat made him despise it. And so with Jésus. It is bi3^ 
love — bis bpQndlesa, deep, uiidying love, tbat wakeos our 
sVHeh. xiL 2l 
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admiration. When we read of hîs beîng satisfied for the 
travail of his soûl, we do not think merely of his humilia- 
tion and shame, but of the love that animated him, and 
we askforaresull, a consummation, that shall answer that 
love — that shall fully respond to the forgiveness on the 
cross, and that throws around it a halo of unapproachable 
glory when compared wlth the highest honors of men. It 
was not because he was humbled — it was not because of 
the circumstances of shame with whîeh he was surrounded 
— it was not the agonies of the garden and of Calvary, 
that alone constiluted the labor of Christ's souL No! 
There was somelhing that wresiled with ail thèse, and 
conquered them ; something that hâs made the cross 
symbolical of whatever is tender and amiable, gentle and 
forgiving. This constitutes the attraction of the cross! 
This makes the golden ornament a fit type of unconquer- 
able love. With the eyes fixed upon it, the dying martyr, 
amid the thousand-tongued fire,can forgive from the heart, 
and pray for his bilterest enemy, " Lay not this sin to 
their charge." 

This makes the theology of the cross a matter of the 
highest practical importance and utility. It is not a theory 
meeting and attempiing to réfute a theory, thought wrest- 
ling with thought ibr more exercise. No ; it takes hold 
upon this idea, Was Christ's labor of soûl a work to sub- 
due a dislike of humiliation — a wrestling, like an exiled 
king — Napoléon at Helena — with the shame of his con- 
dition ? or was it an infinitely higher matter? As was 
the Master, so should the disciple be. We raust take up 
our cross and follow him. Is the shame which sinful man 
attaches to an unpopular virtue to be wresiled with, or 
despised ? That is the question. Are we to be borne 
hither and thither by it, or, planting our feet on the rock of 
principle, " smile at the dagger and defy its point ? " As 
is our choice, so will be the élévation of our character. 

I fear that the cross, in another than the ancient sensé, 
has become a stumbling-block. Men are rebuked for their 
love of the pride of station and circumstance. They are 
told of the instability of wealth, famé, and power, and they 
are invoked by ail the fires of nobleness that slumber in 
their veins, to throw from them that regard for outward 
State — a regard which makes raany live for years in a gilded 
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coffin and a jewelled shroud. And then, as thongh neg- 
lectful of the impression desired to be made, the chief 
delight of the preacher scems to be in pictaring the gran- 
deur which Christ gave np in his incarnation ; and the 
aim is to exalt him rather by such descriptions, than by the 
exhibition of a world-embracing love — a wisdom,a good- 
ness, and an energy, corresponding to the wants of sinfui 
hamanity. By his moral greatness he poured contempt 
upon the pride of kings. It is ^' the mind that makes the 
body rich," and Christ the place. For our sakes he did 
become poor; he companioned with the humble and 
lowly. They needed his présence and favor. They are 
the vvorld's hope and strength, but hâve been trampled 
upon and despised. He had povver to be enthroned in 
the very palace of weaith, or to be seated ou the heights of 
splendor. The vision in the wilderness, when spirit was 
conquering flesh, was not ail a dream. As we see him 
seeking the humble home in Capernaum, or bending his 
way towards Bethany, we do not honor him by imagining 
that, as he passed by the palaces of opulence in Jérusalem, 
he had to wrestle with ambition's thoughts. No! The 
glory of Christ's thoughts surpassed ail outward state. He 
was humbled only in the sight of men, for the Falher was 
with him in his lowliness. He who is d guest with God, 
need not ask for palace-doors to open, or the freedom of 
a city. 

Hère, then, rests the true power of wisdom — the attrac- 
tion of the cross. It is the love, the melting, subduing, 
and regenerating love of Jésus. No lightnings of wrath 
flash from Calvary. The bleeding brow o£ the Anointed 
wears no thorns which vindictive cruelly from on high 
placed there. The javelin that pierced his side, and 
reached to his heart, was not darted from the heavens. 
No; by the grâce of God — in the exécution of the 
purposes of infinité compassion, and in unity of spirit 
with the Father's love, — he tasted death for every man ; 
and as there we look, on that death, we see bow love for 
man, God-inspired love, can subdue ail that would answer 
evil by evil, and how God speaks through his Son to 
correct ail misconceptions of his character. " He that 
spared not his own Son, but freely gave him up for us ail," 
will, with him, give us ail things necessary to spiritual 
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growth and bappiness. Theré shîne tbe attractions of fhe 
cross. They find their centre in the frteéness ôf God% 
love ; and, radiating frora that point, go ail tbe rays df 
spiritual light and beauty. Tbe sin of man fastened thfe 
Saviour to the accursed tree ; isin blinded tbe eye to bfe 
lovelincss ; sin made the Jews reveal in tbeîr own charac- 
ters the mdral bideousness that was abhorrent, as theyread 
of il in the olden prophecies ; sin chose tbe nails, and 
drove them through the hands «nd feet ôf Mary's Son ! 
There we see what sin can do — bow ît can make us war 
against our highest good, and crucify onr best frîend! 
And ihere, in the love that was true to its pnrpose, not- 
withstanding ail this sin, we see the glory of divine 
goodness — a goodness that was pictured in the parable df 
the prodigal and bis falber — a goodness that was *' kînd 
to the unlhankful and evil." Tbe more this love sbihes 
ont, the more awful ^ppears tbe sin of those wbo crucified 
tbe Prince of life, and the nrtore we are drawn to the 
Saviour by the most powerfal attraction. There is no 
attraction lîke love, standing up an)id tbe wreck of its 
holiesl hopes, and the scattered sanctities df home, baffled 
on every side, scornéd and trampled upon, disregardèd by 
a corruption that seems steeled against the commonést 
feelings ; and, notwithstanding all,faithful to the rbissîdn 
of goodness! It may die of a broken heart ; but o«t df 
that broken heart shall steal a sweetness that shall nevèr 
die. The history of such an one attracts the admiration 
of tbe world, and the bornage of the heart's tears is freely 
paid to it. AU this is seen in tbe cross of Christ ; and thus 
viewed, it can never be a stumbling-block, mncb less càn 
ît be foolishness. Somelimes, indeed, the cHngrng df a 
buman heart to the object of its affection, despîte the out- 
rages which a moral madness bas wrought, is deemed 
foolishness, but only on earth — nevér in heaven. How 
long hâve the spîrits that do our Father's bidding, watched 
around us, 

" Arid aîl for love, and nothîng for retrwd.** 

How faithful is the love of our Maker and Refdeetnèr, 
that gives us the promise of fulfilling the grand plan of tbe 
rédemption, and utters in the gospel the song of good 
will that commenced in heaven. That mighty movement 
was mighlier tban many bave dreamed. It proposed to 
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show rnércy to our guilty and wretched race, without the 
exception of a single soûl. That is the glorious light tbat 
shone in the face of Jésus Christ, and that gives lo the 
cross an unutterable attraction. 

The attraction of the cross is to be felt rather than 
described. Take the records and read, wiihout any regard 
to the subtle metaphysics of the schools, and there wiU 
come to the soui a holy révérence for the adhérence to 
principie, the meek forbearance, and the heavenly forgive- 
ness, manifested in the last hours of the Son of Grod. We 
take the incidents of the crucifixion too much in fragmenta, 
and do not group them togeiher. But only thus can we 
see the attraction of the cross. The poet heard the 
sparrow's notes, and, fiiled with delight as he drank in the 
melody, he thoaght he would ever hâve the sweetness of 
that songster near him ; he caught the bird and bore it 
home ; but the song pleased not there as when heard where 
God had placed the sparrow, because he " brought not 
home the river and the sky." Atheism once exuhed at 
finding a bird with what seemed a malformed bill, an 
essential evii ; but when the bird was traced to its owa 
woods, where the dark pines lifted their tall spires to 
heaven, there, in merriest mood, was the cross-bili em- 
ployed to lift as a lever the scales of the pine-cone, and to 
draw into the mouth the weicome seeds. So when the 
exclamation of Jésus on the cross, in which the anguish 
of his soûl found expression, has been taken from its re- 
lations by a violation of truih, it is made by some to signify 
that God then poured the " seven vials" of wrath at once 
upon his devoted head ; and by others it is so interpreted 
as to derogate from the perfect trust of Jésus. But viewed 
in the proper light, it serves to shed a glory on the death 
of Christ It proves the frankness of the Saviour. He 
was always sincère ; and this exclamation thus proves that 
not with stoical hardness was he enduring the agonies of 
the time, but with ail the sensibilities that made him weep 
at the grave in Bethany. He refused to drink the stupify- 
ing draught, because he would be the possessor of his fuU 
reason to " endure the cross." Group together what he 
bore and suffered ; the outward pains, and the intensity of 
thought, his fidelity of love to his mother, his disciple, 
and his enemies, and then marvel, if you can, that for 
VOL. III. 23 
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one moment an overpowering agony should come. He 
expressed ihal agony, but he immedialely seems to hâve 
referred il lo bodily weakness, and exclaimed, " I thirst ! " 
Then, in the momentary relief which follows the fierce 
throes of a violent paroxysm, he uttered, " Il is finished ! " 
and ihen, in ihe serenily of immorlal hope, he died, when 
the words of filial trust had jusl passed bi» lips, " Falher ! 
inlo thy bands I commend my spiril." 

O, when ihe dark and lerrible bour cornes to man, when 
wild delirium is foreshadowed, and the universe is 
becoming a blank, the soûl renews ils strenglh by easling 
ils eye lo Ihe cross! To ihe body is then Iraced what 
mighi olherwise be deemed a hopeless abandonment of 
the soûl. I bave seen ihe Christian, wilh a face dark with 
the writhings of bodily anguish, find attraction in that 
feature of ihe cross; and the poor bigot, who would deny 
to the dying sufTerer the possession of a sufficing faith, 
because of some wanderings of mind, bas feli rebuked 
when reminded of the speech of Jésus. 

The cross is ail beautiful, il is ail attraction. It rebukes 
the attempl to drown reason, and animâtes to the firm 
endurance of evil. Il sanctifies fidelity to home-affections, 
and the trust to virtuous friendship. It inspires the truest 
heroism, and bids us remeraber the union of body and 
mind. Il opens the true source of renovating energy ia 
the Father's love. Il prompts to a forgetfulnçss of human 
scorn and conlempt, in the unswerving adhérence to 
elernal iruth ; and over ail, and above ail, and through ail, 
it makes the mild light of forgiving and enduring love to 
shine, without a shadow to darken its beauty. 

We should go lo the cross lo see and feel ail this — it is 
ail ihere. And beyond this, we should confess the mystic 
union of thaï death with the salvation of our race. Il bas 
such a union ; and we gratefuUy own the knowledge of it, 
and of faith in its complète efficiency. We can speak of 
the cross, remembering thé assurance of the august 
Sufferer, " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth," — 
speaking of the death he should die, — " will draw^ ail 
men unto me ; " and we can use ihe language of confi- 
dence concerning the relation of thaï fact and the destiny 
of our race, as heirs, through infinité grâce, of immorlal 
life. The ground of our hope is to us as certain as the 
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reality of the fact that Christ died. We can speak of it 
with the same fulness and earnestness as our author 
speaks of "justification," whieh he says îs " matured, the 
moment of belief — once, forever. It varies not with theîr 
changeful frames and feelings, nor wilh the mutable 
évidences of piety viril hin their own bosoms ; because it 
rests on ihe great fact that never changes — ihe Redeemer's 
obédience to ihe dealh of the cross." ^ Many a day may 
be passed " under Ihe hidings of God'sface; " he says, 
" you may lose your hold on the cross, but the cross will 
not lose ils hold on you."^ 

Why shonld we not value more the symbol, instead of 
yielding it to one portion of Christendom ? There may be 
a horror of symbols, as superstitions as is a blind dévo- 
tion to them. While intellect is united with matter, it 
must look through matter to get at spirit. The universe 
is but a symbol. The humblest and frailest form of matter 
may become dear to us by the infusion of a thought, a 
memory, an association. And for no good reason can we 
reject the use of the form of the cross as a symbol, while 
we acknowledge that ail things affect us only accordingly 
as intellectual and spiritual associations are connected witb 
them. Protestant chiidren seem to hâve more love of the 
symbol of the cross, than their seniors. I shall not forget 
the impression made on my mind in favor of that form, by 
the holy face which gave a charm to the aifectionate tones 
and words of a liitle boy, who paused in his play to speak 
to me. He had a kite which he had been trying to 
ornament, and, with some sirips of gold paper, he had 
formed the cross upon il. He sat for awhile silently con- 
templaling, as he gazed on the symbol there, and then 
spake to me : "I love to look at the cross," said he, " for 
it makes me ihink of Jésus, and I love to think of Jésus, 
for I never think of him withoul remembering little Mary. 
It is good, is it not? I know," he continued, " what 
Jésus came inlo this world for — to save us from oqr sins ; 
he was our Saviour, and he is our Saviour." I trust he 
will never lose his hold on that symbol. It will be to him 
a' means of spiritual power, for that îs an aîd which 
reminds us of our spiritual relations, and inclines us to 
religions thought. Thus^a little child " may be placed 
" in the midst of the disciples." h. b — n. 

«p. 116. »pp. 117, 118. 
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Art. XVITI. 
Justin Martyr; or^ tke Orthodox Faith^ A, D. 150-165. 

8. Justmi Philosophi et Manyris Opéra. RecensuîU Prologomenis 
AdDotatione ac Versione instruxit, Indicepqoe adjeeit Joann. CaroU 
Theod. Otto, Jeoensis Philoeophiie Doctor, Tbeolo^ue Candidatus, 
Societatid Latinsï Jenensis et Historico-Theologicte Lipsiensis Sodalis 
Ordinarius. Prsfatus est L. F. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, Professor 
Jenensis. Jente etc. 1842. 8vo. 2 Tom.* 

It will be recollected, perbaps, tbat the Âpostolical 
Fathers, whom we.passed u»der review in an article, 
some lime ago,^ were supposed to represent pretly fuUy 
the State of opinioii in ihe common mass of Orthodox 
ChrÎHtians, during the first half of the second century. 
We noay reasonably infer tbat the sanne sentimenta cob- 
tinued to prevail, in that party, for a coBsiderable time 
afterwards ; since it îs not asuai for the people at large, iit 
any party, to change thelr gênerai views at once, especialty 
tkeir accnatonied modes of thinking, even tboagh a new 
set of teachers appear at their head. Still, in examining 
the Christian remains of that period, tbere îs a remarkable 
fact which cannot but strike every observing reader^ 
namely, that, when he passes onward from the works of 
the Apostolical Fathers, he snddenly and forever loses 
sight of their peculiar forms of thought, and enters^ at a 
step, on a séries of ecclesiastical writiogs very differeni 
from theird in style, literary culture, and range of spécula* 
tion. This indicates that a new élément was then gaining 
the ascendency in the Orthodox party. Let it be reinem- 
bered, that the whole body of professed Christian» was^ at 
rtiat time, divided off, or ratber was in the process of 
dividing off, into three grand parties, as we hâve heretofore 
shown: the Judaizing sects ; the Gnostic heretics; and 
the Catholic or Orthodox church. What we w^ould her© 

* Tn the following article, when quotiDg Justin, w6 shall refer to the^ 
t^piersoî Otto's édition; but as this, though the latest, is not the 
moet common, we shall also give the page of the " Editio CoJoniensis,** 
which is marked in the side margins of many of the subséquent edittons^ 

1 Universaiist Quarterly, vol. i. art xzvtii. 
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remark, is, that even the Orthodox church îtself may be 
distingaished, though not properly speaking divided, iato 
two classes : the great mass of common, uneducaled be- 
lievers, on one hand ; on the other, the smaller, but more 
iniluential, number of scholars, who had been converted 
for the nnost part from the Greek schools of philosophy, 
and who were about to take the lead in fasbioning the 
ecclesiastical doctrine. 

We now introduce Justin Martyr, as representing, 
generally, the state of opinion in this latter class, about the 
middie of the second century. He was not, indeed, the 
first to bring the Greek philosophical spéculations into the 
church. We discover, by casual notices left us, that thèse 
éléments were at work there, before his day ; probably, 
from the very time of the apostles. As early at least as 
the reign of Hadrian, (say, A. D. 120-130,) there was 
Aristides, "an éloquent Athenian philosopher," who pre- 
sented to that emperor an Orthodox Apology for the 
Christians, but still retained his philosophie dress and 
profession. A very signiûcant facl ! the natural inference 
from which is confirmed by the observation of Jérôme, 
that bis work was interwoven with philosophical notions, 
and that he was afterwards imitated by Justin.^ Other 
instances are probable ; as in the case oi Quadratus, who 
also, about the same time, presented an Apology for the 
Christians, to the same emperor; and of Agrippa Castor, 
" a very learned man," who wrote against the 'Gnostic 
heretic, Basilides. AU thèse works, however, hâve 
perished ; so that, on looking back, in our day, through 
the ecclesiastical writings now extant, we see the philo* 
sophico-Christian spéculations first comè out into plain 
view in the works of Justin Martyr. He may, therefore, 
be regarded as forming, for us, an important epoch in 
dogmatic history. 

The very scanty biographical notices we hâve of him, 
will be usefui in showrng the course of his religious 
development, and in fixing his position in the Christian 
community. He w^as born, doubtless of Greek parents, 

2 " Aristides philosophus apologeticum pro Christiania 

obtulit, contextam philosophorum sententiis; qiiem imitatus postea 
Justinus," &c. Hieron. Ep. 83, ad Magnam. 0pp. Tom. iv. p. 656. 
éd. Benedict 

23* 
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a! Flavia Neapolis, the ancient Sichem, in Samaria, 
probably belween A. D. 89 and 103. Accordingly, be 
grew up, a heaihen, under the shadows of Mount Bbal 
and Mount Gerizzim, and within sight of Jacob's well. 
During the early part of his lîfe, the remnant of Jews, left 
in Palestine after the destruction of their country, was "an 
abhonring unto ail flesh ; " and this inay help to account 
for the apparent fact that he never had any sympathy, nor 
perhaps much inlercourse, with them, and that he was 
utterly ignorant both of the ancient Hebrew and of their 
later dialect. Like many others of the seriously disposed 
heathens, in that skepiical âge, he felt an unappeasable 
longing ibr divine truth and religious peace. Thèse he 
sou^ht, of course, in the schools of philosophy ; first 
among the Stoics, then among the Peripatelics or followers 
of Aristotle, and afterwards among the Pythagoreane. 
But ail in vain. At length he applied to the Platonisis; 
and their niode of contemplating incorporeal essences, 
especially their peculiar theory of " ideas," seemed to give 
wings to bis mind. With his characteristic enthusiasm 
and credulity, he conûdentlv hoped ère long to attain to 
the direct contemplation of God. To pursue his médita- 
tions undisturbed, he retired into a solitude near the sea. 
But hère he aoïidentally met with an aged raan, a Chris- 
tiàn it appears, who soon convineed him that the method 
prescribed by the philosopher» could never lead him to 
his object ; and who recommended, for this purpose, the 
writings of the propbets, " They are far more ancient," 
said he, with référence to the great authority whîch 
antiquity then bore, — "they are lar more ancient than 
" ail who are regarded as philosophers. Blessed and just 
" men, and dear to God, they spoke by the divine Spirit, 
•* and foretold future events, that are now taking place. . . 

" He who reads and believes them, will be 

" thoronghiy instritcted in the beginning and end of things, 
** [the great points of inquiry, then,] and in the subjects 
" which a philosopher ought to know. They use no 
" proofs ; for theîï* testimony to the truth is above ail need 
"of proof; and, then, the past and présent fidfilment of 
" their prédictions compels us to believe them, — though 
" they are indeed worthy to be believed even on account of 
" the wonders they pertormed. They celebrated God, the 
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" Father and Maker of the universe, and annonnced his 

** son, Christ. But, before ail Ihings, pray ihat 

" the gâtes of lîght may be opened to thee ; for none can 
" perceive and understand thèse things, save such as God 
** and his Christ endow wilh wisdom." ' Justin had, on 
some former occasion^ been struck by the fearlessness of 
the Christian martyrs in meeting deaih, and had feit that 
tlie popuiar charge, of licentiousness, against such men, 
eould not be true. When he reflected, now, on the old 
man^s words, he was seized with a strong désire to read 
the Works of the prophets and apostles ; and on examining 
tfaem, for the first time as it would seem, he found there 
"^the only sound and useful philosophy. In this way, and 
"by this means," adds he, "I .became a philosopher," — 
împlying that,to him,the gospel had the peculiar character 
of a pliiiosophical System. Indeed, he sometimes calls it 
by this name,^ and every where regards the intimations of 
it in the Old Testament as one of the sources whence the 
genuine éléments in the Greek spéculations were borrowed 
or stolen. 

Such was hî? conversion. It has been usually dated, 
on conjecture, a little after A. D. 130. None can question 
the earnestness of his piety, and his entire devotedness to 
bis religion. It was a new iife, thoroughly pervading his 
soûl. But he always retained his faith in many of the 
Platonic principles, especially in the theory of intellectual 
" ideas/' by which he also developed some of his Christian 
doctrines ; and he never laid aside either the robe, or the 
profession, of a philosopher. He became, however, Ec* 
lectic rather than exclusively Platonic, in his spéculations. 
It would seem that he soon left Palestine. Whether he 
went to Alexandria in Egypt, the hot-bed of his peculiar 
species of Eclecticism, is uncertain ; and the only ground 
for supposing that he "was ever in Ephesus, is, that the 
scène of his Dialogue has been said, by Eusebius, to be 
laid there. About A. D. 150, we find him at Rome, or its 
neighborhood ; where he remained, perhaps the larger part 

3 Diatog. c. 7^ p. 224, D« 225^ See also, Apol. ii. c. 12, p. 50. 

4 Dialog. cum Tryph. cap. 2, p. 218, C. This passage is sometimes 
quoted as an example of Justin's homage to philosophy. But by 
philosophy, hère, he means the supposed philosophy of the Scriptures. 
See tfae following context to cap. 8. 
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of the time, lill the end of his life. Hère, he addressed a 
very bold and earnest Apology for the Christians, to the 
Emperor Antoninus Ptus; and another, to the succeeding 
emperor, Mareus Aurelius, A. D. 160-162. In ihe^e, he 
seeks, not only to défend his breihren, but also to demon- 
Btrate Chrimianity against heathenisnn. It was probabiyat 
Rome, too, that he wrote his dialogue with Trypho, in 
which he argues the got^pel, at considérable lengih, with 
the Jews. We hâve, therefore, in thèse three works, a 
pretty full exhibition of his sentiments in their mutual 
relations as a systematic whole, and aiso în the bearings, 
which he al least supposed they had, on both of the prom- 
inènt religions of his day. The other pièces, that now go 
under his name, are of somewhat doubtful genuineness. 

At lengih, the fate he had seen many of his brethren 
suffer, and which he had for some lime expected, came 
upon himself. By the agency of his enemy, Crescens, a 
Cynic philosopher, he was arraigned at Rome, and led 
forth to marlyrdom, about A. D. 163-168. His works, of 
which several are lost, had much influence on subséquent 
writers of the churcb ; and his name, parlly on account of 
the early period in which he flourished, has always been 
one of the most celebrated, among those of the Orthodox 
fathers. 

We naturally turn back to the âge in which he lived, 
and try to conceive of the world as he saw it. By much 
reading, and by much patient thought, we may perhaps 
Bucceed in bringing up before us the state of things that 
lay around him ; but, after ail, can we look at it tbrough 
his eyes, with his faith and imagination ? In this case, 
the old Roman empire, that we hâve read so much about, 
or the civilized world of that day, with which it was coex- 
tensive, will présent some aspects rather strange to our 
habits of thinking, and wholly unnoticed by modem 
historians. To Justin, it was Utile else than the great 
battle-fieid on which the spirits of heaven and those of 
hell were waging their contest. We must not take this 
for a rhetorical figure. Wheresoever he turned, ihere they 
were, unseen indeed, but really and personally présent, 
acting through men, and thus carrying on ail the reiigious 
movements of nations and individuals. Let us make the 
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idea onr own. Tbe infnnal powers^ alas! are as jet 
everywhere prédomina»!, but chafed, exasperated, driven 
to desperalion, by the rapid success of the divine agents, 
which threatens approaching overthrow lo their long-con- 
tinued domination. This invisible slraggle, this working 
and eounterworking behind ail the outwarcl scène, is the 
object on which Justin's most familiar regards are fixed. 
The grandeur of " the eternal city," the immensily of her 
domain, her " trebly hundred iriumphs," ail thaï touches 
the sympaihy of our worldly ambition and prrde, raust be 
passed by unnoticed, for ihey are nothing to him. Only 
their bearings, al least, on the greal spiritual conâict, can 
for a moment engage his attention. For the same reason, 
we raust shut our eyes on the monuments of architecture, 
statuary, and painting, that survive ; unless we will vîcw 
them but as the alluring baits of evil • démons, who first 
suggested them, in aid of idolatry, and who continue to 
patronize them for thaï purpose. The stores of Grecian 
poetry and philosophy (the Roman seem unknown to our 
author,) are as yet full, unwasted by the sad havoc of 
subséquent âges. In thèse, Justin takes much interest, for 
he discovers in them, not indeed the charm of genius 
which others admire, but gleams of that divine truth, 
which ancient sages stole from the far more ancient Moees, 
or which theuniversal Reason, the divine Word, or Logos^ 
bas alway» bcen directiy imparting to the huraan mind. 
Every phrase, in Homer or other poets, that, seems to 
recognize a suprême God, every expression in them, that 
corresponds, or that can be made lo correspond, wii h some 
«gnificant term in tbe Scripiures, every casual figure even 
that resembles any fact in sacred history, we must take, 
with him, for an indubitable vestige of such revealed truth ; 
and he finds the more instances of this kînd, because he 
cannot distinguish belween the genuine works of the old 
dassic writers, and the récent Christian forgeries, no 
roatter how bungling,that are circulated under their name* 
And then, again, in ail the better Systems of Greek phibs» 
ophy, he sees the scattered, misarranged éléments of divine 
knowledgeand Christian doctrine; especially in Platonisro, 
which, however, he studies chiefly in its Âlexandrian 
modifications, such as appear in the works of Philo 
Juda^s, of the preceding century. But the book in whicb 
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ail thèse scattered rays of heaven's light are brougbt 
together in one living glow of splendor, is the ScriptureSi 
rather of ihe Old Testament, however, than of the New; 
for the latter is, as it were, but the simple key to unlock the 
profound mysteries of the former. The Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, are, to him, a séries of divinely 
contrived innuendoes, enigmas, types, and allégories, ail 
pointing out beforehand the history of Christ and of his 
kingdom, even to the minutest parliculars, or covertly 
teaching the abstract and philosophicai truths now plainly 
declaredinthe gospel. A wonderful, a complète démon- 
stration, this! prepared by the immédiate dictation of 
Omniscience, âges before the realities themselves appeared, 
and thus furnishing sach a proof of Christianity as needs 
Utile corroboration. 

It will amuse, perhaps instruct, us, to put ourselves in 
Justin's place, and with him look out somewhat more dis- 
tinctly on the religious affairs of the world, at that time. 
We see, then, Polytheism universal ; at least every where 
prévalent. Judaism 4s, indeed, making some secret ad- 
vances, not very distinguishable, however, at a cursory 
survey ; and Christianity is fast spreading, openly among 
the slaves and the common people, and more silently with 
many of a higher class. But ail thèse are only exceptions 
from the gênerai state of things. Wheresoever we look, 
the hateful ensigns of idolatry meet our view, in city and 
in the country, in streets, in ail places of resort, in private 
dwellings, on ail public édifices, by fountains, streams, 
groves, forests, and mountains; ail the face of nature itself 
is heathen, — the constellated heavens, as well as the earth. 
The accursed rites of the popular religion are commingled, 
integrated, wilh ail social and public life, and waylay us, 
as il were, in ail our intercourse wilh the world, wheiher 
in palace or in hut, with philosopher or clown. How 
watchfui must we be,lest we ourselves be unwarily drawn 
into thèse impieties, by the force of our own former habits, 
or by ihoughiless conformily to universal custom ! exposed, 
as we daily are, by the thousand-fold necessities of traffic 
and common sympathy. Thèse altars innumerable, thèse 
shrinos and temples that rise on every hand, are ail devoted 
to ihe native and foreign gods; for the Christians hâve no 
temples, as yet, nor consecrated places of worship. Hère, 
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on this altar, we may eee ihe humble offering of some 
private devoiee, to Jove or Neptune, or oiher false divinity ; 
there, the idoi-statues are crowned with garlandts by troops 
of yombs and maidens. Somelimes we see the priests 

and priesiesïit^s going aboui in their robt^a, or pcrrormîng 
solcma î^acrifice; and ihen, again, on fesiival-day?*. or in 
seasorij* of danger, ihey niarcb Ion h, wilh ihe ciijzens and 
chief rnagidiraiei?» in pompoua proceiisioosj wliiie ihe 
deliglUed ptjpalace give Joose 1o devoiion^ revellings» and 
debauchtrry, in îhe name of iheir approving gods, The 
myUiological fables are siiJl iiiculcaied wiili as great 
an aa^idujly aa cver, ihough di^believed by raoal of ihe 
educaied class, and maintained in seeming respect chiefly 
for ihe gake of ibe Ignorant and âuperâiiiioas muliitude. 
Indeed, eould we enter into ihe confideniial ihougbt» of 
the philosophera and men of science, we sbould find ihe 
whole hosi of popuîar dtùlies already rejected, aiid held 
but as a imllity* We, however, will try lo regard thern, 
as Jur^tiii does, in a more diâcriminaiing lighi, — aa really 
exisienl beîngs, wbo aclually ha uni ihe placera consecraled 
to ihem ; evil s*pirits, who hâve asj^uined iheir several 
nanies and tilles, and set ihemselves up for goda, to enjoy 
the popular bornage, and lo feed on incense and the aleams 
of sacridcc. They are, îndeed, miscalled and miscon^ 
ceived, but ihey are no figraent of the imagination, — 
would thaï ihey were I Tbey are the old démons, veritably 
présent hère, operatjtig invisibly,and moving ihe people to 
praciiî^e idolalry, of M^hich ihey are the auihors. Tbey 
fabricated ail ihe âchemes of heaihen mythologyj in aid of 
ibis fdlî^e wortihip ; tbey invenied aU iîa absurd fables. It 
is very shocking to think wilh what impious cunning the 
démons hâve soughi to Ibre&tali the crédit and influence 
of Chriistianity, by andadoasly contriving ibese fables ia 
sludied imitaiioti of the gospel history, which ihey guessed 
out, thougb imperfeclly, from the Hebrew prophets, Tbey 
work counterfeit miracles, lo blînd ihe world, and are the 
secret agents of ail witchcrafl, magie, auguries, oracles, 
and divination, wbich tbey instigate in order to maîch the 
prédictions of the divine spirit. Vain altempt! We 
frequenily see them working, in the diatortcd features^ 
preternatural impressions, or convulsive fils, of ihose 
pcraona whom ihey possesa^ but whom they Bometlmes 
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persaade the ekeptical to regard simply as insane or 
epileptic. After aii, we may exult in ihe considération 
that the terrible power of thèse evil spirits is at length 
manifestly broken ; since it is necessary only for a Christian 
to adjure them by the name of Jesns Christ, in order to 
dissolve their spells, and make thern leave their viclinis : 
an experiment frequently performed. Il is for this causci 
as well as on account of the rapid progress of Christianity, 
that their habituai hatred of God's truth is now exasperated 
into rage, They seek every way to revenge themselves on 
the gospel ; set on foot the persécutions against.its believers, 
stir up the magistrates to arraign them, and the frantic 
populace to cry out for their blood ; and they it is who 
send forih the Gnostic heretics to corrupt the Christian 
doctrine itself. 

Thèse were the scènes in which Justin lived. His world 
was lilerally a " possessed " world, demoniac ; ail, except the 
church. If we turn to see how the Christians, on the 
other hand, were regarded by the idolaters, we find them 
to hâve been Atheists, in the popular estimation, because 
they denied the gods, and had neither altar, statue, temple, 
nor costly rites ; indeed, no rites whatsoever, except a few 
of the very cheapest kînd, that were rather an apology for 
the want of them. Such a God as theirs, represented by 
no sensible form, acknowledged by no sacrifices, offerings, 
nor public parade, g(nd not even honored with a profes- 
sional priesihood, — such a religion was utterly incon- 
ceivable to the multitude ; what could it be, but Atheism? 
It is Irue, the more discerning must hâve seen, at once, the 
aggravated injustice of this reproach. But their partialities 
would lead them to connive al the vulgar mistake; and 
Justin fell the matter imposing enough to call for serions 
and repeated réfutation. Another prominent charge, from 
which he was obliged to défend his brethren, may, at first, 
appear equally amazing, especially as coming from the 
worshippers of such gods as Bacchus and Venus. The 
Christians were commonly accused of practising the 
grossest vices and most unnatural abominations, in the 
private meetings, which they, indeed, held for communion 
in the Lord's Supper, and other religious purposes. But, 
on second thought, it is easy to account for such charges, 
since they hâve been preferred, by turns, against every 
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kind of secret institutions. They bave always an adéquate 
cause in the inhérent suspiciousness of tbe vulgar, when 
inflamed by strong préjudice ; to say nolbing of the lust 
of slander in dishonest partisans. 

We need not enlarge on the batred and abuse witb 
wbich the Christians were everywhere treated, nor on the 
scorn in which they were beld, Neither is it necessary, 
bere, to describe the persécutions they suffered for their 
religion, while nearly every other form of worsjiip was 
tolerated. This part of their story, together witb that of 
their habituai readiness to meet death, their constancy in 
trial, and their triumph in the hour of martyrdom, bas 
been often and well told. Let us return to Justin, and 
trace out bis doctrine, as an example of tbe spéculations 
that distinguish the philosophical portion of the Orihodox 
cburch, at thaï tirae. We shall there find the germs, 
nearly mature, of the System that soon became tbe standard 
of faith. 

It is diflicult to reproduce, in modem language, bis ideas 
on the first of ail points in theology. He holds one 
suprême God, the Maker and Father of the universe, 
self-existent, self-dependent, eternal, dwelling always above 
tbe beavens, and never coming down to earih;^ yet the 
efficient Governor of tbe wbole, and tbe original source 
of every thing that is good. He is the God, (so Justin 
usually calls him by way of eminence,) and, so far as 
appears, exists in one person only.® He is ineffable, bas 
no name ; for a name would imply some one older than 
be, to impose it upon him.'' The terms by wbich he is 
called, such as the God, the Lord, tbe Maker, &c., are but 
titles expressive of bis office or cbaracter. 

Before tbe création of the world, (it would seem, bow- 
ever, pot a great while before this event,^) he saw fit to 

5 Dial. c. 56, p. 275, and c. 60, p. 283, B. 

6 0f course, there was no occasion for Justin to assert that the su- 
prême God was of one person only, since the contrary had not, at that 
time, been imagined. His utter silence, under the circumstances, is 
as conclusive as négative proof can be. 

7 Apol. i. c. 61, p. 94, D. Apol. ii. c. 6, p. 44, D. et al. 

8 Apol. ii. c. 6, p. 44, E. Dial. c. 62, p. 285, E. One object of God in 
speaking forth, or thus begetting, the Logos, was, to provide an agent 
for the création of the world. 

VOL. III. 24 
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speak forth bis wisdom, or reason, whicb had hitfaerto 
beloDged to him simply as a perfection of bis own being. 
But wben thus expressed, or put fortb, in word, it became 
not only a spokeu idea and purpose, but a separate agent 
also, having personality and self-consciousness : a sub- 
stantiàl being, consisting of tbat divine energy and wisdom 
of wbich he was the utterance. This is the '< Logos," tbe 
Word of God, ihe Son of God, begotten in this manner 
before ail things, but not strictly speaking created, since he 
proceeded forth directly from the Deity, with no other 
change than that of being substantiated, as it were, from 
a mère attribute into a persou. Not, however, that the 
original wisdom or reason of the Deity was thereby diroin- 
ished, any more than our reason is diminished wben we 
give it utterance, or than a fire is diminished when another 
nre is kindied from it. AU thèse whirosical notions, Justin 
seems to bave taken, without any modification, froin the 
corrupted Platonism of Philo Judseus ; but, having once 
adopted them, he naturally looked for them in the Scrip- 
tures, — where, indeed, he might readily find anything, with 
bis method of interprétation. He saw the whole recog- 
nized in several passages, especially in what Solomon says 
of Wisdom, Prov. viii. ; and it was logically implied, or 
oasually referred to, in a great multitude of texts. 

Still folio wing Philo Judseus, Justin holds that this 
Logos himself is a God, — " another God ;"" of the same 
nature with Him by whom he was thus begotten, yet not 
the same being. He is not one with Him, in number; 
but in agreement of will only.^® What appears to dis- 

9 Justin usually préfixes the article to the term God, when he means 
th^ Suprême, and omits it when he means, by that term, the Logos, or 
Son. For an example, «ee Dial. c. 56, pp. 275^v279. That the Logos was 
** another God " than the Creator, he argues at great length, Dial. ce. 
55-62, pp. 274-286, particularly p. 275, C. " I will try to show you, if 
"you understand the Scriptures, that there is, and that there is men- 
" tioned, another God and Lord, who is under the Creator of the uni- 
" verse; who also is called an angel, because he announces to men 
*^ whatsoever the Creator of the uni verse (above whom there is no other 
"God,) wills to be announced to them." 

10 Dial. c. 56, p. 276, E. " I will try to convince you that this same 
** God, who, it is said and written, appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, 
" and to Moses, is another than the God who made ail things ; another, 
" I say, in number, but not in purpose ; for I hold that he never did any 
" thing but what he who made the world (above whom there is no^other 
*' God,) willed that he should do and say." 
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tinguish him from the suprême God, is, that he is not per- 
sonally self*existent, nor personally existent from eternity, 
but ihat he received his separate being from the latter, in 
the manner described ; that he conforms to His will, as the 
authoritative standard ; is His angel, and apostle, and 
lùinister, to do His pleasure, and to announce His corn- 
mands. He is the médium of ail communications between 
the suprême God and men ; and in fulfilling this office, he 
frequently appears to human view, as we find by number- 
less cases mentioned in the Old Testament ; and he goes 
to particuiar parts of the world, while the invisible Deity 
never leaves his abode abôve the heavens." Whenever it 
is represented that God appeared to men, or talked with 
them, whether with Abraham, Moses, the children of Israël, 
or the prophets, &c., ît is this secondary God who is 
meant.*^ At the appointed time, he condescended to be 
born of a virgin, and to become man ; havingbeen anointed 
by the Creator, and thus invested with his peculiar office 
as the Lord Jésus Christ, — the term Christ signifying the 
Anointed. In this last named particuiar, Justin départs 
from Philo Judœus, by recognizing the Logos as the 
Messiah. 

But he âgain foUows him in the opinion that the Logos, 
or Son, was also the agent by whom the suprême God 
made ail things.^^ It was to him that the latter said, 
(Gen. î.) " Let us make man;" and, again, "the man 
hath become as one of us: " expressions, which show that 
there were at least two, in number, engaged in the work.^* 
The world having been thus created, the gênerai care of it 
was delegated to the Logos, the secondary God ; though 
the more immédiate superintendence was given to the 

11 Dial. c. 56, p. 275. Justin argues that the God who appeared to 
Abraham, was sent, according to Moses, by another God, *' who always 
" reniains above the heavens, is visible to no one, and never converses 
"directiy with any one; and whom we must understand to be the 
** Maker and Father of the universe." Again, Dial. c. 60, p. 283, B, 
when a God [i. e. the Logos, according to Justin,] appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush, he remarks, " no one whosoever, if he bave the 
*' least sensé, will dare to say that the Maker and Father of the uni- 
*' verse, leaving ail things above the heavens, appeared in a particuiar 
" spot on earth,*' 

laSee Dial. ce. 55-62, pp. 274-286, et <d. 

13 Apol. ii. c. 6, p. 44, C, D. !« Dial. c. 62, p. 285. 
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angels. It was he, accordingly, wbo appeared to the 
patriarchs, Moses, the propbets, &c., in ail ihe divine com- 
munications made to them, under the Old Testament; it 
could not be the invisible^ unapproachable Suprême, for 
whom the Jews mistook him. The Logos pervades ail 
things. He is diffused, in a greater or less degree, through 
ail minds, as true Reason ; and the imperfect participation 
of his divine éléments, ** the implanted seeds of him," may 
be seen in ail the wise and good, of ail âges, whether Gen- 
tiles, or the chosen saints among the Jews. " Whatsoever 
" of excellence the [Greek] philosophers and lawgivers per- 
"ceived and uttered, they wrought out by a partial discovery 
*^and contemplation of the Logos. But since they did not 
" know ail things of the Logos, they frequently contradicted 
" Ihemselves," that is, mixed up error with the truth. But, 
(again departing from Philo,) Christ is the entire Logos; 
and, accordingly, the Christians,who believe in him, hâve, 
not only the scattered éléments thaï others possessed, but 
the whole truth.^^ They also worship him, next after the 
suprême God ; but, then, it was the latter who conferred 
on him his right to divine homage.^^ 

Such are Justin's vîews of the Logos ; and, conséquent- 
ly, of the rank which Christ held, by the appointment of 
the Falher, in the order of beings. At the same time, 
however, he tells the Jews, with whom this doctrine, of 
such a secondary God, was highly blasphémons," that 
some of the Christians, (evidenlly meaning some of the 
Orlhodox,) held that Christ was a mère man ; and he 

15 ApoL ii. c. 10, p. 48, B, C, and c. 13, p. 51^ C. D. 

lôDial. c. 65, p. 289, E. and c, 93, p. 321. " He who loves ihit God 
'* with his whole heartand his whole might,and is full of pious affections, 
" will pay homage to no other God ; but, ai ChxPs commande he will 
"pay homage tothat angel [Christ,] who is loved by the Lord and God 
" himself." In the former passage hère referred to, Trypho objects to 
the worship of Christ, because it is written, (Isa. xlii. 8,j "I ain the 
Lord ; that is my name; and my glory I will notgive to another." Jus- 
tin replies, that he will show him, from this very text, that ** Me God 
^^gave his glory to his Christ alone," and to none other ; which he pro- 
ceeds to make out, afler his fashion. 

17 Trypho, the Jew, is sbocked at Justin's blosphemous doctrine of 
another God besides theMaker and Fatherof the universe; especially, 
of a God born and crucified. Dial. c. 38, p. 257, C, and c. 39, p. 258» 
and c. 48, p. 267, B, and c. .56, p. 277, E. See, as a spécimen of his 
language, Ùniversalist Quarterly, vol. i. pp. 334, 336. Note. 
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seems to intimate that they were numerous, — probably 
wcre the common believers among his brethren, espe- 
cially those of Jewish origin.** 

The world was made, not out of nothîng, but " out of 
unformed matter." ^® Whetber malter, in ihis chaotic con* 
dition, had existed from elernity, does not appear. Man, 
being created free, yielded to the temptation of the serpent, 
that is, of the devil, or Satan ; whose previous history and 
origin are not given. We find no intimation that hnman 
nature was so changed by this first transgression, as to 
render its sabseqoent sîate essentially différent from the 
original. Adam himself did not thereby lose his freedom 
to do right, altbough he was brought under the inflaenee 
of the serpent, and was subjected, by sin, to physical death ; 
and ail his posterity, by imitating his disobedience, each 
one for himself, suner the same conséquences,** But Jus- 
tin nowhere recognizes the common doctrine of the Fall. 

The world was committed to the immédiate care of the 
angels, {their création is not mentioned,) whose charge, 
however, would seem to hâve been subordinate to that of 
the Logos, or Son, who had the gênerai government of the 
whole. In process of tîme, some of thèse angels became 
enamored oM* the daugbters of men," as Justin learns from 
Gen. vi., or rather, from the Jewish interprétations of that 
passage. They apostatized, and, in the embraces of their 
mortal paramours, begat the démons. We may hère ob- 
serve, that our author seems to confound the apostate 
angels with their offspring, the démons, in many of his 

18 Dial. e. 48, p. 267, E. See the substance of the passage in Uni^ 
versalist Quarterly, vol. i. p. 335. Note. — Rôssier, remarking on this 
passage in Justin, (Bibliothek der Kirchen-Vàter, Th. i. S. 157. 
Anmerk.) says, " To me the expression seems plainly to déclare that 
the error (Humanitarianism,) was not prévalent, yet not an uncommon 
one ; and that Justin would leave every one to his own conscientious 
convictions concerning it" 

19 Apol. i. c. 10, p. 58, B. Also, c. 59, p. 92, C. " * In the beginning, 
<* 'God made the heavens and the earth. And the earth was invisiblô 
** * and uncomposed ; [so Justin reads the text in Gen. i.] . . . . and God 
" * said^ Let tbere be light ; and there was light' Therefore, the whole 
" world was made, by uie Word (Logos) of God, out of thxf^[8 aubjeded 
«tohim.'* 

90 Justin seldom touches this point The most definite passage, I 
tbink, is, Dial. c. 88, pp. 302-304. See Otto's notes 8-10, and Rôssler's 
note 87, Bibliothek, Th. i. S. 167. 
24» 
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notices of their subséquent manœuvres, so that we cannot 
always distinguish the parts tbey respectively played. 
Satan, however, or the devil, vvas the prince and leader of 
tbem ail. They soon reduced mankind under their power, 
by magie, by working on their fears, by threats of torment 
[in the heathen heil,] and by engaging them in idolâtrons 
sacrifices, of which the foui spirits had need after they were 
corrupted by lust.^^ They set themselves up for gods, 
taking the names by which they were afterwards kndwn 
as heathen deities ; and they actually practised the scanda- 
lous vices which the poets and raythologists relate of the 
latter. An irapious, abandoned crew ! of terrible power 
and cunning, who kept the humau race in constant ré- 
bellion against their Maker! 

Meanwhile, God was preparing the way lo reclaim man- 
kind. His Logos, or Son, universally diâused as the light 
of divine Reason, was working in ail hearts, and illumi- 
nating even such of the Gentiles as voluntarily followed 
his promptings and suggestions. Some of the ancient 
poets thus had glimpses of the truth ; some of the sages, 
yet clearer views ; and Hystaspes and the Sibyl were in- 
spired, so that their writings (Christian forgeries, then 
circulated under their name,) were worthy to be ranked 
with those of the prophets. But, to the far more ancient 
Hebrew patriarchs, the Logos was personally sent, to in- 
struct them fully, and to set apart a people for the knowl- 
edge and service of God. Through Moses, he gave the 
Jews the law; which concealed, as under an allegory, 
the mysteries that were to be subsequently revealed in the 
gospel, though some of the éléments of the latter were 
already disclosed in the moral and spiritual precepts of the 
former. The cérémonial ordinances were imposed, parlly 
as a grievous yoke on account of the hardness of the peo- 
ple's hearts, and partly as types of better things to corne. 
Every thing was so contrived, by the Logos, as covertly 
to point forward to Christ and his religion. The whole of 
the Old Testament being the work of the Logos, who 
dictated to the writers, it everywhere alluded, either by 
allégories or by plaîner prédictions, to the truths, events 

31 Apol. ii. c. 5, p. 44, B. " — sacrifices, incense and libations; of 
which they became needy, afler they were subjected to the passions of 
lust*' 
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and circamstances that were to be realized in hîs kingdom. 
The deraons, however, and the apostate angels, partially 
discovered many of thèse raysteries, by reading the 
prophets; and forthwith proceeded to counterfeii them, by 
their mythological fables. Finding fréquent mention of 
the Son of God, they, in imitation, got up their stortes 
aboul ihe sons of Jove, îti order lo make it believej that 
what was spoken of Christ, waa a fable, Hke ihe taie» 
of ihe poets. Thcse counterfcits ïhey look care lo spread 
abroad, beforchand, among Xhe Greeks and olhers, wliere- 
soever they foresaw ihal ihe wriUngs of ihe propheis woald 
be evenlually received- Afier ail, ihey did noi clearly un- 
derstatid ihe pre4icïions, and therefore they could imitale 
them only in a bunglîng manner, We vvili gîve ati in- 
stance, oui of many, Mo&es, the o]ûcM of ail wriïers, 
propheared thus of Chriët ; " There shall aot fail a prince 
from Judah| nor a rulcr frora his loins, until He corne for 
whom it \s reserved; and heshall be ihc expeclatioa of ihe 
Gentiles; binding bis foal to the viiie, and washing hîs 
garment in the blood of grapeâ,*' (Gen. xhx. 10, 11.^ 
The deraons, on secing ihit* prophecy, underlook to imilaiu 
it, by givingout ihal Bacchua was the son of Jove, and 
the invenlor of Ihe vine; by inlrodncitïg an ass ioîo his 
mystcnest; and by preleiiding ibat after he was lorn in 
pièces he should ascend into heaven» But as it was not 
said, by Moses, whether He who was to come was the 
Son of God, nor whether He who was lo sit on an ass 
was to remain on earih, or to ascend inio beaven ; and as 
ihe Word foal might hère mean the foal eiiher of an ass or 
of a horse, the démons were perpiexed, So ihey said, at a 
venlure, that Bellerophon, a mère man, should ascend into 
heaven, on the horse Pegasus, But when they after wards 
learned, from Isaiah, ihat He should be born of a virgin, 
and of himself ascend into beaven^ iben ibey fabled a Per- 
seus, born of a virgin. And when they fouiîd il wrttten in 
the prophecies, that He shonld be " Sirong as a giant lo ran 
a race,'* (Ps. xix. 5,} they got up the story about the sirong 
Hercules ronning through ail ibe earih. When, again, 
they found il prophesied that He shonkl cure ail diseases 
and raise the dead, they iuvented their ^sculapiua. But, 
with ail their shrewdnessj it never came into iheir minds 
to feign that one of ihe sons of Jove should be cracified.^ 
s»Apol. Lc»54, pp. 89,90. 
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And 80 of otber mythological fables, which tbe démons 
copied, after tbe saine fasbion. 

Tbe Oreek pbilosopbers, also, tbougb witb a better par- 
pose^ borrowed from tbe propbets, espeeially from Moses. 
Prom bim, Plato took bis doctrine of ibe création of tbe 
world ont of sbapeless matter.^ He atteropted, also, to 
interpret tbe allegory (Numb. xxi.) of tbe brazen serpent 
wbicb Moses lifted up (Justin says, on a cross,) in the 
désert. Bat Plato, not nnderstandingtbat tbis cross repre- 
sented tbat of Cbrist, took it as a figure of fbe letter X. 
Accordingly, be said tbat tbe Power next after God, (tbat 
is, tbe Logos, as Justin supposes,) was X'd in everj- 
tbing.** Il waa tbus tbat be received from the Hebrew 
lawgiver, not only bis doctrine of tbe second Power, or 
Logos, bat bis knowledge also of tbe tbird Power, or Holy 
Spirit. For Moses mentioned tbe Spirit of God moving 
on tbe face of tbe waters, (Gen. i ;) and our autbor is per- 
suaded tbat Plato allndes to tbis, and to tbe tbird Power, 
wben be says, <' And tbe tbird class of tbings round about 
tbe Tbird," ^&c.&c. 

We bave observed tbat tbe Old Testament, baving beeû 
dictated by tbe Logos, referred every wbere to bim and to 
bis administration. Take, for example, tbe single instance 
of bis cross. Justin sees it prefigured by tbe tree of life in 
Eden ; for a tree is in tbe sbape of a cross. It was pre* 
figured by tbe rod witb wbicb Moses was sent to deliver 
tbe Israélites ; by tbat also witb wbicb be divîded tbe Red 
Sea; by tbat witb wbicb be smote tbe rock in Horeb ; by 
tbe brancb tbat lie cast into tbe bitter waters of Marah ; 
and by tbe pealed rods.tbat Jacob laid before bis cattle ; ^ 
for ail thèse were of wood, and so was tbe cross.* It was 
represented by Moses, in bis battle witb Amalek, (Elxod. 

«Apol. L c. 59, p. 93, C. 

9« Apol. i. c. 60, pp. 92, 93. It is the Greek X, in the tezt ; huL so 
far as any sensé is concernée!, the Roman will answer just as well. The 
passage of Plato, hère referred to, is said to be in his Timsus, and to 
relate to his •« Soûl of the World.**^ 

^ lhi(L This unmeaning quotation from Plato, is said to be from 
one of the Ëpistles falsely ascribed to him. The word '* Third," is 
enough to satisfy Justin of its meaning; and ''round about" dénotes 
the position of the waters among which the Spirit moved. 

» Dial. c. 86, pç. 312, 31a 

* ^ Thart ta a rioir t» Maetdonf and fktn i$ aiêo/* Uc 
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xvii. 9 ;) for, while he prayed wiih hîs arms extended, the 
Israélites conquered; not because of his prayer, but becaase 
he stood thus in the shape of a cross.^ The Old Testa- 
ment, however, was not the only sy m bolical record of thèse 
Christian mysteries. Nature itself, having likewise been 
fashîoned by ihe Logoî^, bore ïm mark, îf we niay so 
speak, and was full of lype^, referriiig lo him, and es- 
pecially to îhe cross, " which is llie greaiesi symbol of bis 
power and goveniment.'' Jujfîliii calls on unbelievftrs to 
coiisider ail ihijigd thaï are in Xhe world, and lo i?ee how 
thiâ objecl is every where presenled lo us. Nothîng can be 
done wiihout îhe iignre of ihe cross. We eau not navjgate 
the sea without a *5ail ; and is not a saîl in ihe sUape of a 
cross? The plough, wiih which we llU ihe earth, bears 
rescmbîance lo a cross; if we dtg ihe ground, or do any 
other worlc, we rniisl hâve inâlrumcnis of ihîs fignre, 
Even Ihe human form differst from that of bruleSj oïdy in 
ils lîkeness to a crosa ; for, does it not sland erect, wiïb 
arnfis to extend oui on bol h sides? Then, again^ there îs 
the projection before onr face, naniely, the nose, ihrough 
which we breathe ; and lo tiiîs figure of the cross, tbe 
prophet refers, when he says, (Lam. iv. 20,) ^' Thebrealh 
before our face, i s the Anoînted of îhe Lord/'^ Juslia 
has much more, to the same purpose ; but, Enovgh ! 

\i is hardi y necessary to bay ihat hiïs method of inter- 
preïing particular texta in the Old Testament was as 
iantastic as the foregoîng spéculations, and often as laugha- 
ble. An cxample, whieh we shali take at random, nriay 
give a beîter idea of it, than any description. He proves, 
to the heathens, that Christ was pointed ont, âges before- 
hand, in a prophecy already quoted : " There stiall Jiol fail 
a prîfiee from Jodah, nor a ruïer from his loin>5, ont il He 
corne for whom it js reserved ; and he .^haU be ihe expecta- 
tion of the nations ; binding his foal lo the vioe, and wash- 
jng hiift garmenl ia the blood of grapes," (Gen* xUx- 10, 
11,) Now the Jews had a prince of iheir own, unlil 
Christ came; but, imracdiately afierward?>, they were 
destroyed by you, Romans. Thus did the prophecy fix 

Sfï'Dial c,90, pp, 317,31a. Bnrntiliashas the Bame conceit 

^ Apol. L c. 55, p. 90, C, D. Justin Tollows the Seplmi^int render* 

injof ihe text ïn Lamentations; " Tlie bre&th [or spirit] before our 

face, iB Christ Uie Lord," &c, _ . 
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the time of Christ's appearing. Tbat he shonld be <Mhe 
expectation of the nations," is falfilled in the fact that many 
ont of ail nations expect bis second coming ; ^< bis foal/' 
bound to a vine, was that foal of an ass whicb stood tied 
to a vine in a certain village, and on wbich Christ rode 
into Jérusalem ; '^ bis garment " means tbose who beliere 
on him ; bis ^ washing them in the blood of grapes," 
signifies tbat be sbould purify them by bis blood ; and tbis 
is called "the blood of grapts^'* to show, first, that he 
sbould bave blood, and, secondly, that it shonld not be 
haman blood, but such as is divinely prodnced ; for the 
blood, or juice, of grapes, is the production, not of itian, 
but of God.* Thus, ail is clear. We oaght to observe, 
however, tbat be generally explains the New Testament in 
a more sober way ; thougb, even hère, be bas no claim to 
skill, nor always to common sensé. He seems to regard 
it rather as a plain statement of the facts, doctrines, and 
moral principles, tbat be found so wonderfully fore- 
shadowed by Moses and the prophets. In their writidgs, 
he saw ail the mysteries of the gospel econoray dimly re- 
vealed ; in those of the evangelists and apostles, only a 
key to the wbole. There is an important considération, 
moreover, wbich we do not remember to bave seen pre- 
sented in its bearings ; namely, tbat in bis Apologies to 
the beathens, and in bis Dialogue with the Jews, Justin 
had no occasion to quote the New Testament, except as a 
mère record of facts and of Christian doctrine. He felt tbat, 
to neitber of thèse classes, could he adduce it as in- 
spired authority; for its autbority tbey denied. But, to 
both parties, he could présent the supposed fact that ail the 
détails of the Christian economy had been announced, 
âges beforehand, in a wonderful séries of prophecy ; and 
tbis fact, if clearly made out, would be sufficient démon- 
stration, to the beathens as well as to the Jews, that the 
wbole was founded in the connsels of Omniscience, and 
had God for its voncher. 

The birtb and life of Christ, together with the facts and 

occurrences menlioned in the gospel history, are related as 

we find them in the four evangelists and in other parts of 

the New Testament, to wbich he refers. Sometimes, 

V Apol. i. c. 32, pp. 73, 74. 
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however, he slightly déviâtes from tbe inspired narrative ; 
Btill it is ratber surprisLng, how closely he adhères to it, 
considering hls extrême carelessness and angovernable 
imagination. His numerons allusions and qnotatioos 
leave no room to doubt that his copies were essenlially tbe 
same with ours. Of course, we do not mean but tbat be 
frequently ezplains tbe facts after his own fancy ; as, wben 
he says it was by tbe impulse of tbe démons tbat tbe Jews 
persecuted and crucified our Saviour. 

To proceed with bis views of Cbristianity. It was 
neoessary to believe as well as to obey Christ and his 
doctrine, in order to be saved. Before bis birtb, however, 
tbose who lived aocording to tbe instructions universally 
imparted by the Logos, were Christians; such were 
Socrates, Heraclitus, ^., among the Gentiles ; and Abra- 
bam, Elijab, &e., among tbe Jews.^ Bven under tbe 
ffospel, Justin allows considérable latitude for diversity of 
faith. He appears to aoknowledge, as his brethren, some 
who regarded Christ as a mère man, born in the usuai 
way ;3^ he disapproves the illiberality of certain Orthodox 
bigots, who refused to associate with tbe Judaizing Chris- 
tians, and thinks tbey onght to be beld in full fellowship, 
if tbey will be content to practise tbe Mosaic rituals for 
tbemselves, without forcing the Gentile believers to observe 
them ; ^ and he recognizes the gênerai Ortbodoxy of such 
as rejected his doctrine of a Millennium.^ Still, he seems 
to withhold his fellowship from such of tbe Jewish Chris- 
tians as made ciroumcision, and the keeping of tbe law, 
necessary to salvation ; and the Gnostic heretics meet with 
no indulgence at bis hands. Thèse were sent fortfa, by 
the démons, to counteract the gospel by perverting it. 

The objects of Christian worship are specified, though 
somewbat indeterminately. We are, manifestly, not 
Atheists, as we are called, says Justin to the beathens ; 
for we worship the absolute and ever-existent God, the 
Maker of the universe ; not, indeed, with libations, sacri- 

» Apol. i* c. 46, p. 83, C. 

31 DiaK c. 48, p. 267, É. " There are iome of our own people, who 
'^acknowledge him to be the Christ, but who think him a man born of 
*^ man ; with whom I do not agrée, even thoujfh the greater part of 
*< those who believe with me, were to maintam the same." See tbe 
substance of the whole passage, Universalist Quarterly, vol. L p. 335, 
Note. 33 Dial. c. 47, p. 266. 33 Dial. a 80, p. 306, D. 
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fices and offerîngs of blood, since he bas no need of thèse, 
but witb prayer and thanksgiving for every thîng we 
receive. After hîm, and in Ihe second place, we worship 
Jésus Christ, who taught us thèse things ; and, in the third 
rank, the prophétie spirit.^ Or, as he expresses himself in 
another passage, " we worship and adore God, the Father 
" of righteousness and of ail virtues ; and the Son, who 
" came from him, and taught us ihese things ; and the host 
" of olher good angels, who follow and resemble him ; and 
" the prophétie spirit."^ Wilh the latitude of signification 
in which " worship" and " adore" were then habitually 
used, it was natural that Justin shonld mention the host 
of good angels as objects of such homage ; since they had 
the world under their charge, and, being therefore our 
immédiate Lords by divine appointment, they were worthy 
of a high degree of révérence. As he was, moreover, 
refuting the charge of Atheism, brought against his 
brethren by the heathens, he had a motive to multiply, as 
far as propriety would allow, the number of those to whom 
the Christians paîd their dévotions. It should hère be 
remarked, that, with respect to the first two objects of 
worship, God and his Son, Justin's views were definite 
and fixed ; but they seem indistinct and waverîng with 
respect to the others. The passage, just quoted, is the 
only one in which the angels are explicitly recognîzed as 
objects of adoration ; and " the prophétie spirit " is often 
spoken of as merely an influence from God, though it is 
sometimes treated as a person, and sometimes agedn it is 
confounded with the Logos. It was that spirit which 
dictated to the prophets ; and this is everywhere regarded 
as the Logos. Concerning the rairaculous conception by 
the Holy Spirit, he says, " The spirit and power which 
" came from God, must be understood as nothing else than 
" the Logos, who is the first-begotten of God ; and this came 
" upon the virgin, and oversh^dowed her." ^ 

34Apol. i. c. 13, pp. 60, 61. 35Apol. i. c. 6, p. 56,B. Many attempts hâve 
been madej by changing the reading, or by a forced construction of the 
passage, to get rid of the unwelcome assertion of Angel-worshiphere ; 
put the idea is too intimately interwoven in the text to be reinoved, — 
as the more candid even of Protestant criticsseem now to admit See 
Otto's Note, and Neanders Allgem. Geech. de Christ. Rel. B. i. Abth. 
iii. S. 693, Anmerk. 2. (Transi. Phil. 1843, pp. 386, 387, Note.) 

36 Apol. i. c. 33, p. 75, B. 
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Christ îs the Saviour of men in varions ways : by 
teaching us ail truth, being himself the divine Wisdom; 
by giving us a new and perfect law, for the rule of our 
lives ; by breaking the power of the devil over us, and 
that of the démons, who tremble at the utterance of his 
name; and, finally, by imparting immortalîty to .us,^ — 
which we receive, probably, through his union with man, 
and perhaps also through our participation of his body and 
blood in the Lord's Supper.^ His blood, his deaih, &c., 
are often spoken of, as contributing, in some way, to our 
rédemption ; but of the manner in which they operate to 
tbis etfect, our author has, apparently, no definite idea, 

We must be made anew, regenerated, by Jésus Christ. 
The reason, given by Justin, is, not that we are totally 
depraved by nature, but that since mankind are altogether 
passive in Iheir natural birth — corne into the world 
without any exercise of their own will, — and then grow 
up in ignorance, in vice, and with a corrupl éducation, it 
is requisite that they shouid be born again, with their own 
free choice. This new-birtb is preceded by due repent- 
ance, and takes place at our baptism, in which we obtaln, 
by means of water, forgiveness of the sins we hâve 
committed.^ Our righteousness and justification consist 
in our obédience to God ; that is, in believing on Christ, 
as he has commanded, and in living according to the 
gospel. " Imputed righteousness," and '^justification by 
ftiith" in the Lutheran sensé, were as yet unknown. 
Mankind are always free agents, having ability to do good 

37Apol-i-c-63,p.96,D. Dial. c. 30, p. 247, C. " We pray God that 
*^ we may be preserved, by Jésus Christ, from the démons, whom 
"we formerly worshipped, and who are the enemies of piety; 
"thatafter we hâve turned to God, we may be blameless through 
"Jésus Christ. For we call him our Helper and Ransomer, since 
" they tremble at the power even of his name ; and, being now ad- 
"jured by his name who was crucifîed under Pontius Pilate, they 
*' are overcome. Whence, it is évident to ail that God has 
" given him this power, that even the démons shouid be subject to his 
" name, and to the suflferings he endured in the divine economy." See 
also Dial. c. 45, p. 264, and c. 100, p. 327, D. 

38 Apol. i. c. 66, p. 98. The body and blood of Christ weretruly présent 
in the bread and wine, and received in them. Justin does not indeed add, 
expressly, that immortality was imparted by them ; but this is added by 
lrenieus,who, in other respects, agrées with Justin on this subject 

39 Apol. i. c. 61, pp. 93, E, 94. 
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or evil, to obey or disobey. Were their condact necessî- 
tated by fate, they could bave no désert, and wonid be 
subjects neiiher of puniahment nor of reward. Indeed, 
<' it would tben appear that nothing is really virtaous or 
'' sinfui, and tbat we only seem to be so." Bat that men do 
both righl and wrong by their own free choioe, Justin 
demonstrates by the folio wing argument, which is a fair 
spécimen of his metaphvsics. Now, we often see the very 
same person change from right or wrong to the other ; 
whereas, if it were determined by fate that he should be 
either evil, or good, be wonld, of course, be incapable of 
turning to the contrary, as be frequently does.^ Thougfa 
Gpd bas foretold the actions of men, in many cases, and 
bas predetermined their condition, it is only on the ground 
tbat be foresaw the course tbey would pursue.^^ 

" We will explain in what manner we consecrate onr- 

^' selves to 6od, and are made anew by Jésus Christ 

" So many as become convinced of the truth of our doc- 
" trine, and show themselves able to live accordingly, are 
'Maught to pray,and with fasting toask of God forgiveness 
^' of their former sins ; we praying and fasting with them. 
" Tben they are led by us to where there is water ; and 
" after the rnànner of new-birth by which we ourselves were 
'^ born again, tbey are born again, for tbey are wasbed with 
" water in the name of the Father of tbe universe, the 
" sovereign God, and of our Saviour Jésus Christ, and of 
" the holy spirit. For Christ said, * Except ye be born 
^' again, ye shall not enter tbe kingdom of beaven.' (John 

"iii.3.) Tbis wasbing is called en/^A^cmng*/ since 

" they who learn thèse things are enlightened in their under- 
" standings. Tbe one thus enlightened is wasbed in tbe 
" name of Jésus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
" Pilate, and in the name of the holy spirit, which foretold, 

" by tbe prophets, ail things concerning Jésus After 

"he is thus washed, we lead him to where the brethren are 
" assembled ; and make common prayers, with earnestness, 
" for ourselves, for tbe one just enlightened, and for ail 
" others every where, that we may be worthy to know tbe 
"truth, tbat we may conduct as good citizens, and keep tbe 

^ Apol. i. c. 28, p. 71, B. And c. 43, pp. 80, D, 81. Also Apol. ii. 
c. 7. pp. 45, D, 46. 41 Apol. i. c. 44, p. 82. 
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'^ oommands, bo as to be saved with everlasting salvation.'' ^ 
Then, the Lord's Sapper is administered, and tbe service 
proceeds as usual ; of which we shall give some account 
in another paragraph. 

The rituals of the Mosaic law were ail abolished under 
the gospel. Indeed, Justin thinks they never were, in 
themselves, pleasing to God. Though most of them were 
so contrived as to typify Christ and his religion, they were 
instituted chieây as a yoke imposed on the Jews for the 
hardness of their heart. Of ail tl^ese obsolète rites, none 
seems to hâve been more strenuously contended for, by the 
Jews of that day, than the Sabbatb ; and, accordingly, 
there was none, against which Justin more earnestly or 
more frequently argned, in his disputes with this peopie. 
For your sins and those of your fathers, says be, was it 
oommanded. Those just raen, Abel, Enoch, Lot, Noah, 
Meichizedek, Abraham, and others, down to the time of 
Moses, kept no Sabbaths ; and yet they were approved .of 
God. God himself carries on the government of the 
world on this day, as on ail otber days ; even your bigh- 
priests were commanded to make offerings on this day as 
on otber days. Tbe gospel requires you to keep a Sabbatb 
ail the time ; and ye think yourselves pions, for keeping 
idle one day, not considering why it was formerly com- 
manded you. If ye eat unieavened bread, then, ye say 
tbat ye falfil the will of God. But not with thèse tbings 
is the Lord our God pleased.^^ 

Sunday was set apart, as a day for meeting, by the 
Christians, but on distinct grounds, and without any 
référence to the Sabbath or to the fourth command of the 
decalogue.** The Lord's Supper was administered every 
Sunday ; but was allowed to none except those who had 
been received into the church by baptism. If any of thèse 
were absent, it was carried to them by tbe deacons. Its 
éléments were bread and wine, the latter being first diluted 
with water. They were not common food ; they served 
as a sacrifice and thank-offering to God, and were indeed 
tbe flesh and blood of Christ. For we are taught, says 

« Apol. i. c. 61, p. 93, D, and c. 65, p. 97, C. « Dial. c. 12, p. 

299, C, and c. 19, p. 236, E, and c. 21, p. 238, and c. 29, p. 246, E. See 
the whole of ce. 9-29, for his plea against the Sabbatb. ^ Apol. 

ir c. 67, p. 99. 
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Jnstin, that, in tbe same manner as Christ, by tbe word of 
God, took flesh and blood, for onr salvation, so does this 
food become, by the word of prayer, the flesh and blood 
of Jésus ; according to his declaratio/is, ^ This is my 
body,' and ' This is my blood.' (Matt. xxvi.)** 

" On Sanday, ail [the Christians,] who dwell in city or 
"in the fieids, assemble in one place. Then, either the 
" memoirs of the apostles, called Gospels, or the wriling» 
" of the prophets, are read as long as lime permits. After 
" this, the président of the brelhren enforces what we hâve 
" heard, and exhorts us to act accordingly. Then, the 
" commoa prayers are made ; at the close of which, we 
" embrace each other with a kiss. Bread, and a cup of 
" water mixed with wine, are next carried to the président, 
" who takes them, and offers up praise and glory to the 
" Father of the universe, through the name of the Son and 
" of the holy spîrit, and renders thanksgiving for thèse 
" blessings ; and ail présent approve the prayers and 
" thanksgiving, by saying Amen. The bread, with the 
" wine and water, is then gîven, by the deacons, to every 
" one présent, and carried by them to thoae who are absent. 
" This food, called eucharist, (thank-oifering,) is allowed 
" to be partaken by none except those who believe our 
" doctrine, and are washed for the forgiveness of sins unto 
" régénération, and who thus live as Christ directed. 
" Then, they who abound and are willing, contribute what 
" they choose, each according to his own pleasure ; and the 
" collection is placed before the président. With this, he 
" helps the orphans and widows, and such as are in want 
" either through sickness or olher cause, and strangers who 
" hâve come among us, and, in gênerai, ail who need. 
" We ail come together on Sunday, because it is the first 
" day on which God changed darkness and roatter, and 
" made the world, and on which our Saviour, Jésus Christ, 
" also rose from the dead. For he was crucified on the 
" day before Saturday ; and on the day after Saturday, 
" which is Sunday, he appeared to his apostles and disci- 
" pies, and taught them the things we hâve presented for 
" your considération."^^ We may add, hère, that Justin 

45 Apol. i. c. 66, p. 98, and Dial c. 117, p. 344, D. '•«In this para- 
ffraph, I bave given the substance of Apôl. i. c. 67, p. 98, C ; but I 
hâve also made use of ce. 65, 66, pp. 97, C, 98; wbere some of the par-^ 
ticulars are more fully stated and explained. 
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nowhere recognîzes any order of minisfers in tbe cbarcb, 
except the " président of the brethren," or presbyter, and 
tbe deacons. 

With refdpect to tbe future state, Joslin bolds that the 
sonts of ail men, at death, départ, not to beaven, but to 
some otber place, — meaning, doubtless, to tbe Greek 
HadeSj the Infernum of the Latins. Hère, however, tbose 
of the pious bave a pleasant abode, and tbose of tbe 
wicked, a worse, accord ing to the popular beatben notion ; 
but ail await the day of judgment, to enter upon their final 
habitations and to receive thehr full récompense.^ That 
any soûls enter heaven immediately at death, or before the 
gênerai résurrection, was one of the damnaUe opinions 
tbatdistinguisbed the Gnostic beretics from tbe Orthodox.^ 
Nor was tbe devil, or bis angels, or tbe foui démons, 
assigned, as yet, to tbe place of their torment. 

Two very différent advents of Christ, typîfied by tbe 
two goats in the sin-oflferiug, (Lev. xvi. 6,) ^ were foretold 
by the prophets, and asserted by bimself and bis apostles : 
one of them, already fulfilled in bis birtb and humble life ; 
tbe otber, yet future. In tbe first, be was without glory or 
comeliness, a disbonored and suffering man; but tbe 
ignominy will be compensated in tbe second, wben be 
snall corne with surpassing glory, amid tbe clouds of 
heaven, attended by bis angelic bost, to raise tbe bodies of 
ail men, clothe the deserving with incorruptibility, and 
gend the wicked, together with tbe foui démons, into ever- 
lasting fire.** Time was, even then, bastening to its dose^ 
and there was but a brief period before tbe latter advent 
would take place.**^ In Cbrist's first appearance, so 
humble and benignant, Justin evidently saw no divine 
glory ; for this, be looked forward only to bis return, in 
fitting pomp, to reward bis folio wers, and to avenge bim* 
self on bis enemies. 

But before that second advent, antîcbrist was to come, 
speaking impious and abominable things against tbe Most 
High, and to reign << a time and times and the dividing of 
time," or three years and a balf, as foretold in Daniel vii. 

« Dial. c. 5, p. 223, B. « DJal. c. 80, p. 307. 4» Dial. c. 40, p. 259, C. 
50 Apol. i. c. 50, pp. 85, 86, and c. 51, p. 86, C, and c. 52, p. 87. l>iai. 
c. 31, p. 247, E, and c. 35, p. 254, B. « Bial. c. 28, p. 245, D, 

«Bd c. 32, p. 250. 

25* 
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He was already " at ihe door." " Anolher momentoua 
period, too, of much longer daration, was to occur, eiiher 
between the appearing of anticbrist and ihe gênerai judg- 
roent, or between the second coming of Christ and the 
latter event, — for our author's language seems hardly 
reconcîlable with itself on this point, and betrays, perhaps, 
a want of definiteness in bis own idea. AU the thoroughly 
Orthodox had adopted, from the Jews, ihe notion of a 
millennium, with only such modifications as were 
necessary to accommodate it to Christianity. They 
expected that Jérusalem would be retmilt and adorned 
[perhaps, at the second advent,] and that they should live 
there, a thoasand years of joy, with Christ, and the patri- 
archs and prophets, as was predicted by Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and St. John. We suppose, of course, that a résurrection 
of the pious dead was first to take place. Justin acknowl- 
edges, however, that some, who were otherwise Orthodox, 
did not believe in the millennium.^ 

At the close of this period, was to be " the gênerai and 
" everlasting résurrection and judgment." ^ The flesh, as 
well as the soûls, of ail men, was to be raised, the world 
burned, the righteous received io heaven, and the wicked, 
together with the devil and his angels and démons, con- 
demned to Gehenna.^ Hère they are to be punished, 
" not merely for a thousand years, as Plato says, but with 
" an everlasting punishment," in fire.^ " Christ has de- 
" clared that Satan and his host, together with ihose men 
'' who foUow him, shall be sent into fire, and punished 
'^ for an endless âge." ^^ This considération, the uUima 

«8 Dial. c. 32, p. 250. » Dial. c. 81, pp. 307, B, 308. 

54 Dial. c. 81, p. 308. 55 Apol. i. c. 19, p. 66, B. " * Fear not 

*' them who destroy you,' sa^s Christ, * and after this are able to do 
'* nothirigr more ; but fear him who is able, afler death, to cast both 
^ Boul and body into Oehenna.^ Now, Ckhenna is a place where they 
'* are to be punished, who bave lived unjustly, and bave not believed 
*' the things wbich God hath taught by Christ." This is the only 
passage in wbich Justin uses the term Gehtnna, 

M aifuvlav xàlaa^v, Apol. i. c. 8, p. 57, B, and c. 12, p. 59, B, and c. 
17, p. 64, E, and c. 18, p. 65. Throuffh tbe rest of his volumes, ever- 
lastinfiT punisbment, everlasting fire, ^c, are mentioned almost as fre- 
quently as in that portion of the first apology covered by the foregoiog 
références. 

W tàp àniçaPTOv otl&ya, ApoL i. c. 27, p. 71, B. This phrase seems 
to express endless duration more strongly than any other found in Justin. 
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ratio of divines, is veiy frequently heid up, by Justin, as 
tbe grand motive to impel men to émbrace Cbristianity 
and obey its lavir. 

ATter ail, it is doubtful whether he held the absolute 
eternity of panishraent. There is a différence of opinion 
among his commentators with respect to bis meaning on 
this point: some contending that he ased the strong epithets 
and phrases referred to, with the rhetorical freedom of the 
Oreeks, and tt^t he held the ultimate annihilation of the 
wicked ; while others explain away the apparent assertion 
of this latter doctrine, so as to make him agrée with 
modem Orthodoxy in the endless duration of hell-fire.* 
The question turns on the construction of a single passage. 
Justin had argued that soûls are not, in their own nature, 
immortal, since they were created, or begotten ; and what- 
ever thus begins to exist, may corne to an end, " But, 
'^ still, I do not say that soûls wholly die ; for that would 
" truly be good fortune to the bad. What then ? The 
" soûls of the pious dwell in a certain better place ; but 
'^ those of the unjust and wicked, in a worse place, expect-* 
^ ing the time of jndgment. Thus, those which are judged 
" of God to be worthy, die no more ; but the others are 
<< punished as long" as God shall will that they should exist 

^^ and be punished. For, whatever is, or ever 

^^ shall be, subséquent to God, bas a corruptible nature, and 
^is such as may be abolished and cease to exist. God 
" alone is unbegotten and incorruptible, and therefore he is 
"God; but every thing else, subséquent to him, is be- 
^^ gotten and corruptible. For this reason, soûls both die 

" and are punished. Again : The soûl is either 

" lîfe itself, or else it only possesses life. If it were life, 
" then it would make something else live, instead of itself; 
"just as motion moves something else rather than itself. 
" Now, nobody will deny that the soûl lives. But, then^ 

58 The former is the décision of Huet (Origen. lib. ii. c. ii. Queest 
10. § 25,) Du Pin (Biblioth. Pat Art Justin,) Daillé (De Usu Pat,) 
Rôssier (Biblioth. Kap. Justinus,) Ritter (Gescnichte d. christ Philos. 
B. i. S. 304,] &c. On the other hand, mbst of his editors think he 
nieans only that the soûl is not immortal of itself; but not that Grod 
will actually annihilate any. This, too, is the interprétation of CôUn 
(Monschers Handbuch, Hâlfle i. S. 64.) Monscher hésitâtes between 
the two interprétations, (Handbuch d. christ Dogmengeschichte, B. ii. 
S. 483, 484.) 
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"if it lives^it îs not itself life, but only partakés of life; 
" since that which partakés, îs aqother thing than that of 
" which it partakés. The soal, iherefore, partakés of life, 
" because that God wills it sboald iive ; and accordîngly 
" il vnll not parlake of life^ whenever God shall mil that U 
^ should not Iive. For it is not of itself that it lives, as is 
" the case with God. Even as the body is not always 
*^ nnited with the sool, and as the sool forsakes the body 
'^ whenever it is necessary that this connection shoald be 
" dissolved ; so, whenever it shall be necessary that the 
" soûl should exist no longer^ ihe spirîl which gives it life 
" will départ from it, and the soûl will be no more^ but go 
^Mhither again whence it was taken."** The général 
ténor of this argument is obviously for the annihilation of 
the wicked, after they shall hâve suffered what God sees 
fit to inâict ; in which case, we must lirait the expressions 
that seem to recogkiize an endiess punishment. 

Such is the gênerai outline of Justin's doctrine, when 
arranged in some order. We hâve been obliged to omit 
several excellent thoughts which he offers, on the coramon 
brotherhood of men, the rights of conscience, self-sacrificing 
dévotion to truth, &c. ; and we fear that the degree to 
which the Christian spirit appears to hâve ibfluenced him, 
has not been made sufficiently obvious. We hâve also 

59 Dial. ce. 5, 6, pp. 223, E,— 224. The only uncertainty, hère, is in 
the first sentence : AWi fi^v oiàh dTto^yijorxe*!' (prifd nàaaç jàç tffvxàç 
èyà' Eç/iaiop yàq ^v ôç <Uîyvraç tdîç xaxoîÇy — whether it should be ren- 
dered, * I do not say that ail souIs die«' or, * I do not say that any sonls 
die.' The Greek idiom will aUoto the latter construction; and the 
next words, * for that would be good fortune to the bad,' seem at first 
sight to favor this meaning. But to us it appears that the course of the 
succeeding argument leaves no room to doubt that the writer was 
ar^in^ the aotual annihilation of some soûls, namely, those of the 
wicked. And jLbe clause, < for that would be good fortune to the bad,' 
may refer only to annihilation immediately at death. This idea, as 
distinguished from nUimaU annihilation, Justin had not indeed ex- 
pressed ; but even a much greater confusion of thoughts is not unusoal 
with him. In another passage, (ApoL i. c. 18, p. S, £,| he uses the 
same expression with clear référence to this veiy thouffht : ** If Uiey 
*' who die, went into a state of unconsciousness, it would be good fbr- 
^tune to ail the nnjust. But since consciousness remains with ail 
^who hâve lived, and everlasting punishment is appointed," &c. 
That is, to go into a state of unconsciousness at deoth, so as to escape 
ail punishment, would be good fortune to the unjust 
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passed over many of his most silly conceits and notions. 
But the sketch, very imperfect as it îs, may give a tolerably 
correct idea of his manner of thinking^ as well as of his 
particular tenets, and serve as a specimën of Ihe Orthodoxy 
that distingaished the Christian scholars of his âge. It 
should be observed, in closing, that, as adaherated as his 
Christianity was with foreîgn éléments, we ought not to 
charge the blâme on his learning, (which indeed was not 
gfeat,) but on causes that lay backof it, — on the prévalent 
habits of thougbt, in which he and ail others had been 
brought up, and with which they were still snrroanded. 
Whalever was the agency he had in the gênerai work of 
perverting the gospel, he but shares the fault in comraon 
with the more illiterate believers. In this respect, he diifers 
from ihem onty in the fact that his corruptions were of 
another kind than theirs. The untearned Apostolical 
Fathers had, in proportion to the extent of their writingd, 
as many fantastical spéculations, as he, and as many anti- 
ebristian views. h. b.^* 



Art. XIX. 

The Seal of Christ^s Messiahship. 

Jésus Christ is universally received among Christians, 
as the Messiah of Ood. The Father hath sealed him as 
such, '< that ail men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father." We do honor him. Honor him as 
the " Son of God,'' the " Saviour of the world." We 
honor him, not merely as a personage who has tanght us 
much truth,^ who in his life exhibited much of purity, and 
whom, withouttharm, we may generally follow; but as 
one who has taught us nothing but truth, whose life was 
ail purity, and whom we shall ever be safe in folio win^. 
In a Word, we honor him as God's chosen and welT- 
beloved messenger, sent to bestowupon man eternal life — 
sent to shed around him the resplendent light of God's 
truth, and to utter with authority ihe mandates of heaven. 
** Him," thus commissioned, and therefore thus houored, 
^ hath Qod the Father sealed." (John vi. 27.) 
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It was needfnl tbat Christ sbonld bear tbe Fatber's seal. 
It enlitled bim to be beard witb ail tbe révérence dae to 
Qod hiraself. It endowed bim witb tbe same aathority 
Ihat Deity himself eould daim, wben speaking at first-faand 
to tbe ebildren of men« Like tbe king^s seal in ancient 
times, or bis sigoatare at tbe présent day,it empowered bim 
to speak in tbe name, and by tbe command, of tbe Power 
tbat sent bim fortb. Hence Jesns saitb, ^^ I bave not spoken 
ofroyself; but tbe Father wbicb sent me, be gave me*a 
oommandment, wbat I sbonld say, and wbat T sbould 
speak. And I know tbat this commandraent is life ever- 
lasting ; wbatsoever I speak tberefore, even as tbe Father 
aaid nnto me, so I speak." ^ 

Bctt another, thongb kindred end, ga^ned by affixing 
€k>d's seal to tbe '^ Son of Man," was bis désignation as 
tbe << Lamb of Grod tbat taketh away tbe sin of the world." 
It was a cQstom tbat prevailed somewhat in tbe East, and 
particukrly in Egypt, to subject tbe animais designed to be 
offered in sacrifice to tbe gods, to a carefut examination, 
for the parpose of ascertaining their fitness for so sacred a 
use. Those sacrifieed to tbe Egyptian god Apis, must be 
entirely white. The présence of even one black hair would 
render them unclean. Their fitness for sacrifice being 
determined, tbe priestwho hadpèrformed the examination, 
attached labels to their borns, applied wax, and sealed them 
witb his ring, thus making them ready to be ofTercd. ^< It 
is not improbable," says a Commentalor, '' tbat a similar 
oustom prevailed also among tbe Jews ; since, especially, 
tbey were so strictly commanded to bave their sacrifices 
without spot, and without blemish." Thèse sacrifices were 
a type of the great sacrifice then yet to be oflfered once for 
alL Hence Jésus, who was to be tbat sacrifice, being pre- 
pared of the Father, withont spot or moral blemish, was 
sealed witb tbe Fatber's seal ; thus making the type, even 
in its détails of ceremony, strongly significant of the anti- 
type; and proclaiming to ihe world that its long-expected 
Miessiah bad corne. Thus by Ood's seal, Jesns was 
declared to be the authoritative Revealer of heavenly 
truth, and the mercifui Saviour of sinfal man. 

We propose now to inquire, wbat were the means of 
tbis important désignation ? If Grod's seal serves tbe 
1 John zii. 49,50. 
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comprehensive ends whîch we hâve now suggeated, — if it 
pointed out Jesas as the Christ, tfae Oracle of Ood, and the 
Savioar of men, then ihe inquiry, what was tbat seal? » 
one of much moment. 

The solution of this probiem will doubtless be foond in 
one of three positions, each of which can boast able 
defenders. One finds the seal of Chrisl's Messiahship in 
hîs moral character,— in his high-toned virtue,— in his im- 
maculate goodness, and the spotless purity of bis whoie 
life. Another finds it in the correctness of his teachings^ 
in the superiority of his èthics, and in the gênerai adapta- 
tion of his principles to the constitution and wants of the 
human soûl. And yet another beholds it in the miracn- 
lous powers possessed by him ; powers enabling him, ata 
Word, to still the raging tempest, miraculously to feed the 
famishing multitudes ; to heal the sick, the lame, the blind, 
the deaf, and the dumb ; to raise the dead to life again; 
and to perform ail the wonderful works ascribed to him in 
the New Testament Scriptures. Thus some find thatseal 
in his Purity ; others, in his Principles ; and yet others, 
in his Powers. Which of thèse positions should be regarded 
as true? 

1. I cannot regard Christ's imraaculate purity as the 
seal of his Messiahship; because that purity, resting onits 
own foundation, could not be, at any given moment durîng 
his ministry, sufficiently évident. No one could stand up, 
as the Messiah passed by, and affirm that he was wholly 
free from sin. It was true that no sin could bé alleged. 
But an inability to allège wrong, and an ability to allège 
the absence of ail wrong, are two very différent things. 
The one might exist without the other. Hence Christ's 
entire purity could be afiirmed by a spectator,'as an un- 
aided witness, only on condition that what he did not know 
of him, corresponded to what he did know. This might 
be assumed as an hypothesis ; but could not be asserted as 
a fact. Do not misunderstand me. I say not that î^;ô.have 
any difficulty in arriving at a knowledge of this fact, 
through the inspîred instructions of the New Testament 
In the biographies of the Saviour, ail that we hâve furnished 
of his life and character, in detailed events, is made to pass 
before us at once, as it were ; thus making his purity, so 
far, directly évident. But this enumeration of his deeds, 
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mahifestly, does not cover ibe whole ground ; since many 
things, oi necessity, remain untold. Anddid tbetestiroony 
rest there, we should be in doabt, whether wbat we do not 
know of Chrisi's character, corresponds to what we do know; 
and, iherefore, in doubt whetber bis entire purity coald be 
tralhfally affirmed. But tbe testimony does not rest there. 
Having given a variety of examples from among bis 
deeds of righteousness, tbe înspired penmen sum up the 
case, and assert tbe broader facl of bis entire purity. Paul 
utters tbe gênerai sentiment on tbis point, wben be says, 
Cbrist " was in ail points tempted like as we are ; yet 
witbout sin." ^ It is in tbe ligbt of such testimony that we 
judge of Christ's cbaracter, and arrive at a conviction of bis 
pertect moral purity. 

But tbe circumstances of tbose wbo lived in Cbrist's 
own time, were materially différent. Judaism was tbeir 
stand-point. Tbe Jewisb beavens were over tbeir beads ; 
tbe whole parapbernalia of tbe Jewisb worship surrounded 
them on every band ; and the common, thougb somewhat 
vague expectation of blessings throngb a coming Messiab, 
dwelt in tbeir bearts. Jésus appears before them, claiming 
to be that Messiab. He delivers to them bis message from 
tbe Faiber, calls upon them to forsake tbe ancient religion, 
and bids them yield tbeir faith and obédience to tbe new 
teachings. But tbey naturally ask, bow know we that tbis 
personage is our long-expected Messiab ? How know we 
that bis message is from tbe Father? How know we that 
we ought to forsake the ancient religion, to which ail tbe 
prophets bave called us, and yield our faith to tbis new 
teaching? 

Now, tbe position under examînation, supposes that 
tbey bave the proof of thèse claims in Christ's entire purity. 
But it is manifest that tbis alleged purity must itself be 
made apparent as a fact, befoYe it can be adduced as proof 
of any other fact. How, then, shall it be made apparent to 
them ? Tbey cannot flee to the testimony of inspired 
witnesses, as can we. Tbey bave no biographies of the 
Saviour, to which to appeal, as bave we. Jésus stands 
before them. Some few events of bis life tbey bave wit- 
nessed. His teachings and claims are submitted to them, 
and tbey are called upon to beiieve in bim, because of bis 

9 Hebrews iv. 15. 
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spotless purity. Now, hâve they the requisite data whereon 
to affirtn that purity ? It is net enough, I repeat, that they 
are unable to allège any wrong in Jésus. There are hun- 
dreds of others, equaîly unknown to them as is Jésus, 
against whom they can allège no wrong. It is not enough 
that ihe Saviour exhibits some virtues — performs a deed of 
charity, speaks a word of kindness, and lends a helping 
hand to the needy. Hundreds of others, ail around them, 
do the same things. And yet they are not Messiahs, as 
Christ claims to be. Their virtues are no guaranty that 
their teachings are true. How, then, can the same virtues 
in the Saviour, be proof that his teachings are true ? 

Is it said that the seal lies not in the manifestation of 
single virtues, but in the fact of the perfectness of his whole 
life ? I reply, that is the very fact so difficult to establish. 
I grant that the fact itself existed, when Chrisl's life was 
finished. I grant that ail the évidence in the possession of 
his cotemporaries, supported that fact. But still I allège 
that they could not, frora the very nature of the case, be in 
possession of the requisite data whereon fully to affirm it 
It was, indeed, as yet, an unsolved problem. The entire 
perfectness of his whole life, is the alleged seal. But a 
portion of that life was yet to pass. The alleged fact, in 
its completeness, did not yet exist. So that the entire per- 
fectness of his whole life, at any given moment during his 
life, could not be affirmed by Deity himself, save prospec- 
tively. And as we hâve before seen, the fact of his entire 
purity up to a given moment, though really existing as a 
fact, must lie in so many disjointed items, as respects its 
proof, and thèse items must be scattered in so many hands, 
that they cannot be collected, and their combined force be 
made at once available. And yet those whom he address- 
ed, are called upon to believe his doctrines at once ; 
because (as the proposition supposes,) — because of his al- 
leged purity ; while the truth of his doctrines is no more 
doubtful than is the fact of his purity. 

To push this argument to itslast resuit, it'ïeems évident 
that, resting upon the fact of Christ's purity alone, its per- 
fectness can never be affirmed by man, except on the ordi- 
nary grounds of generalization. We judge our neighbors 
in the light of ail the facts in our possession. If their lives, 
so far as we know them, hâve been unexceptionable, we 
VOL. III. 26 
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pronoanœ tbem good men. Bat tbat they never bave been 
gailty ofsins, of which we bave no knowledge, we cannoC 
affirm. We generalize from wbat we koow. In tbe saine 
way, reeting upon bis purify alone, raast tbe world bave 

{'adged of Jésus. Men coold arrive at tbe gênerai fact <^ 
lis pnrity, only by dedacing it from ail tbe individaal factB 
in their possession ; leaving it still doubtful wbetber tbey 
bad considered ail tbe fac^s wbicb sbonld coine into tbe 
accoant. Tbas, tbere woold be fair gronnd, so f ar as tbis 
argament is concerned, for ail tbat conflict of opinion wbicb 
actnaily existed, daring bis first appearance at tbe ^ Jews ' 
feast of Tabernacles.*' ^^ Some said be is a good man ; 
otbers said, Nay ; but be deceivetb tbe people." ' 

Moreover, it seems to me apparent, tbat if a knowledge 
of bis perfect purity, be granted to bis cotemporaries, tbe 
entire trulb of bis teacbing would not follow — at least, not 
from tbe mère fact of bis purity. We see no uniform law, 
by virtue of wbicb a man's intelligence, or ability to nnfold 
trutb, keeps pace witb bis purity. His purity may be a 
pledge of bis sincerity, but cannot be a pledge of bis ability. 
I say this, reasoning from purity as a cause, towards trutb 
as an effect. It is not a cause compétent to produce such 
an effect. Reverse tbe direction of tbe argument, bowever, 
and it bas force. Perfect purity as an effect, may imply 
tbe possession of perfect moral trutb as a previous condi- 
tion or partial cause. It may also imply tbe trutb of 
Cbrist's teacbings, by first implying tbe especial interposi- 
tion of God in preparing bim for such a life, and tbenoe 
deducing tbe trutb of bis teacbings,—- on tbe ground tbat 
Qod would not voucbsafe miraculous aid to any person- 
âge, save in furtberance of bis trutb. Tbere is, bowever, 
no direct connection between tbe purity lived, and tbe truth 
tangbt,-— by virtue of wbicb tbe former nécessitâtes tbe lat- 
ter. But I will not dwell bere. Tbe argument cannot 
reaob tbis point. Tbe question of bis absoJute and entire 
purity, must bave remained, so far as bis uninspired 
cotemporaries were concerned, an unsolved problem ; and 
therefore could not bave been to tbem [Nroof of bis Messiab- 
sbip. 

Is it alleged bere tbat Deity interposed to overcome this 
difficulty, and assured tbe world of Cbrist's purity by tbe 
3 John ylL 12. 
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Toîce from heaven, saying, " This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased ?" or, Ihat he aalborized John the 
Baptist to announce him as the '^ Lamb of God that taketb 
àway the «in of the world ?" — as a personage '* full of grâce 
and truth ?" — thus niaking at once évident bis perfect moral 
purity? I answer, this may be. But this is shifting the 
argument. It is not resting on Christ's purity alone, as the 
seal of bis Messiabsbip ; but alleging God's inlerposition, 
and the testimony of his inspired servant John, as the seal 
of that purity itseif. And hence this interposition and tes- 
timony become the true seal of the Saviour as a teacber ; 
since they are as conclusive to this end, as they are to the 
fact of his purity ; and establisb the one, at the same time 
they do the other. 

Thèse are among the considérations, which, in my judg- 
ment warrant a déniai of the position that the seal of Christ's 
Messiabship, is found in his purity. 

2. Nor can bis principles, — the trutb of bis doctrines, or 
the superiority of bis ethics*— constitute that seal. Jésus 
cornes to man, professing to be Ood's messenger, the bearer 
of God's trutb, an instructer of man in those things which, 
of ail others, he is most concerned to know. But there 
bave been impostors in the world ; and bow know we that 
Christ is not one ? It is replied, according to the proposi- 
tion now under examination, that the proof of bis daims 
lies in the trutb of his teachings. The truth of bis teacb- 
ings, then, is the seal that his teachings are true. The truth 
of his teachings, is the very thing to be proved— the very 
point upon which we want évidence. To suppose, there- 
fore, that th^U truth can be the proof that Jésus is a <^ teacber 
corne from God," is to suppose that man himself knows 
beforehand what that truth is. Such a supposition is 
absurd, since it not only renders a seal of the teacber 
unnecessary, but makes useless the teacber himself. So 
apparent is this absurdity, we need not dwell upon it. 
Will it be said hère, that although it is absurd to suppose 
tiiat man knows, absolutely, what truth is before it is re- 
vealed, yet it is not absurd to suppose that the trutb, wben 
revealed, will possess such an ^adaptation to man's moral 
nature, that, because of its fitness alone, man can affirm its 
trath ? I answer, the fitness of truth to man's moral nature, 
is readily granted ; but that man is able^ on the grounds of 
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that fitness atone, always to décide upon the clairos of 
truth, 18 not granied. In the case of a gîven nnmber of 
alternatives, one of which mast be trae, and ail of whicb, 
save one, are seen to be at war wiih man's moral nature, a 
détermination of tbeir fitness or unfilness may be a déter- 
mination of tbeir truth or falsity. But in the case of a given 
number of ahernatives, ail of which are equally adapted to 
our moral nature, so far as man can discover, (and cer* 
tainly man's short-sightedness makes such a case supposa* 
ble,) then fitness ceases to bc an adéquate ground of 
judgment. Ând ahhough the Infinité Mind is capable of 
always perceiving a superior fitness in truth, the samecan- 
not be affirmed, evidently,of the human mind. 

Not only is man finite and circumscribed in his powers, 
but, when Christianity came to him, it found him exceed- 
ingly depraved, and therefore, in some measure, disqualifiée! 
to judge of that fitness. What might seem to the depraved 
débauchée, or the recklessdepredator uponanother'srights, 
remarkable for its adaptedness, might appear to the pure 
in heart, as a gross violation of the plainest Christian 
rnles. Both the finiteness and depravity of man's powers, 
therefore, combine to make fitness an inadéquate ground^ 
on which always to judge what is truth . 

Many classes of truths, and preceptive trulhs may be of 
the number, awaken such responses in every pure soûl, on 
a mère announcement, as furnish presumptive proof of 
their truth. But there are other classes of truths, among 
which may be numbered the historié and the prophétie» 
that must rest upon the authority of him who utters them. 
They are not self-evident. They do not necessarily com- 
mend themselves by their fitness. They often reach out 
into dim and shadowy régions, where man has liltle power 
to follow. The déclarations of Christ, touching the destiny 
of our race, for cxample, after ail the probabilities we can 
throw around them by analogical argument, .must rest 
mainly on his authority. We do not believe in Christ, 
because we believe thèse déclarations; but we believe thèse 
déclarations, because we believe in Christ. Hence, of the 
two facts, viz., the truth of Christ's déclarations, and the 
fact of his Messiahship, the latter, in respect to its proof in 
the mind of the believer, necessarily takes precedence ; and 
cannot, therefore, dépend upon the former. 
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I know we are often told tbat '^ truth is its own anthori- 
ty." That it " needs no voucber," but is compétent to 
stand alone. If, by this, it is meant tbat tirutb, wben an- 
Bounced, is self-evideot, I deny tbat it is its own autbority; 
and tbe multitude of sincère difierences of opinion among 
men, abundantly sustains tbat déniai. But if it is meant 
simply tbat truth, wben perceived to be trutb, needs no 
Toucher — theU it then carries with it its own weight and 
autbority, by wbomsoever uttered — I heartiiy eoncurinthe 
position. But tbis does not affect, in tbe least, our gênerai 
argument. The question will still remain, in référence to 
Cbrist's teaehings, bow is their truth to be made apparent ? 
And wben we sball bave tboroughly weigbed tbis question, 
we sbali be obliged to concède that tbe truth of much of 
bis teaehings rests on bis autbority as tbe Messiab ; and, 
oonsequently, tbat bis autbority as tbe Messiab cannot rest 
on tbe truth of bis teaehings. Neitber bis purity, then, nor 
bis prindpks, were tbe seal of bis Messiabsbip. 

But it may be asked, were not Cbrist's peifectness in 
tiruth and purity, in morals, essential to bis Messiabsbip ? 
Unquestionably they were. But tbey were essential as 
qualifications for it, not as seals thereof. It was essential 
that tbe animais sacrificed to tbe Egyptian god, Apis, 
should be entirely wbite. If even one black hair was found 
on tbem, tbey were rejected as undean. But thougb tbis 
whiteness eonstituted their fitness for sacrifice, it was not 
tbe seal of tbat fitness. Tbat was added subsequently, by 
tbe individual wbo bad ascertained tbat fitness. And as 
none but tbe [Nroper person could pronounce upon tbat 
fitness, so none but tbe proper person could affix tbe seal 
thereof. In like manner, tbe truth of Christ's doctrines, and 
tbe purity of bis life, are qualifications essential to bis Mes- 
siabsbip, but not tbe seals of that Messiabsbip. And as 
none but God could pronounce upon tbe qualifications of 
tbe Messiab, so none but God could impart to him tbe 
seal of miraculous power. 

3. There remains but one otber alternative. Tbe posi- 
tions we bave now examined, bave opened tbe way for 
tbe foUowing proposition: God's seal of Christ's Messisdh- 
ship lies in tbe powers He bestowed upon bim — in tbe 
miracles He enabled him to perform. It was bardly pos- 
sible that tbose mifades eould fail to beget faitb in QÎnst, 
26* 
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as an especial messenger from God. They were works, 
which no man, unaided of God, could perform; and 
hence, by innpiying God's aid, ihey conferred divine au- 
thority upon his messenger. So reasoned Nicodemus: 
^' Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
for no man can do the miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him."* And this ruler of the Jews but 
gave utterance to the common sentiment respecting Jésus : 
" Many of the people believed on him, and said, when 
Christ cometb, will he do more miracles than thèse, which 
this man hath done?"* — thus implying the conviction 
that he was the Christ. Nor were thèse convictions con- 
fined to the populace who were uninstructed in Christian- 
ity. Peter reasoned after the same mcthod: "Jésus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders, and signs, (which God did by him in the 

midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,) him, 

ye hâve taken, and by wicked hands hâve crucified and 
slain."® The déclarations of Jésus himself are likewise 
in keeping with the same argument. Having fed the five 
thousand men, on five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
he said to the multitude, who followed him because of 
what they had seen, " Verily, Verily, I say unto you, Ye 
seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, [not because 
ye apprehend the design of the miracles, so as to be led to 
seek me for the sake of my doctrines, that ye may be 
saved thereby,] but [ye seek me] because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were fiUed, [and now expect to be fed in a 
similar manner again.j Labor not for the méat which 
perisheth, [such as I hâve just given you,] but for that 
méat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you : for him hath God the Father 
sealed."*'^ [That is, by miraculously feeding your bodies. 
Christ has proved himself empowered of God to give you 
eternal life.] Thus does Jésus J-ebuke the multitude, for 
failing to deduce the legitimate inference from the miracle 
they had witnessed. In accordance with this position, we 
find that, when John sent two of his disciples to question 
the Saviour, respecting his Messiahship, " Jésus answered 
and said unto them, Go and show John again those things 

4 John iii. 3. 5 John vii. 31. ^ Acts ii. 22, 23. 7 John vL 26, 27. 
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"which ye do hear and see : The bJind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor hâve ihe gospel 
preached to them."® Now we cannot doubt that Jésus 
understood what was the proof of his Messiahship. Had 
it been his purity, or the superiority of his teachings, he 
would hâve addaeed thèse to the disciples of John. But 
he does not rest it hère. The wonderful works he had 
performed — thèse are the évidence on which he relies. 
And no sooner had Jésus enlered upon his public minis- 
try, than we find hîm going " about ail Galilée, teachîng 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing ail manner of sickness, and ail manner 
of disease among the people ; " thus establishing his claim 
upon the world's faith. " And his famé," in conséquence, 
^' spread througbout ail Syria: and they brought unto him 

ail sick people and he healed them." ^ But I 

need not multiply quotations. There can be no doubt that 
such was the current reasoning of Christ's time, and lliat it 
was sanctioned by Christ himself. Such proof of his daims 
cs^nnot well be mistaken, nor successfully counterfeited. 
The performance of deeds of apparent righteousness and 
outward virtue, and the utterance of seeming truths, are 
kinds of testimony that any man, even an impostor, can 
adduce in support of his claims, however false or un- 
founded tbose claims may be. But none, save those wbo 
are delegated from beaven, who are the messengers of 
God, and who wield supernatural power, can still the rag- 
ing tempest, rcdse to life again the four-days' dead, or per- 
form any of the wonderful works ascribed to Jésus of 
Nazareth. 

And to show still more clearly that it is the miraculous 
in Christ's character that constitutes the seal of his Mes- 
siahship, it sbould be remarked that those who suppose 
his purity, or the truth of his teachings, to be that seal, do 
not make any mère degree of purity, or of truthfulness of 
instruction, constitute it ; but they suppose it to consist in 
the perfectness of his purity and truth. Now this per- 
fectness is itself a most conclusive proof of the miraculous 
interposition of Grod, in raising up and qualifying the Sa- 

8Mat^xL4,5. »Matt. iv.23,24. 
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viour for bis divine mission. And it is in this fact, that 
the strengtb of this argument lies. No mère man ever 
lived a perfectly pure Ufe, and taught notbing but trntb. 
Cbrist, it is assumed, did so iive and teacb. Heoce he 
must be tbe especial messenger of God. Tbis argument 
evidently implies, as its basis and strengtb, tbe fact of di- 
vine aid in making Cbrist tbus perfect, so tbat tbis faet of 
divine or miraculous aid, becomes, after ail, the trae seal 
of bis Messiabship. 

Tbus bave we passed in review, too briefly perbapa, tbe 
tbree main positions toucbing tbissubject. From tbe con* 
siderations we bave adduced, and from tbe current reason- 
ings of Cbrist's own time, as sbown by Seripture btstory, 
it appears tbat bis cotemporaries lodged th^e seal c^ bis 
Messiabship in bis miraculous powers. Tbe résurrection 
of Cbrist, and subséquent âges, may bave tbrown addition- 
al ligbt upon the subject, but tbey caanot bave ebanged 
the essential features of the argument 

We bave tbus far assumed tbe entire trulb of bis biog- 
raphies, and bave endeavored to go back of tbe record, 
and, standing among tbe Cacts as tbey are aUeged to bave 
occurred, to judge the Saviour's claim, as bis cotempora- 
ries must bave judged tbem. But we cannot tbus ap- 
proach tbe Sa viour. Removed from bim by tbe ialer- 
vention of eighteen centuries, tbe faistoric pathway is oiir 
only means of accesa. Besides tbe questions, tberefore, 
subnûtted to bis cotemporaries, we must décide upon the 
authority of tbe historié évidence, by which we journey 
back to their stand-point Tbis, with us, is tbe first ques- 
tion. Is it true, as tbe New Testament Scriptures affirm, 
tbat Jésus lived a perfect life, taught only truth, and per- 
formed miraculous woriks ? Oixr argument, tbus far, bas 
been with those only who give this question an affirmative 
answer. But there are tbose occupying somewbat différ- 
ent ground, who believe in Christ, acknowledge bis entire 
purity and tbe truth of bis teacbings, and do not deny the 
recoid of bis miraculous works, who yet affirm tbat tbey 
oan more easily believe in the purity and Messiabship of 
Jésus, without tbe miracles, than with tbem. Tbat tbe ac- 
count of bis miraculous works is so very extraordinary 
tbat tbey can with difficulty accredit it ; and if the proof 
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of his daims lies hère, they prefer to grant hîs claitns, 
and receive him as the Messiah, even wilhoul any proof. 

But, allow me to ask, what is gained by a position like 
this ? Is any diflSculiy avoided ? Is the miraculous in 
Christ's life and character dispensed with ? Is the divine 
interposition, in giving us the perfect purity and unmingled 
Iruth of the Saviour, no longer requisite? Do not thèse 
qualifications, ail things considered, présuppose quite as 
direct, and even a more remarkable exercise of God's 
agency, than does any single event of Chrisl's life ? I ask 
not whether the possession of single virtues, and the utter- 
ance of isolated truths, présuppose miraculous aid. But I 
do ask, whether a life, of which everydeed, and word, and 
thought even, reached the very acme of purity and truth, 
(for ail this is granted,) does not présuppose a degree of 
divine interposition altogether above the ordinàry and nat- 
ural, and which, therefore, is extraordinary and supernatu- 
ral? Is there not a higher exercise of miraculous power 
hère, than in merely witheringti fig-tree, calming troubled 
waters, or re-animating a dead body? And do not those 
who assume the position now nnder examination, doubt 
the less, at the same time they believe the greater ? Do 
they not stumble at a pebble, while they scale the moun- 
tain-top with ease ? 

But this is not ail. The record of Christ's miracles is 
doubted by them, while that of his immaculate purity is 
readily granted. Now the relative strength of tesiimony, 
regarding it in îts mère human aspect, is unquestionably 
greater for the fact of the miracles, than for the fact of the 
entire purity of Christ. True, resting upon the same in- 
spired record, both are certain ; but when the fact of the 
inspiration of the record is denied, and the testimony of 
the historians is received, not as the testimony of inspired 
men, but as mère human testimony, then we must con- 
sider, not what the witnesses say alone, but aiso their 
opportunity to know what they say. Now, a miraclç, like 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead, or the withering of 
the fig-tree, is an event which transpires directly before the 
eyes of the witness. He is abundantly compétent to 
aiSirm it, and his testimony must possess ail the weight 
that il can possess in any other case. But it is far other- 
wise with the fact of Christ's purity. As we hâve before 
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séen, ail the data upon wbich this fact rests, canDot, in the 
▼ery nature of the case, corne before the historian. We 
can only arrive at it by the procès» of generalization. To 
the miracle, therefore, he can tealify from what he knows; 
to the fact of Christ's purily, only from what he beiieves^ 
and believes, too, on the grounds of a doubifai process of 
reasoning. Hence, it appears évident^ ihat, resting the 
two points on the credibility of the witnessses, as mère 
hnman witnesses, the miracle is ihe more certain fact 
And those who reject Christ's miracles as the poof of bis 
Messiahship, and rest that proof, either in bis purity, or the 
trath of bis teachings, take it from its slropg-hold, in 
respect to évidence, and lodge it in a weaker. 

Besides, when they bave corne so far to doubt the record 
of the miracles, as to leave them ont of the account, they 
may as well go farther, as for the matter of theîr argu- 
ment, and deny them oatright. This done, Christ's purity, 
mnd the trntb of bis teachings, can no longer be defended. 
The record of bis miracles is interwoven with the whole 
history of his life. He is represented as adducing them in 
anpport of his claims, and voluntariiy wearing ibe honora 
Aey legitinaately confer. Remove this portion of the 
fecord, and you not only stamp the Saviour with charla- 
tanry and imposture, but you destroy the whole super- 
structure of Christianity. Almost nothing, beyond the 
mère fact that Christ lived, and was crucified, is as welI 
snstained as are bis miracles. Dit^pute thèse, and the 
same bold skepticism could as successfuUy dispute every 
pass, down to the very gâtes of hell. 

Now it singularly enough bappens, that there are tbose 
— and those, too, who ciaim to be Christians, par exceU 
lence — who make thèse déniais, and very heroîcally con- 
dude to meet the conséquences. Faith in the miracles? 
No. They "cannot believe such facts on such évi- 
dence ! " ^ Christ a standard of perfect purity ? Certain- 
ly not. " He denounced his opponents in no measured 
terms," and " did not use courteous speech ! " " He was 
a " model-man," to be sure, but beware how you follow 
bim ! Jésus an authoritative and reliable teacber of truth ? 
By no manner of means. He *'shared the erroneoos 

10 Discourse on Religion, by Rev. Théodore Parker, p. 274. 
lUb. p.291. 
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notions of tbe limes respecting derils, possessions, and 
demonology in gênerai" — **was mistaken in his inter- 
prétation of the Old Testament^-— '^ and was an entha* 
siast, who hoped to found a visible kingdom in Jndea, by 
miraculous aid, as the prophets had distinctly foretold thdr 
«Messiah'sboulddo!"^^ 

Such is tbe Messiab tbese Cbristians ofTer for oar récep- 
tion. But where are tbe seals of bis Messiabsbip? Not 
in bis miracles ; for be wrongbt none. Not in bis perfect 
parity ; for bis parity was not perfect. Not in tbe entire 
trutb of bis teacbings ; for tbe ^^ evangelists make it appear 
tbat be was [often] mistaken." Where, then, sball those 
seals be found? Is it true, indeed, tbat Jésus was tbe 
promised Messiab ? Aye, more ! Is it true tbat the Jewisb 
prophets, who are alleged to bave been greatly mistaken 
respecting tbe nature of bis kingdom, were ever autborized 
of God to promise a Messiab ? Or is this but another 
sample of ancient folly, yet to be put away? Thèse 
Cbristians answer, Cease your queslionings. Cast aside 
your "antiquarian habits."^' Abandon your "Hero- 
worship." " Acknowiedge no Master but God." Appeal 
no longer to ^< old books as tbe standard of trutb and 
source of ligbt." ^^ Receive " religion with its Bible of 
man — tbe band-writing of God."^* 

Surely, a spiritual mist gathers bere! I grope my way 
in tbick darkness, and I seem to tread on air! I look for 
my Lord, but '^ tbey bave taken bim away, and I know 
not where tbey bave laid bim ! " I ask after my Master 
God — and I hear a voice pointing me to "Man" — 
" Eeligion's Bible " — « tbe band-writing of God." With 
prayfulnes^.tbitber I turn, and perchance meet tbe startline 
rebuff — Fool, there is no God ! And is notbing certain i 
Nothing certain, but the grave! 

Nay ; I will not thus be put off My faith in tbe Mes- 
siab of God cannot thus be sbaken. This sacred "oU 
book " — " my forefathers' stay " — is still my "standard of 
trutb." It still tells me of tbe past, and of the future-— of 
die past, rich in its dawniujra of trutb, its heroic deeds of 
noble daring, its promise of coming good — of the future, 

12 Discourse on Religion, by Rev. T. Parker, p. 290. 

13 Rev. T. Parker's Installation Sermon, p. !37. 
MIb.p.27. iûlb.p.9. 
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richer still io the triumphs of tbat tiiith ; in ils deeds of 
nobler daring ; in ils glorions consummation of good. It 
still lells me — aud oh ! it» words are blessed indeed — of 
Him who aronsed tbe faith of an apathetic world, rose 
triumpbant over death, and ascended to the right hand of 
God. A. A. M. 



Art. XX. 
Illustrations of New Testament Words. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Editor : — In the course of reading, I bave gathered 
ap a few passages iliustrative of some of the critica! points 
in discussion between ourselves and those of anothenr faith. 
Of themselves tbey may not be of any great importance in 
making up a verdict on thèse points ; but when added to 
the collections which others bave made, and may make in 
the future, the whole will perhaps bave some weight in 
determining the usage and value of the words and phrase- 
ology in question. It has occurred to me, therefore, to throw 
them together in such form as may fit them for préserva- 
tion, and future référence in the pages of your Review. If 
others will do the same, an amount of testimony may be 
galhered in a short period, without effort, that will help to 
put atrest some of the mooted points of doctrinal theology ; 
or at least enable us to meet, wilh facts and proofs, the bold 
assertions of professedly learned writers and talkers. 

IlaXiyysvgtfia. 

This Word is found in Matt. xix. 28. " Ye which bave 
foUowed me in tbe régénération {palinggenesia^) when the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of bis glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging tbe twelve tribes of Israël." 
In Expositor iii. 20, (new séries,) you bave given an example 
from Josephus, showing tbe word employed to represent 
the restoration of the Jews to their land, after tbe Babylon- 
isb captivity ; and ask if it is not used in Matt. xix. in a 
somewbat similar sensé, <'in tbe new establishment of 
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thîngs," &c. I find, in lookîng over Schleusner, that the 
Word is variously employed by Greek writers to re présent 
changes passing over ihe earth and the afFairs of men. 
It is used to describe the renewal of the earth in Spring. 
Cicero calls the rank and dîgnity recovered after exile, by 
the name flraXiyysvstf^a. Atticus vi. 6. Clément in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians appUe^ it to the restoration of 
the world after the déluge. You are well aware that the 
Stoics constantly employ it to represent that periodical te* 
novation of the physical universe, whieh held an important 
place in theîr pbiJosophical creed — n^v flrspio&îti^v ntù^yyivi^lav 
<rm SXûjv, " the periodical rénovation or re-eslablishraent of 
ail things." Anton. Médit, xi. 1. Compare v. § 32. x. § 7. 
see also Leland, Divine Rev. ii. p. 291. Note, Schleus- 
ner says, that many learned men suppose the word in 
Matt. xix. to signify the lime in which the correction (resto- 
ration ?) of the whole human race shall be accomplished by 
the gospel — " tempore emendatio universi generis humani 
ope evangelii instiluetur. h. e. ineuntibus N. T. tempori- 
bus," that is, the New Testament times, or gospel dispen- 
sation. Hence be says, the Syriac has rendered it, " in 
the new age.^^ 

Aïojv and Aiomo^. 

Ignatius uses aiu)v in a sensé similar to that in which tbe 
Engllsh Word " world " is sometimes used, i. e. " man- 
kind," " the human race." Speaking of the Lord Jésus, 
his birth and death, he says, " How, therefore, was he 
made manifest to the world? " scpavspc^d-n tois aiwtfiv, Epist. 
ad Ephes. Eusebius uses the word for time indefinite, 
and adds to its sirength by the adjective " much " or 
** long." Speaking of the Phenician philosophy as set 
forthxby Sanchonialhon, he says of the darkness and 
diaos which preceded the création : they continued " for a 
long time" — ôia leoKw awva, Prœp. Evang. Lib. i. ch. x. 
The Orphie verses, according to Grotius, use it in the 
sensé of '' life " — qnMç aiwvo^, which he translates by 
" duJcis vitœ," " sweet life." De VerUate, pp. 39, 315, 
Edit. Boston, 1809. Homer has the same expression. 

The folio wing I hâve gathered from Stephens' ThesaU' 
rus Gracœ Lir^gum and Eobert Constant's Lexicon. 
VOL. III. 27 
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** And thèse they called etemal (auosvmç) bearing that ihey 
had performed the sacred rîtes for three entire générations^^ 
rpicjv ymwi. In Solom. Parab. ^\ Alter not the etemal 
limits or boundaries " — 8ç*a oumta. Bud, An epitome of 
tbis work, Bud. says on aicyv : *' Item seculnm, id est, 70 
annorum spatium, juxta Hieron " — that is, " an âge, the 
space of 70 years according to Hieronymus." And it 
adds farther, that it is employed by Homer, Herodolas, 
and Xenophon, as équivalent to the Latin ^aevum"or 
âge. Plato bas the phrase lushn aiGjvio^, << continuai or 
constant drunkenness." 

Aristotle bas a passage in which thèse words are used 
in a very remarkable nianner ; and he finds it necessary to 
add to the force of oicjv to make it mean as much as be 
wishes to express, thas : sg oicjvo^ aTspiMvoç sic srspov oucjvo, 
i. e. " from one endiess aion to another." The passage is 
in the book De Mtmdo, and is I think a fair offset to that 
quoted from the same author by Dr. Clarke, and which is 
appealed to with so much confidence by ail bis copyists 
in the controversy respecting the meaning of thèse words. 
I refer to the définition of aiuv quoted from Aristotle in the 
Dr.'s notes on Gen. xxi. 33 ; where he is represented as 
proving the meaning to be strictly " endiess." Now if 
Aristotle intended to say that the word does sîgnîfy strictly 
" endiess," and that " no word can more forcibly express 
the grand cbaracteristic of eternity ; " why did he, in the 
above passage, add another word to increase the force of 
it ? where the need or sensé of saying " from one endiess 
eternity to another? And even with this addition, he does 
not convey the idea of interminable^ without limit or end; 
otherwise there could not be another such period, which 
the sentence affirms ! 

Schleusner defines aiwv and aiwviof to mean ** any space 
of time, whelher longer or shorter, past, présent, or future, 
to be determined by the persons or things spoken of, and 
the scope of the subjects." His second définition of auav 
is, " The lîfe or âge of man ; any space in which we 
measure human life, from birth to death." And he refers 
Matt. xxviii. 20 to this head : " I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world^^ — rfuwgXsiag «-ou aiwvog; rendering 
it înto Latin by " per omnem vitam vestram" — " I am 
with you alway to aid you through your tvhole lifeP This 
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is somewhat différent from the common interprétation, but 
worth an exami nation ; and seems supported by the origi- 
nal words which we translate " alway ; " being literally 
every day." Schleusner shows that the word is so ased 
by Greek writers, and defined by Suidas, Hesychius, &c., 
to mean, " the life of man," " the time or pericnl of lîfe." 

This word, it is well understood, is used in référence to 
the soûl and the animal life indifferenlly, and its significa- 
tion, in any given passage, is to be deterofiined by the con- 
nection and the main drift of the writer. In the course 
of the controversy respecting its N. T. usage, the Bibli- 
cal Repertory of Princeton, if I remember rightly, in a 
review of Mr. Balfour's works, confidently asserted that 
Lucian, who lived about A. D. 160, always uses -^xr/yi to 
mean the soûl or spiritual part of man, and that it never is 
found in his wrilings in the sensé of " life." 

In reading some of Lucian's Dialogues soroe time since, 
I came upon the foUowing passage. One of the ghosts 
or shades, as he approaches the ferry of Charon, is heard 
nttering great lamentations, when Mercury asks him why 
he makes such an uproar, especially since on earth he was 
a philosopher ; to which the ghost replies, <^ Because, O 
Mercury, I thought my life immortal," aâavarov t^v 4^*1^. 
It is obvious that the word hère is used to signify natural life 
on earth, because it is the soûl or ghost which speaks. 
The example shows that Lucian does not always employ 
4/uX»i to represent the spiritual part of man. Dial. Charon 
and Mercury. 

I will adcl another example from Plato which is taken 
from Priestley's Repository, iv. p. 91. " Nothing could be 
excellent without intelligence, nor intelligent without a 
soûl ; for this reason God gave a mind to the soûl and a 

soûl to the body," vouv fikSv Ss 4^ux^f 4^VX^^ ^^ ^^ (funuiu tfuviO'ra;. 
It is plain that Plato did not use -^vyv^ hère to mean the 
mind or intelligent soûl, for this he expresses by the word 
vou(, which he makes as distinct from the -^^xn as he does 
the 4/ux^ from the tfcjfxa or body. The translation, ^^ nothing 
intelligent without a souI," is not sufficiently literal. It 
does not, I think, convey the idea of the original, which is 
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vduv ÔB au X"?*^ 4^X*'f5 û(j8umTw wapotysusa^m tu. Thia would be 
better rendered, " It woald not be possible for the mind 
to be, or act, wilhout ibe life ; " i. e., it could not perform 
its duties as part of the man or buman being, without 
the life. Hence, he says, God associated^t with the life, 
and the life with the body, and so made a complète actiTC 
whole. 

This passage reminds ns of Paul's language to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Epist. v. 23 : "I pray God your whole 
fipirit, and soûl, and body, be preserved blameless unto 
the coraîng of our Lord Jésus Christ." Paul uses «^suf^a 
where Plato eraploys voug; and in this case seetns to inti- 
mate or affirm the same distinction between the -^v^n and 
the spiritual part of man. 

Arislotle bas a curions use of the words in hîs Meta- 
physics, ii. c. 1. " As the eye turns toward the light, so 
the mind {-^mx^ç ^ vou^) turns toward what is most brilliant 
în nature." Grolius translates the phrase into Latin by 
the words " animi nostri mens.^' De Veritate iî. 18. 
Note 2. I am not ignorant of the doctrines of some of 
the ancient philosophical schools respecting the nature of 
man, or of the thinking part of him; but it Was thought 
thèse passages might be useful, and help to distinguish the 
varions shades of meaning which thèse words bear in the 
New Testament and elsewhere. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians (iv. 23,) has the phrase, t& nvsiJfjMxri voo^ — «- 
"be renewed in the spirit of your mind." Of course 
*vgu|ULa is used hère în a tropical or figurative sensé. Paul 
joins vvsujULa and voug together, and Aristotle vou^ and -^vxn» 
Does the lalter mean by the phrase given above, " the in- 
telligence of the soûl ? " i. e., ihat portion of the soûl or 
^vxjj which is intelligent or ihinks. The -^yvxVi Ot soûl, 
seems to be a Connecting link between the mind or spirit 
and the body, partaking of the properties of each, and so 
constituting the only Une or médium of conjunction or 
mutual action between them — ^like the acid of a magnéto- 
electric machine, by which the 2inc and copper are brought 
into communication, and the electric current establîshed. 

T. B. T. 
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Art. XXI. 
1. ^^Ifa Man dieyshcdl he live again? ^^ 

Written on teeing an insect cross my path, Oetober 90, after hearing it asserted, *< Death 
if the end of man.»» 

PooR little insect ! born some vernal day, 
And nursed amid the Summer^s golden glow, 

Now creeping forth to seek the latest ray 
Of Autumn's son, descending pale and low. 

My heart is pained, poor insect, for thy fa te ; 

A boding thoiight my pensive bosom fills ; 
For Autumn's days are wearing cold and late, — 

I see sad présage o'er the gloomy hills. 

I see the tempest gathering in the sky ; 

The genius of the storm is wailing loud ; 
And ail that I can hope, is, — Tht>u shalt die, 

And snows enwrap thee in their âeecy shroud. 

Then may the tempest rack the wintry sky, 
And fiercer blasts corne roaring still behind. 

But thou in sweet» unconscious sieep shalt lie, 
Nor hear the storm, nor feel the piercing wind. 

And is thy little being thus to end, 

Thy frai^ile form forever past away ? 
No ! for almighty power shall thee défend. 

And thou awaJte to see a brighter day. 

Yet long and wtntry nights must intervene. 
And cold and tardy pass the lonely hours; 

But Sprinff will corne again, with smile serene. 
And call to life the tender budding âoweis. 

Then thy poor form, that slumbers there below, 

Shall feel again life's renovating powers. 
And, rising with the Spring's congenial glow, 

Shall live again among the blooming flowers ; 

Not a poor insect, creeping on the sfround, v 

(And poison in thy folds, 't is said, they trace,) ^ 

But pure as heaven's own breezes floating round. 
And winged more beauteous than the feathered race. 

Shall life, so sweet, revisit thee, poor worm, 
And plume a puny insecfs win? to rise, — 

And O, shall man, who bears bis Maker's form, 
Ne'er wake again, to see the smiling skies ? j. e. h. 
27» 
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2. The iSaviour*s Prat/er. 

All meh hâve prayed. The hardest heart th&t beats 

In human bosom, hath at times poured forth, 

Perhaps unconsciously, the deep-wrung prayer ; 

And He who sees the secrets of ail hcarts, 

Who hears the lowliest prayers that rise from earth 

And all lier shrines, hath heard the heart's appeal. 

The criminal hath prayed ; he who hath dippied 

His hands in human blood, and on whose brow 

The mark of Gain is set, even he hath prayed. 

And the lone pénitent hath bowed the knee, 

And with an humble heart hath raised a prayer, 

For mercy and forgiveness, unto Heaven. 

And the sad wanderer in a foreign land 

Gazes, at night, on other stars than those 

Which blessed his boyhood^s eyes, — hears other sotiikls 

Than those of home, yet feels withtfi his h«à¥t 

That the same God is over all ; abd there, 

Upon the soil his kindred ce ver pressed, 

Ue prays for blessings on that far-off home ; 

And from the couch of anguish and of pain. 

And from the homes of sorrow and of death, 

And from the hut of poverty and want, 

Deep prayers go up to HeaVen for strength and peace, 

For meek submission to his will, for aid 

Against temptation's power. 

Thèse are the prayers 
That, from earth's many altars, rise to Hcaven. 
But O, there is a prayer, that once was hreathed 
' Mid death, and sname, and cursings, by tlie side 
Of criminals, and with a nation's hâte 
Upon the sufferer. Like an angel's voice, 
From the dark cross, arose that prayer, " O, Pather, 
Forgive them, for they know not what they do ! " 
And so our Saviour prayed, not for himself, 
(He had found strength within the garden's shade,) 
But the last words he uttered in his wo 
Were for his murderers ; and with that prayer 
He bowed his head, and died ! 

Not so we pray. 
Father, we corne to thee for our own wants ; 
With lips that ofl hâve raurmured at thy will — 
We raise to thee our eyes, which hâve too long 
Been turned to earth ; we lay upon thy shrine 
The heart which has so oflen strayed from thee. 
This, Father, thou hast seen, and thou hast heard. 
And we bave pra(yed to thee in thankfulness ; 
And, for the many comforts round our path, 
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Hâve called thee good and kind, and bletsed thy naine. 

But O, how seldom do we corne to thee 

With thy Son's holy and forgiving prayer! 

We say, Bless tliou our friends ; but we forget 

To say, Forgive our enemies, O God ! 

We thank thee for the blessings round our path, 

But do not ask thee to bestow the same 

Upon our enemies. 

He prayed not thus ; 
O, nnay we learn of him, and when we corne 
To thee with our pétitions, may we say, 
With the blessed spirit of thy Son, *'0 Father 
Forgive them, for they know not what tbey do!** k. t. h. 



Art. XXII. 

Literary Notices. 

1. The Life of Martin Luther. Gathered from his own writings. 
By M. Michelet, anthor of "The History of France," "The People," 
etc. Translated by G. H. Smith, F. G. S., Translator of " Michelet's 
History of France," etc. New Ywk : D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way, ^c, &.C. 1646. 12mo. pp. 314. 

The distinction between this and former Lives of Luther, can- 
not be described better than in Michelet's own words : 

"Hitherto ail that bas been shown of Luther, is his battle with 
Rome. We give his whole life, his struggles, doubts, temptations, 
consolations ; a picture in which the man engrosses as much as, and 
more than, the partisan. We show this violent and terrible reformer of 
the North, not only in his eagle's nest at Wartbourg, or braving the 
emperor and the empire in Uie Diet at Worms, but in his bouse at 
Wittemberg, in the midst of his grave friends, of his children, who 
cluster round his table, walking with him in his garden, by the border 
of the small pond, in that melanchol^ cloister which became a family 
résidence : hère we hear him dreaming aloud, and finding in ail sur- 
rounding objects, the âowers, the fruit, the bird that flits by, food for 
grave and pious thoughts." — " The following work is neither the Life 
of Luther turned into an historical romance, nor a history of the estab- 
lishment of Lutheranism ; but a biography, consisting of a séries of 
transcripts from Luther's own révélations. With the exception of the 
eventsof the earlier years of his life, when Luther could not hâve been 
the pentnan, the transcriber bas seldom had occasion to hold the pen 
himself. His task has been limited to selecting, arranging, and fixing 
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tbe chroDology of detached passaffes. Thnraffhoat the work Lather is 
his own spokesroan — Luther's lire is told by Luther himself.' hnJtn^ 
ducUon^ ix. xL 

We scarcely nêed say to those who are acquainted with M. 
Michelef s writings, tbat thèse promises are well fulfilled in the 
exécution. He has contrived to place Luther himself before us, 
instead of giving us a mère description of him. We see the 
reformer and the man acting and living, — in ail his simplicity, 
trulhfulness, deep-working énergies, courage, love, boisterous 
véhémence, and even vulgarity ; no trait of character but is pre- 
sented in full opération. There are many passages in bis life 
which we should like to extract ; but we prefer to occupy the 
space hère allowed us, with the gloomy and disappointed feelings 
that embittered bis latter days, when he saw the disorder and 
indifférence which followed the ecclesiastical reform he bad 
brought about It is melancholy to contemplate the scène ; but 
it teaches us what we must generally expect as one of tbe indi- 
rect and temporary conséquences of breaking down any System 
of authority to which men bave been long accustomed, even 
thougb a better be at the same time introduced. 

** To Spalatin, * I must say, that in ail my life, and ail my cares 
about the Gospel, I hâve never gone through so troubled a year as that 
which has just ended. I hâve a tremendous quarrel on hand with the 
lawyers on the subject of private marriages ; in those whom I had be- 
lieved to be steadfast friends of the Gospel, I find cruel enemies. Dost 
tbou think that this is no pain to me, dear Spalatin?' (Jan. 30th, 
1544) *I am idle, worn out, cold ; that is to say, old and useless. I 
hâve finished my journey ; it only remains for the Lord to ffather me to 
my fathers, and to render unto corruption and the worms their share in 
me. I am satiated with life, if this be life. Pray for me, that my last 
moments mny be salutary to myself and acceptable unto God. My only 
thoughts about the emperor and the empire are commending them to 
God in my prayers. The world seems to hâve arrived at its last hours, 
and, to use the psalmist's expression, to bave grown old like a gar- 
ment ; and now is the time come that we must change it.' (Dec. 5th, 
1544.) * Had I known at the beginning what enemies men are to 
God's Word, l should indisputably hâve been silent, and held my peace. 
I iroagined they only sinned through ignorance.' 

" He once said, * Nobles, citizens, peasants, I might add almost ail 
men, think thev know the Gospel better than Dr. Luther or St. Paul 
himself; and look down on pastors, rather on the Lord and Master of 
pastors. . . . The nobles seek to ^overn, and yet know not how. The 
pope knows how to govern, ana does govern. The least papist 
is more capable of governinff than — I cry tbera mercy — ten of oor court 
nobles.' Luther was one day told that there were six hundred rich 
cures vacant in the bishopric of Wurtzburç. * No good will come of 
tiiis,' he said ; * it will be the same with us if we go on despisin^ God's 
Word and his servants. If I desired to become rich, ail I should bave 
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to ào would be not to preach. . . . The ecclesiastical visitors aaked 
the peasants wherefore they would not support their pastors, when they 
kept cowherds and swineherds ? * Oh î' they said, * we want thèse ; we 
cannot do without them.' They thought they could do without 
pastors.' 

" For six months Luther preached in his house to his own family every 
Sanday, but not in the church. * I do this,' he said to Dr. Jonas, ' to 
clear my conscience, and discharge iny duty as the father of a family. 
But 1 know and see that God's word will not be more minded hère than 
in church.' ' You will hâve to succeed me as preacher, Dr. Jonas ; 
think on it, and acquit yourself well.' He walked out of church one 
day, in anger at the people's talking. (A. D. 1545.) 

" Luther often said that it would be a great disgrâce to the pope were 
he to die in his bed. ' Ail of you, thou pope, thou devil, ye kings, 
princes, and lords, are Luther's enemies, and yet you can do him no 
harm. It was not thus with John Huss. I take it that there bas not 
been a man so hated as I for thèse hundred years. I, too, hâte the 
world. In the whole round of life, there is nothing which gives me 
pleasure; I am sick of living. May our Lord then corne quickly, and 
take me with him. May he, above ail, come with his day of judgment. 
I would stretch forth my neck . . . so that he hurled his thunderbolt 
and I were at rest . . .' He proceeds to console himself for the in* 
gratitude of the world, by reflecting on the fates of Moses, Samuel, St 
Paul, and of Christ. A guest of his said, that if the world were to last 
fifly years, many things might yet turn up. * God forbid,' exclaimed 
Luther, * it would be worse than ail the past. There would arise many 
other sects, which are now hidden within the hearts of men. May the 
Lotd come, and eut ail this short, for there is no hope of improve- 
meni î* ♦ Life will be such a burthen, that there will be one universal 
cry from ail the corners of the earth. ♦ Good God ! come with the 
day of judgment !' And, happening to hâve in his hand a chaplet of 
white agates, he added, * God grant that day may soon come. I would 
eat this chaplet to hâve it be to-morrow.' 

" Speaking at his table of éclipses, and the little influence they ap- 
peared to hâve on the death of kings and other great people, the doc- 
tor replied, * You are right; éclipses no longer produce any sensible 
effects ; and I think myself that our Saviour will come soon to vérita- 
ble eflfects; and that ère long the judgment will put an end to ail our 
cogitations, and ail things else. I dreamt it was so tlie other day while 
I lay asleep in the afternoon, and I said then in pace in id ipsum re- 
quiescam seu dormiam, The day of judgment must soon come; for 
that the papal Church should reform is an impossibility, neither will 
the Turks and Jews. ... In fact, there is no real improvement in the 
State of the empire ; and see, for thirty years now hâve they assembled 
diets without deciding on anything. ... I often think when ruminat- 
ing in my walks of what I ought to ask in my prayers for the diet 
The bishop of Mentz is naught ; the pope is lost for ever. I see noth- 
ing else to be done but to say, *Lord, thy kingdom come!' 

•* * ï hâve not much time, my dear Probst, to write, for I am overcome 
by fatigue and old âge: alt,kalt, ungeslalt (old, cold, mouldy), as they 
say. Nevertheless, rest I cannot hâve, beset as 1 am by so many rea- 
sons and obligations to write. 1 know more than you can of the tatal- 
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îties that await this âge. The world is tbreatened with rain ! it \a in- 
évitable; the more the devil is allowed to roam, the more brutish the 
world becomes, There is but one consolation left us ; it is that this 
day is nigh. The world bas been sated with God*s word, and taken a 
strançe antipathy to it. Fewerfalse prophets arise. Why raise up new 
hérésies when there is an epicurean disdain of the world ? Germany 
is dead ; she will never again be what she bas been. The nobles only 
think of extorting ; the towns think but of thenoselves (and with reason) : 
80 that the kingdom is divided against itself, just when it ought to be 
confronting the légion of unchained devils which compose the Turkish 
army. We seem to care little if God be for or against us, and think we 
shall triumph by our own strength over Turks, the devils, God, and 
everything: such are the overweening confidence and stupid sectirity 
of expiring Germany ! And we, what can we do in the matter ? Com- 
plaints and tears are equally fruitless. Ail that is left for us to do is to 
reiterate the prayer, * Thy will be done !' (March 26th, 1542.) » I 
see, in every one, an indomitable cupidity, which to me seems one sign 
of the approach of the last day. It is as if the world in its old âge and 
at its last gasp, became delirious^. as sooflen happons with the dying.' 
(March 8th, 1544.) ^ I do believe that I am that great trumpet which 
préfaces and announces the comingof ourLorà. Therefore, weak and 
failing as I may be, and small as may be the sound that I can roake this 
world hear, my voice rings in the ears of the angels in heaven, who 
will take up the strain afler us and complète the solemn calH Amen, 
and Amen.* ( August 6th, 1545.) pp. 236-240." 

Âfter what we hâve said, it is superfluous to commend this 
work to those of our readers who would get a familiar idea of 
Luther. For this purpose, it takes precedence of every biogra- 
phy and historical account we hâve seen of the reform. 

2. Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life, during a Pour Months' Rési- 
dence in a Valley of the Marquesas. With Notices of ihe French 
Occupation of Tahiti and the Provisional Cession of the Sandwich 
Islands to Lord Paulet By Herman Me! ville. New York : Wiley & 
Putnam, &c., &c. 1846. 12mo. pp. 325. 

We bave found this book very interesting ; and it would be 
very instructive, to us at least, laying open as it does the scènes 
of thèse far-off and almost unknown isles of ihe Pacific, were 
there not apparently a strong coloring of the romantic thrown 
over the descriptions, and an évident altempt at effect in the 
managenrïent of the narrative. We know not precisely what is 
to be relied upon as sinnple matter of fact, and what is to be set 
down to the account of imagi native recollection. Be this as it 
may, the pictures it présents, both of natural scenery, and of the 
voluptuous life of the natives, are vivid, and seem to bring the 
objects before our eyes. 

The author's opinion of the results of the missionary labors on 
the character and condition of the Pacific islanders, is unfavor- 
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able ; but hère, agaÎD, we do not know by what standard of moral 
and social excellence he judges. In reading his work, we were 
at times led to suspect that the voluptuousness, which reigned in 
the Valley of Typee, had somewhat affected his own taste ; and 
if 80, he would be apt to regard as evils many of those changes 
introduced by the missionaries, which would appear to others as 
improvements. Indeed, we must not look for unmixed advan- 
tages in any state of social progress. It seems a law of our 
nature, that every gênerai improvement of this kind which is 
made, will be attended with some corresponding disadvantages. 
In passing from a life of mère animal pleasure to one of inteU 
lectual and moral enjoyment, it is perhaps impossible to retain 
the former in its perfection, at the same time that we secure the 
latter ; and in judging of the results of the enterprise, great care 
ought to be taken not to fîx on the partial inconveniences, and 
even downright evils, to the exclusion of the gênerai good with 
which they are naturally connected. 

3. Twenty-four years in the Argentine Republic ; erabracing ita 
Civil and Military History, and an account of its Political Condition 
before and during the Administration of Governor Rosas; his Course of 
Policy ; the Causes and Character of his Interférence with the Govern- 
ment of Montevideo, &c., &c. By Col. J. Anthony King, an officer in 
the Army of the Republic, and twenty-four years a Président of the 
Country. New York : D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway, &c., 
&c. 1846. 8vo. pp. 324. 

4. Rosas. (Art in Démocratie Review for May, 1846.) 

It is now thirty years since ihe province, or vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres, struck the first blow for liberty, and set about the 
work of esiablishing a separate national organization, under the 
name of the " United States of South America." And what bas 
been the history of that country during this long period ? How 
does it compare with that of the " United States of North Amer- 
ica ? " The contrast cannot be described by the patriot, the 
philanthropist, or the friend of human progress in ail departments, 
political, social, religious, without a feeling of intense sorrow, 
without a momentary half-abandonment of hope and faith in his 
race. 

The book and the article, the titles of which we hâve given 
above, though written with directly opposite aims, are both corn- 
pelled to furnish ample proof of this. The condition of the 
Argentine Republic during the period named, and at the présent 
hour, présents a picture that might make angels weep. If the 
record of Col. King is to be received with an abatement of only 
one half, it is still frightful enough to show how thoroughly the 
country bas been cursed by the ambition and foui passions of 
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thofle who prétend to be the friends of liberty and man. Ev«i 
tbe writer in tbe Démocratie Review, whose sole object is to 
glorify Roses, is forced to acknowledge tbat, for one who has 
" 00 ambition," he bas done some deeds of blood, that migfat 
make a démon shudder ; while the author of the book shows, by 
statements which he says can be abundantly substantiated by 
living witnesses, that this Rosas is one of the most cool and 
systematic tyrants, one of the most wholesale murderers, that 
ever disgraced any âge or country. As we bave said, the 
writers bave directly opposite purposes in view, one to make him 
the purest of patriots, the other the most abominable of tyrants ; 
and as in ail such cases, the truth probably lies between. 
' Ourlimits will not allow us to enter into this matter, norindeed 
to set forth at length, as we should wish, the political and social 
condition of the people of the Argentine. But we would advise 
our readers to peruse the book of Colonel Ring, who, for twenty- 
four years, bas been in the midst of the scènes he describes, " ail 
of which he saw, and part of which he was." One thing is cer- 
tain ; the reader cannot go through with the perusal, without a 
feeling of thankfulness that his lot is cast in the " United States of 
North America ; " and a feeling of pride that he belongs to the 
Anglo Saxon race. Let him look at the condition of Mexico, 
Central America, and every one of the Republics of South 
America; and then turn to bis own country, her government, the 
stability which marks it, the absence of révolutions and civil wars ; 
let him consider the moral and social and religions slate of the 
people ; let him survey the wide-spread commerce and manufac- 
tures, the rapidly increasing wealth and power of the country, 
and the influence shed abroad among the nations in behalf of the 
people^ — let ail this be taken into the comparison, and he will 
feeî that God bas verily laid his hand upon us in blessing. At 
ail events, the book in question, and information from other 
sources, hâve impressed upon us, more deeply than ever, the fact, 
that the only experiment on the capabilities of the people for self- 
government which has made any approximation towards success, 
is our own. And, more and more every day, we see how much 
is yet to be done to make this success permanent. May Heavep 
grant that what is wanting, may be filled up speedily. 
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Art. XXIIL 
The Bxmge Reform* 

John Ronge, the Holy Coat of Trêves, and the New German-Cath- 
olic Church, &c. New York s Harper ^ Brothers, &.C., 1845. 12mo. 
pp. 172. 

The récent Religions Ueform in Germany is of the 
deepest importance to the Christian world. Springing up 
in the same section of the earth wherein Luther began the 
reform of the sixleenth century-*-occupying a like posi- 
tion and combating like errors, this reform of eighteen 
hundred forty-four should be hailed with joy by every 
lover of religions trutb. Our dénomination, at least, 
whilé making professions pf love for open inquiry and the 
widest toleration, should neither be blind to the progressi 
nor indiffèrent to the success, of this new movemeat 
Whatis this moveraentî whoare the actors in it? and to 
wbat end hâve they labored ? are the first suggestions that 
come to us. Luther's movement was founded on a déniai 
of the sacredness of the universal Boman Church, espe- 
cially the sale and abuse of indulgences, by the purchase 
of which, a man might buy for raoney a fuU pardon for 
ail sins ; Luther bimself was the first and greatest actor in 
that struggle, and finally a radical reform of faith and life 
become the aim of ail his efforts. The présent movement 
is a protest against sorae of the practices of the Romish 
Church in Germany. John Ronge, a Catholic priest, of 
Breslau, in Silesia, is the chief actor in the' work; and 
that work ilself is a struggle for the rédemption and res- 
toralion of a prostrate people from beneath the pressure 
of Papal power. And well may we judge thèse to 
be men and matters of some importance to the world. 
The causes that hâve led, one by one, to the fuU develop- 
ment of this movement, should be sought in the local his- 
tory of religions affairs in Germany for the last two years. 

I. The subject opens hère. On the 6lh July, 1844, it 
was publicly announced, in the city of Trêves, that the 
same seamless coaty which the Saviour wore from the hall 
of judgment to the cross of Calvary, was to be exhibited 
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to Ihe people. Thîs announcement was made by bishop 
Arnoldi of that city, and ihe exhibition was to begîn on 
the 18th August. On Ihat day, a coat was exhibited, and, 
as announced, it was daily exposed lo ihe inspection of 
the people, for the sacceeding six weeks, as the actual 
coat worn by the Lord Jesas when in the flesh. So ex- 
tensively had the intelligence extended, so excited had the 
public mind become on the subject, that ihe attendance, 
as may be supposed, was immense. The whole affair had 
received the solemn sanction of Arnoldi, and, wilhin that 
period of six weeks, one million five hundred thousand of 
the peasantry of Germany came to see the " Holy Cîoat*^ 
of TrcTcs. Money, as a matter of course, was received, 
if not as pay, as a gift, and on ail sides and by every mode 
of conveyance, crowds and throngs pressed on, to see the 
revered relie, to leave the trifle of their tribute, and to ob- 
tain there some purifying or preserving power. Those 
were days of glory for Rome. Every body was there. 
The Moselle, which flows through the city, was covered 
with gteamers freîghted to the fûll wilh a livingmass ; the 
great thoroughfares into Trêves were filled with a movîng 
multitude, ail hastening eagerly on, ail anxious to attain 
the same end. The rich came in chariots or in boats of 
pleasure, with bands of music and songs of joy ; the mid- 
dle classes pressed forward in their own conveyanees ; and 
the poor, of ail âges and sexes and conditions in life, urged 
on their way wilh such means as God and nature had 
given them. Many sold their substance to gel the means 
to go, olhers undertook the journey wilhoul means; and 
the natural conséquence was, that want and starvation and 
crime often atlended iheir steps. Yet thissad scène began 
with every démonstration of joy. A cdlege of cardinals 
was in altendance ; splendid sermons were deKvered on 
the occasion; and the opening of the doors of the calhe- 
dral was announced by the ringing of bells and the firing 
of cannon. Such was the splendor of the pageantry that 
suddenly aroused every mind, and filled ail Europe with 
mingled émotions of astonishment and shame. 

But while this lide of wild enthusiasm was still roUing 
on — whilepilgrim-feetyet pressed the courts of the cathe- 
dral, and idolatrous eyes were gazing on ihe garment at 
Trêves, grief anë indignation were deeply movieg the 
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heart of an obscure priest of the Catholic Churoh in Bres- 
lau of Silesia,- — John Ronge. Already hadhe raised his 
voice againsl the extravagancies of Papal power, and, in 
conséquence, he had been suspended from ihe priestly 
oiiice. S(ill, friends and parishioners clung to bim in ad- 
versity ; his own soûl was still devoted to trulh and the 
religious rights of Germany. Prom Laurahûtte, the place 
of his retreat, he sent forth his opinion of the holy coat, in 
a published letter, addressed to Arnoldi ; and from the im- 
mense influence it is allowed to hâve exerted on the direc- 
tion of subséquent affairs, we must présent hère some of its 
passages. After namingthe particulars that followed the 
exhibition of the holy coat — the gathering, the crowd, the 
greedy gain of the priests, the crime and corruption of the 
people, — he adds thèse words to the mover of this mea- 
sure : — 

" Arnoldi, Bishop of Trêves, I therefore tum to you, and de- 
mand, by authority of my office and calling as a priest and teach- 
er of the German people — in the name of Cbristendom, in the 
name of the German nation, and in the name of its instructers, — 
that you put an end to the unehristian spectacle of the exhibition 
of the holy tunic,and withdraw this garment, that the ofience which 
bas been given may not be still increased ! For do you not know — 
as bishop you ought to know — that the founder of the Christian re- 
ligion left to bis disciples and followers, not bis coat, but bis spirit ? 
His coat, Bishop Arnoldi of Trêves, belongs to his executioners. Do 
you not know, — as bishop you ought to know — that Jésus taught, 
* God is a spirit, and ihey ihat woréhip bim must worsbip him in 
spirit and in Iruth ? ' and He may be worshiped every where, not 
only in the temple at Jérusalem, on mount Gerizim, or at Trêves 
in the présence of the holy tunic. Hark ye ! Bishop of Arnoldi 
of Trêves, you know ail this, and better probably than I can tell 
you. Do not allow yourself to be deceived by the influx of 
thousands of the German people, or thousands upon thousands, 
but believe me, that while hundreds of thousands may hasten 
with holy fervor to Trêves, — millions, like myself, are filled with 
horror and the deepest indignation by the disgraceful spectacle. 
And this indignation prevails not in individual ranks and parties, 
but among ail classes — even in the Catholic priesthood." And 
tben with prophétie voice, be concludes, — " Judgment will over* 
take you sooner than you think. Arnoldi ! the historian is al- 
ready seizing his pen, to submit your name to the contempt of 
your contemporaries and of poste rity, and to stigmatize you as 
the Tetzel of the nineteenth century.'* 
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Stach are some of tbe features in tbe letter of Bonge to 
ibe bishop wbo exbibited the boly coat. Brîef, pungent, 
powerful, like Bonaparte'» battle speecbes, it feli like bot 
sbot into tbe camp of tbe Catbolics. Appearing in Siie- 
aia a lemote section of Ëastern Germany, and addcessed 
to a bishop in tbe West, it cast its illumination upon tbe 
wbole of its course, and wberever tbe German language 
iras spolcen, it turned ail eyes upon its author as a fit lead- 
er in a great reform. Subséquent events sbow bim wortby 
of tbe station. But bis review of the ebaracter of Ârnoldi, 
and bis exposure of the exhibition at Trêves, oould not be 
allowed to pass without an effort at rebuke ; and, before 
tbe ecbo of applause bad died away, came the storm of 
papal war upon bim. A sbower of pamphlets appeared ; 
every charge, that could be invented against bis life or la- 
bors, was circulated by an enraged priesthood ; and a great 
damor was raised against bim. Still, be stood firra, and 
prooeeded, in a composed spirit, to write bis Justification. 

IL And bere opens a new scène in our subject. la 
tbe preceding sketch of this movement, we hâve seen some 
of the deeds of its chief actor ; but be now stands forth 
for a separate view. His justification calls us to consider 
tbe leading events in his life. According to his own ac- 
count, John Ronge was born October 16th, 1813, at Bisch- 
ofswald, district of Neisse, and a principalîly of Prussia. 
Until the twelflh year of his life, he was a keeper of sheep. 
His occupation tended to develope early a poetic tempera- 
nagent, and form his young mind to sincère and sublime 
tfaoughts. His fondness for reading was commenced aad 
oberisbed over the pages of the Scriptures. Over them he 
loved to linger, while reclining on the slopes of the moon- 
tains or under the shades of the forest ; and prccious to bim 
were the glowing pictures he found there, of pastoral inno- 
cence and pastoral life. The church had taught hira some» 
and he was the more anxious to live and learn of her. He 
hence sought entrance to her institutions of learning. At 
tbe âge of fourteen be became a pupil in the Grammar 
Scbool of Neisse, where he continued to pursue his studies 
for the term of ten years. Thence, at the âge of twenty- 
four, he entered the Collège of Breslau. This was in 1837. 
In both thèse institutions he was of quiet habits, and dili- 
gent in ail the duties of a student's life. But in neithet 
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was he of that class of gentle genioses, who gHde on in 
the paths of learning wilh a itiechanical movement. 
Ronge was fall of thought, and ardent in its expression. 
Rolleck, ihe historian, was bis favorite stndy ; and his 
broad views of man, and his eulogies of liberty, sank deep- 
ly into the soal of our yonng papil. His spirit glowed 
wîth a gênerons enthusiasm for the great interests of raen 
and nations, that gave coloring and character to the whole 
picture of his collège life. 

In 1839 he eniered the Ecclesiastical Semînary at Bres- 
lau. Hither he came to complète that préparation for the 
pulpit) which had ever been before him as the object of ail 
his efforts. Bat he came to be disappointed. He had 
fondly tnisted that hère he should find a study for the 
mind and a school for the heart. How sad the mistake ! 
Instead of fit teachers, who should guide him into ail the 
great duties of his office, he found only tyrants for teachers, 
and hypocrites standing in the place of holy men. And 
the most worthy work of theirs, was to rob the pupil of 
every principle of honor, or confidence, or trust, and to 
make him a hypocrite within, and a sycophant without. 
Ronge exchanged delight for despair. His mînistry de- 
manded the surrender of fais manhood. A struggle began. 
He bad hoped and trusted that his was a high calling — 
he had looked to it as furnishing a broad fiekl for useful- 
ness to others and honor to himself. It was a fond, foolish 
dream. The church had its own ends ever in view, and 
they who had a part in her ministry, must be partakers of 
her work. And for the attainment of those qualifications, 
the candidate must learn who was hîs master, and what 
his duty. Ronge was obliged to yield. With many mur- 
murs, but with the confident belief that the future would 
furnish what the présent denied, he submitted to the de- 
grading discipline of the Serainary în peace. 

Near the close of 1840 he left his studies, and beeame 
curate of Grottkau. His position was one of danger. 
The Cathdic ministry, unrivalled by any in the world for 
its knowledge of human nature and its insight into men 
and motives, had seen in him an unbroken spirit, and the 
day he went to his duties, a mark was placed upon him. 
His acts were studied, hîs motives measured ; and by the 
means of spies and informers, a constant contrd was kept 
28* 
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Qver him* Tbe baiden was too oppresâve to be borne* 
He turned froro the palpit to the scbool ; and there, where 
tbe enemy coald not come, be sougbt to sow ia yooDg 
minds, tbose aeeds wbicb bad takea ftQch vigoroos root in 
Us own. It was in tbis retreat, that be wrote hia ^* Oatbo* 
Ko Songs,-' 80 fall of tbe wailings of a tronbled spirit, and 
80 feryent with indignation against tbe oppressions of tbe 
diorcb. His poetry was only tbe tmtb of bis expérience. 

When he bad once began to utter bis tbonghts, tbere 
was occasion enongh for bim to continue to speak. Dr* 
Bitter, of the catbedral cbnrcb of Breslao^ presided aa 
bishop tbere, doring a vacancy of that office. He was a 
man of easy integrity, gênerons to bis favorites, and ioifda- 
cable to ail tbose of independent minds. Tbe Cbapter at 
length nnited in tbe choice of Dr. Knauer,as regnlar sne- 
eessor to that station. Tbe élection was one of auspicious 
promise. But a year passed away, and tbe cboice was not 
eonfirmed, — tbe bishop had not taken bis seat. Dr. Ritter^ 
it was feared, bad caused tbe delay, that be migbt enjoy for 
a brief season longer, tbe pleaanre of religions power. 
The people began to murmnr, and soon an essay entitled, 
" Borne and the Catbedral Church of Breslau," appeared 
in tbe papers. It was writen by ^' A Cnrate." Bitter at 
once snspected Bonge of being its autbor, aod demanded 
of bim a confession of tbe fact withont delay. He replied 
on his conscience, tbat be was not atliberty eitber to affirm 
or deny. Tben another step was taken ; witboqt jndge or 
jniy, he was suspended from the office of his onre, and 
ordered to appear at the Seminary of Bcesiaa and receive 
his sentence. Other charges were brought against bim. 
He was not only a prieat of a bold spirit, but a. man o{ 
bad manners. His oonntenance was not sufficiently 90I- 
emn ; be did not roU his eyes imploringly toward beaven 
when in tbe pulpit ; and, wbat was the worst of ail, like 
many a perverse young priest of this génération, his coat 
was too short and his hair too long— ^to the sonow and 
scandai of more sober seniors! It was too mneh, and 
the ojQfending individual had to plead guilty to some of 
tbe charges. 

This was the time tbat Bishop Knauer came into office. 
Bonge appeared before bim withont delay, confessed him* 
self tbe autbor of tbe olSeasive article, stated bis motivea 
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frmUy, and asked to be re&tofed to bis office and dulieck 
Tbe promise was as firaokly givea Mm. Bat the poor 
hîshop sooa foand tfaat he most not offend the men d 
power, and so Ronge was fortnally dismissed from his 
ojBice as a cnrate of tfae Oerman people, and botb priests 
and people wefe warned against him. He bad to leave 
Grottkau. Witb bonorable testimonials of cbaracter from 
tbe municipality of tbe place, and witb tbe love of cbnrcb« 
men, citizens and children, he took bis departnre. It was 
at Laarahûtte, in Upper Silesia, tbat be found a bom«k 
But tbe times called for tbe man, — tbe man was ready 
î&t tbe times, From tbis retreat, he burled tfaat boit upon 
Arnoldi of Trêves ; and wben tbe mingled sbouts of rage 
and revenge bad died around him, be wrote from tbe same 
station, bis Justification. 

As we bave now seen, it embraced tbe prominent fea* 
tures of bis early lîfe, tbe circumstances tbat led him into 
the ministry, theiron system of bis éducation in tbe Semî- 
nary, tbe anguish of bis mind as be became more sensible 
of the dégradation of the prieslbood, and finally tbe full 
conviction tbat duly called bim to tbe work of placing 
bimself against tbe church. AU tbis is told witb an air of 
saber aincerity tbat speaks for its trulb. Tbis was tbe sev* 
ering stroke. Henceforth he felt tbat be bad written too 
fireely to be forgiven ; and the day bis Justification appear» 
ed in print, be was aware tbat be must stand or fall alone* 
Wben tbe bour of excommunication came, it found him 
impatient for tbe séparation. He saw, too, tbat tbe same 
spirit wbich bad caused bim to ofiend, bad found its way 
into otber hearts. ' The whole of Germany bad canght the 
infection. A voice of sympathy came up to him from 
every quarter of bis own fatber*Iand, for wbich be bad 
suffered and struggled so bravely. From Weimar, and 
Westpfaalia, and West Prusria, and Ulm, and Dantzic, ad» 
dresses came in upon bim, and be was encouraged to stand 
up and lead on in tbe exposure and reform of tbe abuses 
of the Catholic diarob. 

IIL Let us now prooeed, and point out to what end 
the reformers^ bave labored, The objeet sougbt, was to 
purify tbe church, to build it only on the trath of God and 
hts reveaied word. To attain tbis end, became now the 
œm of thedévoted Ronge« Tfae lessons of fais own brief 
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expérience had confirmed bim in the opinion, that no hope 
of reform coald come frora ihe Charch of Rome, — it was 
t^edded to its idols and he mnst leave it alone. Other 
sympathy must be soagbt, otber hearts and banda must be 
bronght to ihe work. Hence he tarned to the people and 
to the inferior clergyv In an address to theTn> in which he 
setforth the oppressions endured by botfa of thèse classes, 
he first declared in favor of a separate church organisation^ 
to be known and called, 'Bte German Caiholic Church^ 
In the Address he says, 

'^ We must (îrst of ail sweep thèse abuses away ; we must dis» 
miss, as unintelligible to our people, from ail the bouses of Grod 
in Germany^ the Latin language^ that monument of our sub* 
serrience aod spiritual bondage^ that uaholy restraint which out* 
rages the clearest injunctions of the gospel, that forbid the use of 
an unknown tongue. We must abolish the Cor^essional^ that 
moral torture-chamber, — that degradlog tribunal of inquisition) 
which stamps men hypocrites and blinded slaves to priestcrafl — ^ 
and which, without a warrant from the gospel, was first introduced 
by one of the most power-loving t^opes twelve hundred years 
after Jésus Christ. We must abolish ail those mischtevous con- 
trivances of llome, which are intended only for the extortion of 
money — * which undermine true piety and dtsgrade the priest to 
a farmer and trafRcker of salva:tion. And the pure and true ' 
Catholic, Christian religion, shall alone remaia, and its funda» 
mental law — the law of lote^--^ shall not only be expressed in 
words^ but practically evidenced in ail our dealiags witfa ail our 
fellow-men of every faith and creed.'' 

In ail this, tbere was a great advance, «^ casting off aa 
Qld,dead langactffe, the confession of sins to mortai men, 
and recognizinglove as the great law of intercourse and of 
action between every member of the universal brotberhood. 
It may be a common custom with the great body of Chris- 
tians, to teach the doctrines of Christ in a living language, 
lo denoQiice the confessional and ail the cunning craftiness 
of the Popish priesthood. But to déclare that ihe lato of 
tove should be the only law of ail practical life, is some- 
thing almost new under the sun. It is a law that has been 
suffered to occupy but a small space in the church on earth ; 
and as to its practical power among the Christian fratemity, 
thousands on thousands in the Israël of our God bave 
died witfaout the sight. Now it cornes fort h to the scattered 
temnafit of the redeeraed in û voice from the bosom of the 
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Cfttbolic chmrch. And it was noi pat fortb in vain. Ftom 
appearing in addresses, thèse views of God and duty wett 
p^daimed in tbe palpita, and ministers devoted them- 
«elve» to the work of teaching them tothe people. 

And the people heard them gladly. Priests renounced 
Rome, and ranged themaelves under th« banner of reform ; 
tbe Pope was rejected, and truth and love became the great 
thèmes of the pulpit. And while the new reform was 
gathering strength and support from ail classes and every 
section of the land, it became the conviction of many of 
the brethren that some measures might safely be taken to 
promote unity of views and harmony of action. Hence 
a Council convened at Leipzig, and a brief Confession was 
adopted as the expression of faith and the basis of subsé- 
quent organization. 

From its articles, the following are selected as the most 
essential : " The foundation of Christian faith shall be 
sought by us solely and exclusively in the Holy Scriptures, 
the understanding and expounding of which is the pro- 
vince of reason>, thoroughly imbued and affected with 
Christian principle." This is the position of the Protest- 
ant Reformation, and on its strength, Protestants bave re- 
lîed through the religious conflicts and commotions of three 
eenturies. Once more from the Confession : " With réf- 
érence lo the objective principles of belief, it is held, that 
tbere ought to be no impediment to free inquiry, ^nd that 
BO one shall be anathematized on account of exercising the 
right conoeded to bim, of free inquiry ; because it is im- 
possible to fix a completely definite rule of faith for the hu- 
man mind." This is the second grand position, taken. 
And if the first was the soûl of Protestantism, this is the 
spirit and life of libéral Cbristianity. It allows free in- 
quiry ; it admits tbe impossibility of forming a complète 
creed, and it willingly trusts the human mind to search for 
tbe great treasures of truth for itself, witbout any earthly 
guide. In substance, it may be briefly said^ the Confes- 
sion farther rejeots the Pope, abolisbes auricular confession, 
allows the marriage of the clergy, makes use of the lan- 
guage of the people in ait religious services, condemns the 
invocation of images, relies or saints, as leading to most 
gross abuses ; forbids the observances of pilgrimages or 
Utôtings, discards ail indulgences, and finally leaves the ont» 
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ward form of pablic worsbip to adapt ilself to the wants of 
tirae and place. 

From Ihis oatline-view of the German Catholic Cbnrch, 
we may jastly suppose that every tbing îs rejected tbat bas 
tended iu the Romish churcb to make religion a possession 
of the priests and not of the people. This is the people's 
church. It is the production of the people tbemselves, 
rising from oppression, and selecting the most rational and 
consistent means for the régulation of their religious af- 
faire Still, this is an imperfecl churcb. And the same 
must be said of ail others, wbether they were originated 
by Henry VIII., or Martin Luther, or John Calvin, or 
John Wesley, or John Murray. Nor is the churcb of John 
Ronge to be condemned for faaving the same imperfect 
cbaracler. It must do its work ; nnder its organization an 
intelligent ministry bas been arrayed, and it bas aiready 
begun its labors. 

That ministry bas bad abundant success. Congréga- 
tions of the new faith bave been gathered in Breslart, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Worms, 
and Cologne. The visitations of Ronge, from place to 
place, are attended by thousands of people, and bis preacb- 
ing is every wbere productive of the warmest zeal and en- 
tbusiasm for the cause. The king of Saxony, thougb a 
Catholic, bas avowed bimself in favor of the new move- 
roent, and wbilc olhers of the German principalities ap- 
prove, the king of Prussia^ will not, in ail probability, venr 
strenuously oppose it. Ronge bas visited Switzerland, 
too, and the doctrines of bis reform bave been heard and 
approved in the land of Calvin and Zwingle. So much 
bas been donc. And every mail from the continent of 
Burope, brings welcome tidings of the continued progress 
and constant success of the new reform. The wants of 
religious man bave demanded a closer and more immédi- 
ate connection with the truths of the gospel. No longer ^ 
can they be received througb the aid of popes or priests; 
but from God's word they must come, and living and last- 

1 Every form of religion must hâve the sanction of law, before it 
can be tolerated in Prussia. Soon aflertherise of the German Catho- 
lies, Frédéric William IV. granted them the liberty of opinion and 
places for public worsbip. More recently, he bas, by an order of state, 
«uspended ail légal process agaiast them. 
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îng >^ill be theîr sway over the labors and livesof a great 
people. 

IV. It may be said, that the holy coat was not the 
cause, —it was only the occasion, of this reform. It isr 
true, it gave the immédiate impulse to the movement, but 
thefe were causes existing before and beyond the exhibî- 
bition at Trêves. They are found in the intokrant and 
oppressive charactef of the Oatholic Church in Germany 
for the last quarter of a century. In fact, since the peace 
of Paris, it has been the policy of that church to rule the 
German States with a rigor, tempered only by revenge/ 
So much was losl to the Catholic cause, during the cam- 
paigns of Napoléon, that the church has since resolved 
io redouble her cords and strengthen her stakes. And 
thîs has been donc with a silence that has secured its suc-* 
cesSé Step by step, act by act, and atrocîty upon airocity^ 
liave done the work of bearing down the people under a 
most bitter, degrading bondage. The farce at Trêves was 
only the last scène of the last act of the great religiousr 
drama. When it was passing over the stage, our chief 
actor had been, by the same despotism, driven from hi» 
work, though not defeated ; cast down, yet not eonquered* 

The movement itself was momenlary ; but its causes 
came from remote sources, and reached bacfc through ail 
the riot and wrong of religions rulers for many years. 
Hère is the ehief hope we bave of the profit and perma* 
nenee of the work. No great things ever arise from the 
reformation of récent wrongs — from the evils and oppres- 
sions of to-^day, to be rectified to-morrow. AU the as* 
pects of nature assure us, that the great events of the 
world spring from great sources. It is so in history. They 
who read its records, forcibly feel the fact, that tirrie and 
toil hâve ever been essential to the growth of states and the 
greatness of the renowned empires of the past. And botb 
nature and history embody the same principle, which we 
find in the development of truth and the destruction of 
error. Time is needed — trial is necessary, and tribula* 
tion is essential, to prépare the human soûl to triumph. 
Such is the nature of man, that he has little care for the 
blessings that come to him wilhout cost. It is only where 
blood and battle hâve been freely given for God and jus-' 
tice, that saered shrines hâve been reared, and the earth 
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itseir bas become enriched with revolationary dast. Sach 
are tbe motives that bave made Grermany tbe Ôeld of fieroe 
confltct, wbere conscience bas spoken, and confusion bas 
smitten and scattered tbe fœs of tratb. Tbe niigbt of tbe 
stroke came tbroagb its long delay, apd tbe vigor of tbe 
band tbat gave it was from tbe doubt and danger tbat at« 
tended tbe effort. In tbîs reform, tbe movement began 
from tbe last act in a lengtbened catalogue of corruption, 
cnielty and crime. It ia anotber great lesson for tbe Cburch 
of Rome. And bow terrible is its voice to tbe seven-bill- 
ed empress! AU ber affairs were at ease. Tbe " Suc- 
cessor" of tbe apostles sent out bis word of command, 
and bis will was donc by bis minions, witb tbe roeekness 
of cbildren wbo feared tbe frown of tbeir fatber. But 
wben tbe conflict came, tbe trutb triumpbed at once. Tbe 
ease witb wbicb tbis was accomplisbed is a warning of 
destiny and doom to sucb as sbali dare to stand between 
man and bis Maker, for tbe time to corne. Every effort, 
intended to enslave, only serves to alienate, and tbe bie* 
rarcby tbat bas attempted tbe one, may confidently expect 
tbe otber. Tbe first is tbe cause, — tbe second is its con- 
comitant effect. And in no event of religions bistory bas 
tbe success of tbis principle been more complète, tban in 
tbe Ronge reform. Springing up at a récent date, it bas 
taken deep root among the millions of Germany, and ac- 
quired a power tbat must give it position and influence* 
Tbe simplicity of its organisation, tbe correctness of ita 
doctrines, and tbe earnest entbusiasm of its advocates, are 
tbe sure indications of its fulland final triumpb over ail its 
foes. For ourselves, we find in tbose doctrines a doser 
coïncidence witb our own, tban can be found, perbaps, in 
any otber religious communion. Tbey occupy tbe same 
broad grounds, allow tbe like liberty, and its advocates and 
we are engaged in one work tbrougb one class of means. 
It is certainly true, that mucb of tbat form of religion we 
denominate libéral Cbristianity, is found in tbe ranks ot 
tbe new reform» a. w. o» 
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Art. XXIV. 
Universalism the Demand of the Age. 

All men love sympalhy in iheir endeavors to promote 
truth. The solitude of a great mind, bearing teslimony to 
a new révélation in the face of an unbelieving world, 
though full of grandeur, is gladly exchanged for the 
Society of appreciating disciples. There îs an instinctive 
propcnsity in ail men to communicate. Like the Greoian 
sage, we would rush from the closet into the street, at the 
birth of every good thought, crying " Eurêka ! Eurêka ! " 
Never do we fully understand an opinion, until we hold it 
in common with others, and see it in the light thrown from 
their minds; for a great trulh is capable of a myriad of 
original expressions. Varying with the nature of the soûls 
it inhabits, the test of truth is that many minds arrive at it 
by palhs widely differing. Great moral principles are the 
strongest bonds of human friendship, it being impossible 
that men should reach a certain degree of mental develop- 
ment without perceiving them. Whenever announced, 
we feel that every one around us should openly or uncon- 
sciously bear testimony to theîr excellence. There is, in 
this respect, a significance in our brotherhood, which has 
never yet been fully understood. We hâve yet to feel that 
complète mental and moral isolation is complète death ; 
that God gives us truth, not as private property, but to 
communicate; and that only in the deepest sympathy with 
our brethren, is true individualism possible. From this 
feeling, active or latent in us ail, arises the désire that others 
should acknowledge and practise the doctrines we teach. 

And especially may we, as a dénomination, be indulged 
în such a wish. We feel that one glorious élément of 
Christianity has been given us to develope. We know 
how greatly the world has suflFered in âges past through 
want of hearty faith in it. We belle ve, could it be truly 
felt and lived, it would be the universal remedy for all sin 
in individuals and communities. Shall we not, then, love 
to contemplate its progress over error, and hail every new 
VOL. III. 29 
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indication of îts advancement, as we wonld survey witb 
delight every fresh tint in the east, before the sunrise? 

It is our par|>ose in this article, to notice one tendency 
of the âge towards Universalism — the social. This may 
be less obvions to a snperficial observer than others, yet 
we think, when closely examined, it will abound in déci- 
sive indications. 

By Universalism, we nnderstand the acknowledgment 
of Love as the highest principle in the moral universe. AH 
our distînctîve tenets are 'but the results of this divine law. 
God is love, therefore be created man for a noble destiny, 
making ail labor, sorrow and rétribution, disciplinary. So 
must ttie influences of bis providence be adéquate to the 
accomplishment of the end proposed. L#ove is the only 
moral power in the universe ; therefore it must be sufficient 
to overcome ail sin. It is the highest state of the souI, the 
only condition upon which its faculties can act barmoni- 
ously ; therefore it must be the last resnlt of ail religions 
culture. A living faith in this principle, as means and end 
in the progressive training of man, entitles any one to our 
denomi national name. We believe that society is tending 
to this centre of ail true civilization ; that literature is im- 
bibing more of ils spirit ; and that the iron theology of the 
past âge is slowly unclenching its grasp upon mankind, 
and losing its strength before this subduing power. 

We are ofien ignorant of the progress of truth in the 
world, because we look only to palpable results. Especially 
is this true of religions ideas. We think creeds must 
disappear, churches fall asunder, and congrégations disown 
the faith of theîr childhood, at the preaching of a truth long 
abused. But such is not the natural course of events. In 
this séries of results, theological Systems are the last to be 
surrendered. There are many différent melhods by which 
the power of the new doctrine must be indicated before it 
pass into the catechîsm and the church-ritual. A form 
of Christian belief often hangs around a community which 
is far in advance of it. Men do not hastily abandon their 
religions positions, but remain within them, making a 
show of opposition to the advancing enemy, whîle at heart 
they are traitors to the cause. As the snake lives in bis 
old skin until a new covering is perfected, so communities 
lurk in their old religions forms until they can mature 
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opinions, and step forth thoroughly furnished. Thus we 
must look in other directions than to the church and the 
wrilings of professed iheologians, to discover the first 
acknowledgment of new truth. 

AU progress in society is first indicated by the spon- 
laneous action of men. " The preamble of thought, the 
transition through which it passe^ from the nnconscious to 
the conscious, is action." We iive great truths, before we 
believe them. The Creator has placed in every soûl a 
longingfor the right, an innate spirit of love and justice. 
This nature of ours is too strong for the creeds. No System 
of doctrine, however skilfully framed and authoritatively 
enforccd, can long restrain the innprisoned spirit of good 
ia our hearts. The first indication of apostasy is always 
the nnconscious bursting forth of a natural sentiment ia 
the face of conventionalisra. Men are won by the plead- 
ing of the " Holy Spirit" to work things wholly inconsis- 
tent with their tbeology. Unconsciousiy they are lovîng 
those whom they believe to be under the curse of Grod. 
They cannot remember an insuit or injury a year, though 
Deity glows with the bitter recoliection forever. They 
slander the world, and their love for it, crushed and turned 
awry, breaks out in destructive bursts of passion, or paints 
upon their features the epitaph of withered affections and 
an abused nature. Men of narrow rainds overcome the 
difficulty by separating life from religion, going in the 
spirit of God to their prayers, and in the spirit of the devil 
to their business ; but reflecting men cannot Iive upon such 
absurdities. The waves of natural feeling daily break 
more fearfuUy agaînst the trembling barriers of their creeds. 
Life gradually recèdes from opinion, until the man is 
startled at " the great gulf fixed" between them, and begins 
to question bis belief. Then comes the second stage of 
progress,— scepticism about sectarian essentials, struggles 
between reason and a conscience as yet afraid to trust it- 
self in the protection of a new doctrine ; then the final tri- 
amph and expression of thought in literature and conversa- 
tion. But the truth must yet fight through a long day 
before the standards of the church begin to waver and the 
theologians throw down their arms. Action, individual 
and social, literature and theology, are the mile*stones 
upon the bighway of a great religions idea. 
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Let us now endeavor to interpret "ihe signs of the 
limes" in ihe first of ihese eiementi>. 

There is one feature in ihe social aspect of the times 
which cannot fail lo impress every observer. We speak 
of the Reform Associations of the day. Thèse are an 
anomaly in human society; and in the history of the 
présent âge, will be noted as one of ils dislingnishing 
characteristics. The reform spirit is not partial, or local in 
ils opérations. Il fearlessly travels the round of exisling 
institutions, and demands from each an '^ account of ils 
stewardship." No custom is so formidably environed by 
weaith, aristocracy or religions préjudice, ihat it hears not 
the summons. Nothing can escape by reason of ils insig- 
nificance. Popular theology, manners, législation, éduca- 
tion, even the very constitution of society, hâve ail been 
fiercely inlerrogated. No one can hâve failed to observe 
the increase of associated effort, in this direction, for the 
last quarter of a cenlury. There are now societies for the 
promotion of ail private virtues, and the reformation of ail 
public sins. We cannot regard this movement a» the 
ofTspring of lemporary enthusiasm. It is no Aurora kindiing 
in the sky at midnight, to disappear and leave darkness 
more awfui, but the shooting streaks of a new sunrise. It 
becomes him, therefore, who would sludy the tendencies 
of our âge, to investigate this manifestation most atten- 
tively. 

We are not to be understood as expressing syropathy 
with ail the measures by which men hâve endeavored to 
advance thèse reforms. We know the strong lendency of 
earnest minds, by partial observation, to enlarge an idea to 
the destruction of ail ils true relations ; and no one can be 
ignorant of the constant watchfulness required to hold men 
on ihe separating ground between zeal and uncharitable- 
ness. Few great ideas are long permitted to exist uninjured 
by imprudent and wicked advocacy. They originale in 
the spoulaneous promptings of men în their betler mo- 
ments ; but love too often grows cold in face of discourage- 
ment; and unholy passions rush in and défile the trutb. 
The selfish, ambitions and vain oome to shine in the light 
reflected from the new doctrine, and the true spirit shrinks 
from the crowd il has galhered around itself. Thus, we 
hâve aristocratie denouncers of slavery, bigoted defenders 
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of Feligious liberty, and even uncharitable preachers of 
Universalism ! But thèse results are common to ail âges, 
and to ail attempts to promulgate trulh. They are not 
peculîar to our System of modem reforms. Philosophy, 
science and Christianity hâve experienced them. Their 
considération is therefore foreign to the présent purpose, 
which is to ascertain the ideas upon which this new move- 
ment rests, the stales of mind in which such labors were 
first conceived and entered upon. 

The first principle involvçd in thèse attempts to regene- 
rate the world, is faith in the native dignity of man, or 
belief in a certain innate goodness which sin can never 
expel from the soûl, and by which il may always be re- 
newed. This fact may not be acknowledged by ail who 
advocate thèse reforms— but so il is. Why attempt to re- 
form men, if incapable of reforraation ? Why seek to lead 
a soûl into light, whose native élément is darkness ? Why 
form Tempérance Societies^ Peace Societies, Moral Re- 
form Societies, with ail their apparatus of committee, tract 
and newspaper, designed to reach every individual in a 
nation, to entreat to righteousness a créature naturally de* 
praved ? The absurdity is too apparent to require further 
illustration. No human being would engage in such a 
warfare as that of the reformer in 1846, unless a belief ex- 
isted, at the bottom of his heart, that sinful men could be 
saved, and were worth saving. The virtual language of 
thèse endeavors is, " The Holy Spirit never ceases to 
strive. Native tendencies to virtue cannot be eradicated. 
In the soûl of the most abandoned one will always linger 
some désire, some memory or hope, which can be quick- 
ened to a life that shall reanimate his dying spirit." Faith 
în the innate nobility of man, his undeveloped énergies, 
the eternal life of his will, and hope for his restoration to 
virtue, that scarcely lingers without the limits of certainty, 
are the ideas that underlie this mighty révolution in modem 
Society. 

The very existence of a Reform Association also în- 
volves the principles of love as a reformatory power. This 
we know has been forgotten by many who would earn the 
title of apostles by railing bitterly against men and institu- 
tions; yetthis movement could never originale from such 
individuals, in such a state of mind! Beneficent changea 
29* 
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in Society are not projected by men who hâte, but wbo 
love greatly ! The fact that sucb associations exist, is a 
virluai déniai of ihe raethod used to reform ihe world in 
limes past. Once, drunkenness, Sabbalh-breaking and 
profanencss introduced a man to the piilory and tbe stocks. 
Now, offenders are delivered over to the persuasions of the 
Reformers. The Blue-Laws and the Associations respec- 
tively characterize the différent roethods adopted by men 
to govern the race in the past and présent âges. When 
appeals to the reason and feelings of the erring assume the 
place of the stake, the rack, or the prison, we may safely 
infer that a great change bas come over the spirit of the 
community. And this inference is strenglhened by the 
déclarations of the more judicious among the reformers. 
The only weapons they profess to wield are those of kind- 
ness. They deprecate compulsion. They ask not the 
assistance of the master of police, the judge, and the exe- 
cutioner, but rely upon their power to awaken the sympa- 
thies and fire the hopes of their weak brethren. 

Thus we must acknowledge that trust in the capacity 
and disposition of man for reformalion, and in love and 
persuasion as the only moving power, lies at the founda- 
tion of this feature of the times we are contemplating. It 
would be easy to illustrate this by an examination of the 
différent schemes of reform among us; but our limits will 
confine us to a few of those most widely known. 

We may sélect from among thèse, as best adapted for 
the illustration, the Tempérance Reformation. The resto- 
ration of many noble minds to manhood and usefulness, 
and the încrease of oulward comfort and domestic happi- 
ness, are inferior blessings compared wilh the great lesson 
of faith and love it bas taught to men. In face of the 
opposition of enemies and of the unbelief of friends, it has 
asserted that no man is capable of resisting strenuous and 
loving appeals to bis better nature. And gloriously has 
the assertion been verified. The crowds of happy and 
religions men it has snatched from destruction, are living 
witnesses to the indestructibilily of the original tendency 
to good, and the power of love. Tbe immédiate results of 
a good work are of slight importance compared with the 
assurances given to our faith, and the impetus imparted to 
our wilL The religion of the world has been elevated, by 
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the trust of six Baltimore inebriates, to a point from which 
it can never fall. The man whom the éloquence of Chan- 
nîng could never drive from the belief in total depravity, 
bas been compelled to acknowledge the truth in the régén- 
ération of his neighbor from the lowest pit of dégradation. 

The same ideas lie at the foundation of other associa- 
lions. What but a faith in love that knows no discour- 
agement, can sustain the friends of peace, before a world 
to which their wisdom is foolishness? Who, in looking 
upon the fearful institution of American slavery, so inter- 
woven with ail the social, political and religions ideas of a 
great community, could labor with any spirit of hope for 
its extermination, unsupported by the same confidence ? 
That body of noble men who hâve resolved never to rest 
until the black shadow of the gallows be uplifted from our 
soil, are sustained by thèse hopes ! and those social reform- 
ers, embarked in the most difficult enterprise of ail, the 
attempt to repair the rotten framework of a civilization 
based on selfishness, move under the guidance of the same 
load-stars — faith in man, and love for man! 

We cannot forbear to notice one of thèse théories of 
social reform, because we believe an objection to its détails 
has usually tended to misrepresentation of its leading prin- 
ciples. We speak of the scheme of Fourier for the reor- 
ganization of society. In the method of association devel- 
oped by hîm, we hâve little confidence, believing that no 
man can mark out the channels in which human wants 
and passions would naturally flow. Between a commu- 
nity fashioned after his plan, and one springing from the 
real condition of a people, there would be the same différ- 
ence as between the Erie canal and the Hudson river ; the 
one a sluggish lide, regulated by mechanism, the other 
reflecting the sky, and flashing round a thousand forests 
and headlands. That society will one day rise to an élé- 
vation, compared with which men are now but a horde of 
barbarians, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt ; but to 
that lofty ascent we must climb ; we cannot rise thither in 
a balloon ! It is useless, like the Romans, to build arches 
and aqueducts to convey a torrent, that, if cleared of ob- 
structions, will at last rise naturally and beautifully to the 
same height ! * But while we must dissent from the prac- 
tieal détails of this System, we cannot but feel that Fourier 
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is a great benefactor of the race. No oae bas like hica 
exposed the depths of selfishnesa and ain that yawa ondei! 
the flowery waîks of modéra society. And better tban ail, 
the man was ^^ possessed^^ witb the noble idea of a com^ 
munity regulated in ail things by love. AU'iraction was 
the central principle aroond which he strove (o arrange ail 
institutions* 

Such are the two prooainent ideas of this B^rm move- 
ment ; and it surely requires little pénétration to discover 
that tbey are far in advance of the popular theology. It is 
a spontaneous protest of man's better nature against doc- 
trines that for âges hâve been enforced on paia of future 
destruction. What bas Calvinism to do with belief in 
man's innate goodness? Has it not always sought to 
gjorify God by slander of bis noblest work, as if impuiity 
and depravity could flow from the fountain of Divine holi- 
ness and beauty ? Has it not, with narcow vision, sui*- 
veyed the human mind, and discovered in the buoyan(^ oC 
youth nothing but early manifestations of native dîsobedi* 
ence ; in spontaneous goodoess of the soûl, a fatal religious 
delusion; in the natural sentiments of the heart,.only the 
instincts of the tiger, that fights for her young, and of the 
dog that loves bis master ? Analyze human nature to a 
certain point, and it appears devilish. At this pçint Cal- 
vinism has taken its position, and sustained its miûnter- 
pretations of God's word by its shallow philosophy. The 
reformers of the nineteenth century bave shown that, be^ 
neath this surface, lie the abysses oi character, uadeveloped 
energy adéquate for every emergency, and longings unnt-> 
terable for true life. Hère God is linked with the soûl of 
man, making l^nown bis présence by the tortures of con- 
science, the aspirations of good bours, the glimpses of 
heaven, the oft-formed and cherished resolution ! To thèse 
mysterious chambers of the soûl, Calvinism has never 
descended. Il has spoken blasphemy, and will never be 
admitted to the " Holy of holies." How fearful it is ta 
think of the blindness that comes upon bim who loves not! 
If man deny the existence of virtue, there is for him no 
excellence. He is left alone in the dreary world of shadows 
he has made. A narrow soûl reads in the penitentiaL 
Fs^lms of David, " I was conceived in sin ïuid brought 
forth in iniquity," a testimony to the doctrine of total 
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depravity ; and lo! to hîm man is totally depraved. The 
awful and boly deptbs of character are shronded in datk- 
nées, and he can 8ee only tbe conventional and the impure. 
Like a traveller in a vile growth of tangled broshwood and 
vines, be tbinks only of the briars ihat wound him, forget- 
ting the native richness of the soil onder bis feet. Onr 
reforms bave spning from deeper sources ihan this theology 
ever fatbomçd. They bave snatcbed out of ber banda 
those ticketed for a journey below, and borne them up 
triumpbantly above tbe bissing fires, the smoke and the 
vapor. 

And then the reformatory power uaed by our modem 
revolutionists in morals, îs not that of Calvinism. Its Gtod 
is not the God of the Reformers. The one is deified vani- 
ty, injustice, and caprice; the ot ber, divine love! One 
deity burns, the other melts us ! One is the ligbtning, the 
otherthe sun! Their God is Jehovab, leaningfrom the 
clouds in vengeance, with "red rîffbt arm" and "gar- 
ments rolled in blood." The God of the Tempérance So- 
ciety, and of the Peace Society, is the Father, bastening 
to the prodigal " while yet a great way off." How appa- 
rent the contrast between Calvinism, with ber pénal flames, 
her curses, ber excommunications, and ber last adopted 
child, the gallows, — and the confiding, entreating spirit 
of Reform ! The theology of the past is sick unto death. 
Not from universities of learning, where scbolars moulder 
over Greek and Hebrew manuscripts, bas come tbe word 
that bas pronounced her doom ; but from the deptbs of that 
nature in man which she bas abased. The "stones bave 
cried out against her." Tbe slave struggling with bis 
chains to spring up a man, the inebriate rising from the 
way-sîde, the murderer illumining bis cell with the dawn 
of a boly life, ail things low and vile, bave started from 
their lairs, and casting off their sinfulness, bave stood up 
in their native worth before her ! She reads ber condem- 
nation in the advent of the "Kingdom of Heaven " in 
thèse latter days. We bonor her for the good she bas 
achieved, and the truth to which she bas testified ; but we 
respect not the spirit in which ber gifts bave been dis- 
pensed. The world is passing away irom her. She inust 
purify berself, or be left in the réceptacle of ail worn ont 
things! , 
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And herein do we observe the most joyfol indication of 
the times. The hearta of Calvinistic men are too large 
for their creeds. Their sympathies^ so long cmshed by a 
gloomy theology, hâve roshcNi like torrents into the channel 
of reform. It is a noble testimonial to the worth of onr 
natare, that thèse dénominations hâve almost unanimonsly 
Ihrown themselves into the botlest fight of ihenew warfare. 
It is a jnbilee for enslaved human nature ! Â proof that 
men at heart love to bless, rather than to cnrse. This ont- 
break of philanthropy among such men, is not the restilt 
of their theology, but of their innate humanity. 

We are astonished to hear the great doctrines of hu- 
man capacity and régénération, so eloquently vindicated in 
tempérance and anti-slavery lectures, by men who in their 
pulpits cannot go beyond the calechism ! We marvel not 
at this freshness and zeal. CSod speed you, bretbren. Are 
notyour soûls refreshed when you can break from the re- 
vival, the anxious-seat, and the church-meeting, into the 
lecture room 9 Is not the éloquence of the warm heart 
better than the cant of the synagogue ? Is it not, after aU| 
a glorious thing to trust in man's native goodness, and win 
him by love to virtoe? Do not resist this new impulse. 
It is an inspiration from the " Holy Spirit." Do not stop 
to ask how it agrées with the creeds, for you will be aston- 
ished at the dîfference ; but go on, and by and by you wilt- 
look back with pity upon the artificial System you miscall- 
ed Christianity. This fact, alone, proves that the world is 
tending to faith in love, to Universalism. The great soûl 
of humanity roust renew itself. It cannot always lie un** 
derthe mountains piled upon it. Like imprisoned lava, it 
must rush out, though it be for désolation. Thank God ! 
in our day, like an awakened giant, it bas slain its task- 
masiers, and wronght with ail its mighty énergies in the 
service of humanity. 

Whenever a community arrives at the élévation of a 
great moral principle, we may expect to see it manifested 
în many différent methods. AU varieties of men will ex- 
press it according to their own form of thought or action* 
Thus we see th^ ideas of faith in man and love to man^ 
developing themselves through the reforma no less thaa 
through the theology of the âge. Thèse hâve arisen spon^ 
taneously in the hearts of m4sn, for the world bas come up 
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to them. They are essentîal to îts future progress. Thi» 
sndden manifestation is not the work of a few men. Bal- 
lott and Channîng bave only given strong ntterance to ihe 
thought of every mind. While thèse and other noble dc- 
fenders of the truth hâve been laboring upon its theologi- 
cal aide, a host of earnest spirits, in obédience to their own 
impulses, hâve wrougbt outits practical application. The 
reforraers of the âge complète the circle of its libéral tbe- 
ology. The lalter would be but a cold form, if divorced 
frora the former. The strongest proof of its truth, is found 
in the power of its great ideas to move the dead body of 
social life! 

This view may help us to indicate the relation between 
the church and the reforraers. There has been mutual ré- 
crimination between them. The reformers are indignant 
that the chorch has not in ail cases arrayed herself under 
their party banners; and the church equally outraged at 
the want of révérence displayed by thèse new soldiers of 
Ihe cross. We believe this controversy can be decided in 
no other way than by indicating the respective duties of 
each. It is one mission of a true church to treasure up the 
good results of the actions of every âge. It is the slore- 
faouse of religions ideas. Whatever truth has been wrought 
out by the spontaneous action of the time, is hère preserv- 
ed in a form to meet the wants of succeeding générations. 
Theological Systems are the resuit of ail the actions of the 
past. Such is the order of nature. As we hâve before in- 
timated, truth is developed first in spontaneous action, 
thence passing into Uterature and theology. If the church 
désert her peculiar sphère to plunge into every new form of 
benevolent enterprise, she is only disqualifying herself for 
a higher duty. We hâve no sympathy wilh the hostile at- 
titude assumed by many of our theologians to the reform- 
ers of the day. The church must see, in the birth of each 
of thèse, the development of a religions idea, and be ready, 
in ail suitable modes, by encouragement and assistance, to 
aid in preserving that idea in its purity. But the duties of 
the minister and the reformer are not always the same. 
They may be laboring to establish a cftmmon principle, 
but the one must regard it in its theological and religions 
aspects, the other in its social and polifical. The true 
preacher aims to interpret the passing shows of the time ; 
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to detect ihe présence of truth in every new pablic move- 
ment ; to appreciate ail the résulta of social action ; to se» 
parate the eternal thoaghts of the âge from the transitory 
and local. And this he cannot do as a mère reformer. 
He cannot perform the work of the charch and the associa- 
tion at the same time. Both are eqnally im|>ortant. Eitber 
is incomplète without the other. It is an indication of a 
narrow spirit in one to censure the other for laboring in its 
own vocation. 

It wouid be interesting to trace this reform spirit in its 
results upon législation and life, but the completeness of 
our subject does not demand it. We hâve shown the 
ideas implied in the movement, and their inconsistency 
with the popular theology. No one can doubt whither we 
are tending. The central truth of Universalism is the cen- 
tral truth of the âge ; and it must pass into our social and 
political existence, or we can hâve no hope for the future. 

A. D. M. 



Art. XXV. 

Philosophy Imperfect — Chnsiianity Perfect, 

In the time of Paul, there were those who considered it 
foolîshness to preach Christ and him crucified, for the pur- 
pose of enlightening and savlng sinners. 

Those enlertaining this opinion were Grecian pbiloso- 
phers, who possessed the highest worldly advantages that 
could be enjoyed for obtaining wisdom, and who had 
reached the most advanced state of perfection, to which 
fauman means could raise them. 

They prided themselves on their learnîng and éloquence, 
and looked with disdain upon ail who had not been en- 
lightened by their wisdom, or who imagined that there 
was a source of knowledge hîgher and more ample than 
their philosophy. 

The terms in which they speak of Christianity were 
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most contemptuous. They declared that it was foolish- 
nesa ; that it comportée! neither with reason nor common 
sensé, and was opposed to ali that was dignified and phi- 
losophie. In reply to thèse charges, the apostle déclares, 
that by hnman wisdom, men had never obtained a knowl- 
edge of God ; never ascertained in what trae happiness 
consisted, and never succeedcd in rendering men virtuous ; 
and he referred to that divine prédiction in which it was 
said, " 1 will explode the philosophy of the philosopher», 
and will set aside the learning of the scribes as use* 
less, by raaking the preaching of a cracified Saviour more 
eiFectual than either for reforming the world." And 
with great force he asked, " Where is the philosopher ? 
where the scribe? where the sœptic of this world?' 
Hath not God shown the foolishness of the wisdom of this 
world ; the inefficiency of philosophy in bringing men to 
the knowledge of God and to the practice of virtue, by 
leaving them so long to its guidance without effect ? For 
when, in the wise government of God, expérience had 
shown that the world, through philosophy, did not at- 
tain the knowledge of God, it pleased God, through what 
ibe philosophers called the foolishness of public preaching^ 
to save them who believe the things preached concerning 
the Lord Jésus." He, therefore, inferred that the foolish- 
ness of God, the method chosen by God which men reck- 
on foolishness, was wiser, because more effectuai, than any 
method devised by men ; and the weak instruments em- 
ployed by God were stronger than those thought strong by 
men.^ Hence, he concluded^ that it was wholly owing to 
God, to the divine nature of the gospel, which was a wis- 
dom better than any scheme of philosophy, and produced a 
righteousness not to be obtained by philosophy, that the 
preaching of the apostles was attended with such wonder- 
ful success. 

That the apostle was right will be évident, if we con- 
sider the imperfection of philosophy, and the perfection of 
Christianity. My limits will not permit me to speak in dé- 
tail of the philosophy which arrayed itself against Christi- 
anity, or to describe the différent Systems of philosophy 
which it encountered in Greece. I can do no more than 

II hâve foUowed MackQÎght's paraphrase of PauPs language. 
VOL. III. 30 
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show that no pbilosophy was an adéquate gnide in mattet^ 
of faith and praetice. I ask, then, what did tbe pbiloscH 
phers teach ? 

1. They taogbt that though there is an infinité God, he 
is so far above tbis world, as to take but little iuterest in its 
affairs. Henee, wbile tbey admitted a Suprême God, they 
worsbiped idols ; and tbe great mass of tbe people were 
wbolly ignorant of any other Deîty. Tbe beatben had 
tbirty tboasand gode! 2. Tbe pbilosopbers taugbt that 
worsbip consisted in offering sacrifices to tbe gods ; and 
that calamities were tbe resuit of tbeîr anger, wbicb ment 
be appeased by ricb présents and costly offerings. 3. The 
pbilosopbers taugbt, tbat suicide was comraendable, and 
pointed out tbe ways in whîch ît could be comroitted. 
Some of tbem taugbt tbat ail crimes were alike ; tbat lying 
was not sinful, and tbat tititb was honorable ouly wben ad- 
vantageous. Some taugbt tbat tbe forgiveness of injuries 
was weak and mean. Plato says tbis was tbe gênerai senti- 
ment of tbe pbilosopbers. Some allowed of excessive drink- 
ing,and some a community of women. Cicero asks, speak* 
ing of tbe cbaracter of tbe pbilosopbers, ^ Wbo îs there 
of ail tbe pbilosopbers, wbose mind, life,and manners were 
oonformable to rigbt reason ? wbo ever made bis pbilosophy 
tbe law and rule of bis life, and not a mère show of bis wit 
and parts ? wbo observed bis instructions, and lived in 
obédience to bis own precepts ? " On tbe contrary, many of 
tbem were slaves to filthy lusts ; many to pride, many to 
covetousness, &c.^ Ail thèse vices are condemned in tbe 
strongest terms by Christianity, and a System of moral duty, 
entirely différent in its character and effects, is urged in tbe 
most autboritative manner. 4. Tbe pbilosophers, gcDcr- 
ally, denied a future existence. They had no faith in such 
an existence that afforded tbem any substatitial oomfcMt. 
Tbis is true of Socrates, Plato and Cicero. But a short 
time before bis deatb, Socrates said, " I sball die, and you 
will continue to live ; but wbkh of us will be in tbe better 
State, is known only to God. I hope I am gding to good 
men, but tbis I would not confidently assert." Notwilh^ 
standing ail tbe arguments used by Cicero to prove ano» 
ther life, be admits tbat it is doubtful. So unsatisfactoiy 

'Quoted from "Chriatiani^ against Infidelity.^ 
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was the évidence^ that when Chrîct made hîs appearance, 
there were but few that had any hope that they should live 
after death. Hence, Paul represents the heathen as sorrow- 
ing for the dead without hope. 

Prom ihe foregoing facts, we see the imperfection o( 
pbilosophy. It has no light by which to guide the &oul, 
It can speak with no certainty on the character of Godi 
the nature of worship, the duties of life, or the destiny of 
man. Though great trutha, on ail thèse points, were taugbt 
by philosophy, they were never snpported by any evii» 
dence that was satis»faciory. They were niere spécula* 
lions, that left the mind in doubt. None reposed a strong 
confidence in them. None looked upon them as the Chri^ 
tian does upon révélation. The most confident could only 
say, " Possîbly we are right." How could they bave said 
more, when there was a gênerai conflict of opinions among 
tbe wisest and most renowned of the philosophers ? 

If any furtber évidence be required to show the imper* 
fection of philosophy, we hâve only to appeal to Paul. He 
explicitly pronounces it, in ail respects, déficient-^ as false 
in its essential doctrines ; false in its rules ef religtous and 
moral duties; and false in its représentations of human 
destiny. If it be satd, << Man has been perfected since 
the days of Paul, and can see with a clearer vision than 
he then could," we demand the proof. We know of notb* 
jng which gives the least support to such an assertion* 
What évidence bave we, from nature, of another life, 
which the old philosophers had not? What law has been 
revealed which they did not understand ? What germ of 
immortality discovered, of which they were ignorant? 
Ah, it is true now as ever, that the wisdom of man is fool- 
tshness wilb God. 

Having thus shown the imperfection of philosophy, I 
wîll proceed to consider the perfection of Christianity, 
Thîs was in ail respects perfect. It was perfect, 1, Be- 
cause it revealed God as a perfect Being, It represented 
him as înfinitely wise, good, great, and just ; as the Crea- 
tor of ail things; the Governor and Judgeof ail raen; the 
eternal Friend of equity and righieousness ; the merciful 
and bouniiful Benefactor of ail men ; their gracions and 
compassionate Father and Saviour. There is no perfec- 
tion of which we can conceive, that it does not ascribe to 
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him. 2. It required spiritual worship. Making ail worship 
consist in love, révérence and gratitude, in the sincère born- 
age of the spîrit, it prescribes only those rites wbicb accord 
witb such worsbip, and wbicb are tbe true expression of a 
souI filled witb love, révérence and gratitude, and tbat are 
calculated to awakcn tbese in tbe beart. Uniike beatben- 
ism, tbe worsbip required by Cbristianity is not for tbe 
benefit of Ood, or to influence bis déterminations, but to 
benefit man — to eontrol bis affections and bis life. 3. It 
inculcaled a perfect System of moral duty. It probibited 
wrong of every kind; injustice, falsebood, déception, re- 
venge, cruelty, and every oiber wrong of wbicb we can 
conccive. On tbe otber band, it required every tbing 
tbat was rigbt ; tbe truib on ail occasions ; justice in ail 
dealings; integrîly, kindness, love, generosity, forbear- 
ance, K>rgiveness, and wbatevcr men would ibat oibers 
sbould do to tbem. It aiso required tbat men sbould love 
tbeir enemies, bless tbose wbo curse tbem, and do good 
to tbose wbo hâte tbem. 4. It taught ail the moral duties 
relating immedialely to ourselves. It gave wise and perfect 
ruies for tbe government of our affections, our appetites, 
our passions, our lemper; so tbat were thèse ruIes re- 
garded, there would be no moral impurities among men ; 
no unnatural lusts; no sinful desires. 5. It exhibited a 
perfect pattern for tbe imitation of man. Jésus was tbe 
model of every virtue, tbe fulness of ail moral excellence, 
and if we imitate bim, we are certain to keep tbe wbole 
law. 6. It presented a perfect image of tbe invisible God. 
In Jésus dwelt tbe fulness of the Godhead. He was 
tbe brightness of tbe Fatber's glory, and tbe express im- 
age of bis person. In bim was beheld tbe impartial love, 
tbe free grâce, the saving mercy, and ail the moral glories 
of tbe Fatber ; so tbat be could say, ^< He tbat hath seen 
me, hath seen tbe Fatber also." 7. It revealed a future 
life. It gave tbe most positive assurance of such a life 
tbat could possibly be presented ; so tbat the true believer 
was enabled to say, " I know tbat my Redeemer liveth, 
and tbat I sball live forever." How elcvating and com- 
forting was tbis assurance ! 8. It exhibited the true nature 
of rewards and punishments. It declared tbat such was 
the character of God, such the nature of virtue and vice, 
and such tbe agreement between tbe divine laws and man, 
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as a physical, iatellecitial and moral being, that every 
TÎrtiTous act was certain to receive its reward, and every 
evil act was certain to be justly and fuUy punished. 
9. It appealed to tbe true motives for the government 
of man. It taught, that roan ougbt to obey its requisi* 
tions, because they were wise, just and good ; because 
they accorded with the fitnessof things, and were prodact- 
ive of his highest happinéss ; becanse the signal favors of 
free grâce and mercy demand a life of obédience ; because 
Christ laid down his life that man mîght know the way of 
obédience and walk therein ; because without obédience 
man can neither be safe nor happy, and because his honor 
and usefulness was in proportion to his obédience. 10. It 
was clothed with a divine authority. It was confirmed by 
signa and wonders ; by miracles which proved that it was 
from God, and given to be a rule of faith and praclice to 
€dl men in ail âges and conditions. 

Such was Christianity, as preacfaed eigfateen hundred 
years ago in those cities where boasting philosophy had 
sought in vain, for âges on âges, to enlighten and elevate 
and purify the peopie. Do I then daim too much, when 
I affirm, that it was a perfect religion ? When I say per- 
fect, I do not mean perfect when considered with référ- 
ence to the institutions in existence at the time of its pro- 
mulgation. There hâve been many plans devised for im* 
proving the condition of society, that had a peculiar fitness 
to their times^and were well adapted to the condition of the 
peopie as then situated. But a change in their situation, and 
the overthrow of the then existing institutions, rendered 
those plans wholly useless. For instance, we hâve socîe- 
lies formed for the purpose of enlightening the public 
mind in regard to the evils and wrongs of the death-pen- 
alty ; and we labor, by the publication of books and papers, 
and by the delivery of lectures, to secure the abolition of 
that penalty. But no matter how wise and perfect our 
means are, and how well suited to their end, when the 
death-penalty shall hâve been every where abolished, thèse 
means will be no longer useful. So we hâve measures 
for the spread of peace-principles, and to show the evil, 
the sin, the îolly and the horrors of war ; but when swords 
are beaten into plongh-shares, and spears into pruning- 
books, thèse measpres, perfect as they are, will be useless. 
30» 
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» 
Now ihe perfection of Christîanity is not soch a perfec- 
tion. Since its promalgatîon in Judea, there hâve been 
numerous révolutions ; empires hâve arisen and fallen ; 
varions forms of government hâve one after another been 
established ; great advances in science, in knowiedge, in 
refinement, and ail the arts of life, hâve been made ; and 
yet, Christîanity is just as well suiled lo the condition of So- 
ciety, as existing at the présent day, as to the society exîst- 
ing when it was first promulgated ; it has not grown old ; 
not been outgrown ; not become useless or antiquated. 
The reason is, it was not given for one âge, one coan- 
try, one state of society ; but for ail âges, ail countries, and 
ail States of society. He that gave it knew what was in 
man ; what evils he had lo cure ; what wants to satisfy ; 
what powers to perfect ; and he knew how to cure those 
evils, satisfy those wants, and perfect those powers ; and 
knowing ail this, he was able lo form a perfect religion — 
one adapted to ail men in ail âges. 

Again. When I say, Christianity was perfect, I do not 
mean perfect when considered with référence lo the devel- 
opments made in the intellectual and moral world at the 
time of its promulgation, There is a great deal said in 
onr times abont progressand reform ; and notwithstanding 
ail the cant used respecting thèse, there is much of glad- 
dening, glorious truth in what is said. Men bave pro- 
gressed, wonderfully progressed. Mighty and blessed 
reforms hâve been enected ; reforms that enable us to 
hope for the final rénovation of the earth, and the universal 
spread of liberty and love. What a reform was that when 
Ëngland emancipated its slaves in the West Indies! The 
history of England présents us many noble and encour- 
aging reforms. How many reforms hâve been effected 
with référence to Ireland ; and how many with référence 
to its own government. Its révolutions are nearly ail 
forward. Few of them are backward movements. What 
is true of England is true of many other nations. What 
a révolution has tempérance achieved in Ireland. And 
what an advance, too, has Ireland made, in the measures 
employed to secure its rights. Though groaning under a 
weight of wrongs that hâve been accumulating for âges, 
and though its people are quick, impulsive, and rash, tbey 
^ave scorned ail carnal weapons. O, t^w good it is to see 
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tbem stand up, and move onward, in the might of moral 
power. Everywhere we behold reform. How is itin our 
midst? What is the tempérance movement; the anti- 
slavery movement; the abolition of the death-penally 
movement ; the prison-discipline movement ; and the 
movement in behalf of discharged convicts? Are not 
thèse great and glorious reforms ? The human mind 
seems to hâve thrown off its chains, and to feel its true 
freedom to ihink and act for itself. Wonderful discoveries 
hâve been made — truths of a mighty moral power hâve 
been unfoidcd ! And yet, not one step has been taken be- 
yond Christianity ; ail the truths ihat hâve been brought 
ont, were taught by Christ eighteen hundred years ago. 
We saw them not before, becaase we stood in a false 
position ; préjudice and éducation had made Ihick scales 
wilh which our eyes were blinded. And now, because 
some of those scales hâve fallen off, and we begin to see 
with a clearer visioji,we leap aboutwith a frantic joy, and 
vainly imagine that we see even more than Christ did; 
when the fact is, thèse very truths which make us so fran- 
tic, Christ himself taught and lived ; and, advance as we 
may, go upward and onward as we may, and there the 
Master will still be, far above us, and far beyond us, still 
bidding us to study and foliow him! 

Men, I know, in their conceit and fpUy, hâve said, that 
from among men, and with no spécial help from God, 
Christs far greater than the Christ of the gospels will arise. 
Conceited mortals! Ages on âges of progress will do 
comparatively nothing towards rendering the wisest and 
best among us the equals of Jésus. Greater Christs ap- 
pear ! For what ? What truth do we need that Jésus did 
not teach ? What precept that he did not enforce? What 
example he did not set ? What assurance of another life he 
did not give ? Go on, ye lovers of progress and reform ; 
leap forward with ail the divine strength that religion can 
give ; and you will still find the Master far in advance ; and 
when the day shall come, that,throughout ail the wide earth, 
there shall be noihing selfish or sinful in the human heart. 
Christ and his religion will still be among the hîghest 
aids we can hâve, to still greater attainments in holiness! 
There is a world of truth in what the Protestant friends 
of Germany say, when they déclare, " That Christianity is 
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the only religion calcnlated for the wbole worid, and for 
every âge of its existence." Is not this self-evident from 
the fact that every new, and farther advanced âge, betlcf 
than the preceding, understands what the Savionr meant| 
and what was his mind and will, in the same manner as 
the révélation Qod has given is even môrc fnlly appre* 
hended from his works ? 

If right in the foregoing views, those are wrong who 
faney that ihere are trnths, which philosophy, nature, ex* 
perience, and Ihe intuitions of the soûl, bave unfolded, ihat 
transcend the teachings of Christianity. I mean, of course, 
moral truths; for Christianity daims not to teach astron- 
omy, physiology, or chemistry, though ail its teachings 
correspond with thèse, and wlth every other true science, 
inasmuch as ail truth is in harmony. We hear a great deal 
said in our times about preaching other truths besides 
those of Christianity; and the men .who cling to the 
Bible as their text-book, and make it the basis of ail their 
sermons, are callcd conservatives, enemies of progress, 
men who hold to tradition, and who are chained to the past ! 
What does ail this mean? Do those who speak thas, 
wish to be understood that there is any source from which 
we can obtain more positive information ooncerning God, 
his character, his purposes, his government and plan of 
salvation, or concerning man, his duties, moral and reli- 
gions, and his destination, than the Bible affords ? Do they 
intend to say, that in the progress of society human rights 
bave been discovered of which the Bible does not speak ; 
principles hâve been developed not found in Christianity; 
and that means of moving people to duty, hâve been un- 
folded, that are more efficacious than those which Christi- 
anity fnrnishes? If they mean this, let them say it dis* 
tinctly ; and we shall then know, that they believe Christi- 
anity to be, not a divine, but a human System; not a per- 
fect, but an im perfect System ; and that they claim that 
men may be wiser than Christ and his apostles. 

If it be saîd, We mean not this ; we mean only that ail 
truth should be preached ; we ask again, What they mean 
by preaching ail truth ? There is the science of hydro- 
statics; shall we preach that? It is truth. There aiso 
is the science of pneumatics ; shall we preach that ? It k 
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truth. There,too, are tbe sciences of matbematics and of 
trigonometry. Thèse are truths; shall ihey be preached? 
Then, there are the great political questions of the day, 
such as the Tariff and the Currency. Shall we preach what 
we belîeve to be the truth in regard to thèse ? If so, let 
those who demand to bave ail truth preached, set the ex- 
ample. The fact is, there are thousands of truths that are 
not suitable thèmes for the pulpit ; they belong to other de- 
partments of life. The great work of the pulpit is to edu- 
cate the religious and moral nature of man. For this it 
was set up, and to this God bas consecrated it. Ând that 
the pulpit may answer its end, God bas given bis ministers 
a religion to preach, and one adéquate to ail the wants of 
men. While he bids them preach this boldly, faithfully, 
and free from ail the mixtures of human inventions, he 
déclares, for their encouragement, that it is the power of 
God unto salvation. 

But though be bids them preach the gospel in its purity 
and simplicity, by the example of ail his inspired teachers, 
he bids them illustrate and enforce it, by ail the teachings 
of nature, reason, expérience and science. According to 
Christianity, God is wise and great. Ail nature confirms 
this truth ; for every mountain that rears its top to the skies, 
every star that glitters in tbe heavens, is a monument of 
divine wisdom and power. Astronomy discloses innu- 
merable proofs of God's wisdom and greatness. The hea- 
vens déclare his glory. According to Christianity God is 
love. Of this great truth, nature affords many proofs* 
The sun shines, the rains fall, and the earth yields her in- 
crease, for the benefit of man. Every design of Deîty, 
which nature reveals, is benevolent. But in reading the 
volume of nature for proofs of divine goodness, we dis- 
covcr dark pages; we see not always the design of God. 
Tn surveying the divine works, we find dark and wind- 
ing passages through which no mortal ever yet passed, 
without tbe Christian's lamp to guide bim. Iknow those 
who boast of the teachings of nature, think differently. But 
they bave a divine lamp, deny it as they may, by which to 
be led, and by which to be guided through the dark and 
windingways which occasionally open before them. With 
that lamp ail is plain ; but let them throw aside their lamp, 
and tbeir condition will be tbe same as that of the old phi- 
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losophers, who coufessed iheir ignorance of God, bis na* 
tare and designs. Macb tben, as tbe gospel may be illas* 
trated and eniorced by appeals to nature, this is, compara- 
tively speaking, a dark volume, uniess illumined by tbe 
liglu of révélation ; and he wbo would tbrow away the 
gospel because tbe volume of naturels open to bis view, 
is mucb like bim wbo would blot out tbe sun, because he 
ean bave a lamp to guide bis slep& Bo be tbat would 
preacb nature, ratber tban tbe gospel, would prefer tbe lesser 
to tbe greater ligbt. 

Again. Cbristianîty teacbes tbat we are ail bretbren, 
and tbat ail men sbould love eacb otber. Nature aflords- 
many proofs of our universal brotberbood. AU men bave 
essentially tbe same pbysical organization ; ail tbe same 
appetiles and passions ; ail the same affections and sym- 
pathies ; ail bave a conscience to bind them to wbat is 
right and true; ail bave tbe same désire for immortality 
and bappiness ; and ail are alike dépendent upon God and 
eacb otber. Wbat a confirmation is bere of tbe great fact, 
tbat God made of one blood ail nations, tbat dwell on ail 
tbe face of tbe eartb. Nature also présents many reasons 
for loving eacb otber. It teacbes tbat we sbould love each 
otber because love makes us bappy, because we can be ma* 
tuai belps, and because we are ail, at times, placed in cir* 
cumstances in wbich we must bave assistance, or perisb» 
Tbe sick are tbus situated ; so are tbose, struck down by 
accident, and tbose wbo bave been reduced to want by tbe 
wasting éléments, or tbe band of fraud. AU tbese consid- 
érations sbow tbat we sbould love eacb otber ; and they 
may be urged in proof of tbe wisdom and goodness of 
tbose coramands, wbicb bîd us love ail men, and do good 
to ail as we bave opportunity. I say not tben tbat tbe 
ministcr, in enforcing tbe doctrines of a universal brotb- 
erbood and a universal love, sball confine bimself solely 
to tbe Scriptures. Lel bim appeal to nature, to reason, to 
Society, and to every tbing tbat would illustrate and en- 
force wbat be would teacb. But because illustrations and 
enforcements may be tbus galhered froiu tbe outward 
world and from society, sball we leave tbe bigber ruie, 
and tbat wbicb God bas given by a spécial révélation ? 
Go out of the Bible! Leave the Bible! Preacb ail 
truth ! Sbould w^e not ratber say, Take tbe Bible always 
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wilh you ; let it be your pilîar of a cloud by day, and of 
fire by night; and as you follow where il lead», permit 
every thing lo speak ihat wiii corroborate ils 1raths,or lead 
you to see the worth, the fitness, the neoessity of ils laws ? 

What I hâve said, in regard lo the foregoing iruths, is 
applicable to ali the truths of the Bible. I would hâve 
every light that ehines in the universe, whelher great or 
Bmall, pour ils rays upon the trulhs God has revealed for 
our gaidance, in order that our path of daty may be iilu* 
mined by ail the light that shines from heaven and earth. 
Bat while I would do tbis, I wonW protest against ex- 
cluding the light froni heaven ; for to me it seems like foUy 
lo shut oar eyes against the brightest and sorest light, and 
follow one that is dim and uncertain. It was the dimness and 
nncertainty of ail the lights of nature, that caused the apos* 
de to say, The wisdom of this world is foolishness witb 
God. I object not to the study of philosophy. Let every 
man be a philosopher. There is philosophy in ail truth. 
Bat let no man put human philosophy above the Bible. 

But it is said, in our adhérence to the Bible, we forget 
ibe evils of lîfe ; that we ought to leave the Bible, and 
preach abont the sins of society, its wrongs and oppres- 
sions, and help on the great reforms of the world. ^' Leave 
the Bible, and preach abont sin and reforms ! " What will 
not man say next? Where are we to obtain our ideas of 
ftin and oppression, except from the Bible ? Ând whenoe 
tbat high sensé of daty, that enlarged benevolence, that 
spirit of self-sacrifice, which demand ail the reforms, ex- 
cept from the Bible? Look ail over Christendom, .and 
what do yoa see, bat old errors, and wrongs, and oppres- 
sions, and vices, giving way before the advancing light of 
the gospel ? Then, step over the boundarie»of Christendom 
into Pagan lands, and if you except those which are im- 
provingfrom their intercourse with Christians, they are not 
advancing a single step ; the public mind is not advanc- 
iogin knowledge; the public heart notenlargingin benev- 
tdence; the old tyrannies and superstitions and follies are 
still retained ; and the people, as in âges on âges ago, are 
groaning in misery, and groping their way in darkness ! 
And yet we are bidden to Teave the Bible, and labor for 
reforms, when ali trae reforms bave tfaek origin in the 
Bibk ; «ad wben it is by applying its doclriues and pr&- 
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cepts to Society ; by enforcing tbe scriptural représenta- 
tions of justice and injuf^tîce, of good and evil, of love 
and mercy, thaï ali ihe refornis hâve been effected. 

Take a case. It is not long since it was thought, that 
man was inferior to station and law and custom, and that 
he had no natural rights, and that he might be trampled 
upon with impunity. But it has been found that every 
man is a child of God, made in God's image, and has 
rights with which none can interfère ; and since tbis bas 
been discovered, man has been looked upon as something 
greater than station or custom, and every law which in- 
terfères with bis rights has been pronounced unjust and 
oppressive. And now, when we see a man, no matter how 
ignorant, how degraded, how sinful he may be, we feel that 
he has rights which we must respect, and that, instead of 
crusbing him, we must seek to do him good. We learned 
ail tbis from the Bible. 

Take another case. It is not long since, the sole reli- 
ance was placed upon cruelty for restraining crime, for 
enforcing law, and for promoting the welfare of society. 
We had cruel laws, cruel penalties, cruel officers of jus- 
tice, and cruel hearts. We now^ see that tbis was a false 
philosophy ; that justice can do more for men than injus- 
tice, clemency than cruelty, love than hatred. The most 
abundant expérience now testifies, that the only way to 
overcome evil, is by the agency of love. There are count- 
less facts like the following: " How dost thou roanage," 
said one Quaker preacher to another, " to take so much 
more hold of the hearts of the people than I do ? " " I can 
explain it," answered the one addressed, " in a few words: 
I tell people, that if they do right, they shall not be 
whipped. Thou sayest, that if they don't do right, they 
shall be whipped." 

Hère is a great principle. We are not to drive men — 
not to force them by an appeal to their fears ; but we are 
to encourage them, address their better feelings, and awa- 
ken bigh and holy aspirations. Now, to hear some re- 
formers speak of this principle, you would suppose that they 
originated it ; that they are its authors ; and that they can 
justly say to Jésus and the apostles, Stand back — we hâve 
found a cure for ail ills; we are the eaviours of the race ! 
I bave seen so much o£ this self-glorificationy that it bas 
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become wearisome. Why, this very principle, which 
tbese men boast of originating, is the great basis of Chris- 
tianity. Jésus taught it in ail his serinons; he exhib- 
ited it in ail his life ; and it was the glory of his deatb. 
Whal we want, in order to reform the world, is to hâve 
men act upon this principle ; to adopt it as their raie of life. 
I do not charge ail who say, Let us go out of the Bible 
for some of our sermons, with claiming to hâve originated 
this law of love and kindness ; but I would ask, even* 
those who make no such claim, what ministers can do 
belter than to apply this law to society ; apply it in cor- 
recting the wrongs which exist, and in making men live 
together in concord and peace ? 

Leave the Bible! Why, leaving that has been the 
great curse of the world. Men hâve preached their creeds,. 
and by the agcncy of thèse hâve corrupted society, and 
introduced a reign of cruelty, hatred and revenge. What 
we want is to bring men back to the Bible, thaï truth 
may enlighten and sanctify the heart ; that ail may hâve 
a trne standard of character ; and that they may see the 
sin of intempérance, oppression and hatred ; and labor,. 
with wise means, and a true spirit, to do good. In a word, 
we want God's truth applied to the world for the correction 
of evil, and the perfection of society in kindness and love. 
It is not those, then, who take Christianity for their 

Î|[uide, that neglect to preach against sin and labor for re- 
brms; for this is the very work to which Christianity is 
perpetually calling us ; and if we do neglect the work, it 
will not be from fidelity to Christianity, but from a want 
of fidelity to it. Christianity is perfect. If you would en- 
lighten the ignorant, you must do it by its wisdom ; if you 
would save the sinner, you must do it by its agency ; if 
you would lift man to the high station for which he was 
created, you must do it by its power ; and if you would be 
successful in warring against the vices of the world, you 
must clothe yourself with its panoply, and arm yourself 
with its weapons. Christianity is the light, the salvation, 
the glory of the world ; and blessed is that minister who 
makes it the great thème of his preaching. Christ's min- 
ister should preach his word. o. a. s. 

VOL. III. 31 
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Art. XXVI. 
The Faith reguisUe to Christian Fellowship. 

Religion, whea developed in the mind, may be sakl to 
oonsist of two éléments, distingnishable, in gênerai ternie, 
as the intellectnal and the moral : on the one band, knowl- 
edge, or belief, of certain objective traths, real or snp- 
posed; on the other hand, corresponding affections, or 
moral sentiments. Perhaps a tborongh antuysis wonld m^ 
duce each of thèse into minuter subdivisions. Be tbis as 
it may, the two-fold distinction just mentioned wiU be g^i- 
erally acknowledged, and it voll also be sufficknt for the 
purposes of illustration now in view. A religion lying 
only in the intellect, (if in that ease it could be called by 
the name,) would be nothing but a lifeless theory ; lyiag 
exclusively in the moral nature, it wouki be simply 
the religions propensity, undeveloped, and indeed blind, 
as are ail the propensities, abstractly considered. The 
problem is, to bring thèse two éléments into due pro* 
portion with one another, «o as to give each its legiti- 
mate influence. In actual life, they are seldom, perhaps 
never, found among men, in perfect equipose. One of 
them preponderates now, and now the other ; so impracti- 
cable is it in this, as in every thing elae, to préserve ex«- 
actly the balance. Thete hâve been entire sects, «s the 
Antinomians and some of the Mystics, so far one^sided, 
in this respect, that they hâve tried to inake religion con- 
sist whoUy of one élément, to the exdosioa of the other. 
Thèse are always short4ived ; thehr stniggle against nature 
being too desperate and exhausting to endure. There are 
periods, also, in the pro^ress of almo^ every sect, whea it 
is unconsciously carried, by the force of ciroun»tance8,.to 
one extrême or the other ; but sueh are the laws of buman 
action, that thèse periods are usually foliowed by an oscil- 
lation over to the opposite extravagance ; and this, agaia, 
by a return back. The penduhim dœs not rest al the me- 
dium, unless the clock itself stops* 

In times past, the prevailing error of the Christian wcnrld, 
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în tbis respect, bas probably been too exclusive a regard to 
the dogmaticai élément as the religious oriterîon, We do 
not say, too great a regard, bat too exclasive. From this 
hâve arisen, ostensibly at least, thongh actually but in part, 
those outrages that mark the history of the Church : cruel 
and bloody persécutions for mère faitb ; ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny over thought ; suppression of free inquiry, and vio- 
lent abuse of every new tenet. At the présent, howcver, 
the gênerai tendency is obviously in the contrary direction. 
Former abuses, which indeed are not yet donc away in 
«very quarter, hâve awakened a jealousy even of any cen- 
sure that may be passed on one^s faith ; and the slavery in 
which thought had so long been held, bas roused the pub- 
lic inind to a véhément assertion of the right of private 
judgment. Happy, if the tendency would stop hère ! but 
judging from what bas been, in similar cases, bave we any 
right to expect that it will run into no extravagances in this 
movement? Will the pendulum stop just at the centre of 
gravity ? 

Partly from this reaction, and partly from othcr causes 
which it is unnecessary hère to specify, there seems to bave 
arisen, among the so called libéral sects, both in Europe 
and in this country, a vague way of thinking on the sub- 
ject of faitb, a merely rhetorical treatment of it, purposely 
disparaging the importance of definite belief. We mav 
not be able to state the doctrine, cwr way of treatment, with 
perfect accuracy, nor to make just dlowanoe for the modi- 
fications that are often introduced ; and therefore we shall 
not prétend to do so. But it appears to us, that, if carried 
out to its fuU and systematic expression, it would amonnt 
fo somethînglike the foUowing : That Christianity is merely 
a spiritual life, in distinction Kom any creed whatsoever ; a 
moral affection only, and not an intellectual act also] that its 
only essential faith is not a belief in any definite truths, but 
a sentiment, namely, confidence in the True abstractly, in 
the Right, the Good, &c. ; that to reqnire any dogmaticai 
tenet whatsoever, or any set of such tenets, we mean as 
indispensable to the Christian character and name, is to 
lord it over conscience ; that the spirit is every thing, in 
this respect, and belief nothing ; and that, if a man appear 
to havie the spirit of Christianity, and then call himself a 
Christian, we must acknowledge him as such, whatsoever 
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he believes or disbelieves. Tt may be well to take notice, 
that ibis is not only one-sided, but goes over to tbe utmost 
extrême; so that if any extravagance be possible in this 
direction, it is realized hère. The opposite extrême woald 
be Ânlinomianism sublimated. Perhaps tbe position, bow- 
ever, is never maintained in qnite so complète a form as 
we hâve given it. Still, we think it is ail implied, at least, 
in certain hypothèses, and especially in many appeals and 
arguments, which bave been advanced, even by some who 
were themselves devoul believers in Jésus Christ, and who 
needed, on their own account, none of tbe latitude for 
which they pleaded in bebalf of olhers. 

We would observe, hère, that, as the doctrine in ques- 
tion would probably bave no effect wben urged by a known 
. sceptic, it is only to believers in the Christian Révélation 
that the following remarks will be addressed. It is not our 
business, now, to convince the infidel of Christianity, nor 
to prove either the divine authorily of Jésus Christ or the 
authenticity of the New Testament. Taking it for grant- 
ed that ail this is cordially believed both by writer and 
reader, we sball proceed to inquireonly into this one point, 
oamely, What faith, if any, is indispensable to a Chris- 
tian ? we mean in sucb a sensé as that, without it, a raan 
is not a Christian, whatsoever other qualifications he may 
hâve. Or, to put the same question in other words, What 
faith is requisite to Christian fellowship ? 

Perhaps we ought to begin further faÀck, and ask, Is any 
faith at ail absolutely necessary to this purpose ? Is not 
the moral élément, alone, sufficient ? For example : Hère is 
one who believes neither in any God nor in any future state ; 
and yet he is a good man, loves bis neighbor as himself, is 
pure in hislife,and révérences truth and goodnessin a far 
bigher degree than most Christians do. Now, shall we 
acknowledge this Âtheist a Christian ? A very important 
question ! which reachcs farther than we may at first sup- 
pose. The answer will, of course, be. No. What, then, be- 
comesof the position that we bave no right to regard a man's 
faith in judging whether be is a Christian ? Perhaps it will 
be replied, that we may still avoid trenching upon that, for 
we may say that this Âtheist's disqualification does not lie 
in the fact that he bas no faith in God and immortality, but 
in bis want of the afiections which correspond to those 
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traths,— * heeannot révère tfae one, nor exercise tfae feelings 
that are ealled forth by tfae other. Well, ihen, in order to 
mark the grouiid, distinctly, to which we bave now come, 
kt U8 say, that had be bat the affections requisite in thèse 
respects, his Âtheism wonld be no bar to Christian fellow- 
«faip. Js thia what we mean ? If so, we must remember, 
what we bave aiready intimated, that he dœs révérence 
^ruth, justice, goodness, and ail the abstract perfections ; as 
some Âtheists bave ac^nally donc. Ând, now, can we, on 
the principle in question, legUimate the necessity of any 
tfaiag more ? of his believingin apersonaJ Being,lo wbom 
be shall first ascribe thèse attributes, and iben révère them, 
m Him, rather than ia their abstract state? Isnotthe 
moral sentiment, in tbe man, the same in both cases? If 
we say it is not, tben we bave found one case, at least, in 
whieh we (H'onounce it impossible for the sentiment itsetf 
to exist, or to be genuine, howsoever it may appear, unless 
it be catled forth by faith of a peculiar kind,-* one case, 
ia wbicb we jndge the sentiment by the faith. And hav- 
ing once admitted this principle, it would be capricious to 
deny it in any otber case whic^ it legitiroately involves. 
Or, if we say it is tbe same in both cases, tben we only 
eome still more directly to the conclusion, that faith, in ad- 
^tion to the moral sentiment, is requisife ; that is, unless 
we reverse our former auswer, by acknowledging this Athe- 
Ist to be a Christian ; and, indeed, unless we go the wbole 
length of maintaining that Atheism and Theism bold tbe 
same relation to the essenttals of Cbrislianity , — both of 
tbem equally indiffèrent in this respect 

We need not, however, pursne this abstract reasoning 
farther, at présent. It will be better, perhaps, to illustrate 
onr subject by examples. Take, tben, anotber case : Hère 
is a very devout, exemplary and benevolent Polytbeist ; a 
beatben, but very religions, and of extraordinary mc^ral ex" 
oeUence. There bave been such. Now, this man believes 
both in a future state and in a God,— in as many GSods, 
indeed, as are reeognized ia the Oreek and Boman my* 
tbologies ; only, they are of a very different kind. And be 
révères tbem ; he lives on tbe hope of immortality. Is be 
tt Christian, by virtoe of bis moral and religions affections? 
«nd shali we ordain bim «s a Christian minister, if he 
wishes it, and aend bim iotik^ with our sanotioni as suoh, 
31» 
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to preach hîs Pol ytheîsm, togelher with his betler vîews of 
spiritual life ? We trust thèse questions will be answered 
with référence to the principle under examination, that itis 
a roan's life, without regara to his belief, which détermines 
whether he is a Christian. 

Again : shali we receive, as a Christian, a man who does 
not bélieve there ever was snch a person as Jésus Christ ? 
Suppose that the man has an excellent spirit, and that, in 
this respect, he is better than the generality of Christians; 
that heis distinguished far above them by his lively sym- 
pathy with his race, by dévotion to every benevolent enter- 
prise, by refined culture, by moral integrity, and also by 
piety to God, — trusting, aflfectionate, childiike piety. Bat 
ne regards the whole story of Christ's existence as a fable, 
as one of the old myths, and treats it as such. By some 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of mind, or by some distorting me- 
dium through which he has trained himself to view the 
subject, he has corne at length to discover, as he thinks, 
several moral faults even in the character which the evan- 
gelical mythologists présent as that of their imaginary Jé- 
sus. It is not, to him, a perfect model-character, after ail ; 
and he thereforeimpeaches it, and tries to open the eyes of 
Christendom to its few and slight blemishes. We, how- 
ever, see that his own idéal of excellence, so far as we can 
perceive what it is, answers very well to the character 
which Christ appears to us to wear in the Gospels, and 
which our speculatist has in some things mistaken. Now, 
shall we say that this avowed Deist is a Christian, and 
entitled to Christian fellowship? We présume the an- 
swer, hère too, will be. No. But why ? simply, because 
he has no faith in Jésus Christ. Had he this, together with 
ail his other qualifications, he would be one of the bestof 
Christians. This is the only thing wanting to that end ; — 
which is the same as to say that faith, so much faith at least, 
is absolutely requisite, and that no moral or religions affec- 
tions can, in this respect, compensate for the lack of it. 
This is one ground. The other alternative is, to say that 
4ie is a Christian, by virtue of the ruie that no man's faith 
is to be inquired into ; and, consequently, that we must con- 
-cede, to the disbeliever in Jésus Christ, the same right to 
the Christian name and fellowship, that a believer in him 
^as. One of thèse alternatives must be taken. 
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Or, in order to escape this dilemma, wîll it be saîd thaï 
it îs not his want of failh whicb exciudes this Deist, but bis 
negleçting to claim the tîtle of Christian ? Even on this 
ground, however, we involve ourselves in Ihe latter alter- 
native, namely, that a disbelîever in Christ is entitled, 
equally with a beiiever, to the Christian nanie and fellow- 
sbip, if be but assert his claim. Besîdes, we would ask, 
what his asserling it bas to do with the matter of fact whicb 
Kes beneath, and on whicb alone his claim could be justly 
founded? Either he is a Christian, or be is not, iet him 
take what name he may, — this cannot change the fact. 
To say that a man's calling himself a Christian makes him 
one, would, in point of logic, be on a level with the fa- 
mous paradox, of belîevîng a proposition, not because it 
is true, but to make it true. There is, indeed, an old pro- 
verb that whatsoever a man calls himself, he wîll pass for ; 
but it bas not been usual seriously to recommend this as a 
rule of action, except in malters of indifferenàe. If a 
Deist can righifulhj call himself a Christian, it is, of course, 
only on the ground that he is already one, antecedently to 
bis taking the name ; in whicb case we ought to give it to 
him, whether he claims his due or not. On the other hand, 
if he assume it against right, we ought not to sanction 
bis wrong. Do we not see that there is danger of trifling 
with a name, whicb we doubtless mean to hold sacred, if 
we deal it out, together with the conséquent fellowshîp,' at 
the caprice of mère assumption, and without regard to in- 
trinsicai propriety ? Indeed, so far as wedo this, we make 
Chrisiianity but a name. 

But, passing over ail thèse considérations, should it still 
be pleaded that, even in the case supposed, we bave no 
rîght to take cognizance of the man's faith, or to inquire 
whether he is a Deist in belief or not; that it is enough 
that we find him a good man, actuated apparently bv a 
Christian spirit ; and that, if he will now but call himself a 
Christian, we must acknowledge him as such, Deist though 
he may be, — should this be asserted, it may be well to 
carry our supposition a step farther, so as to exemplify the 
alleged rule, and imbody it in practice. Say, then, that 
the same man, just as we hâve described him, an avowed 
Deist, claims nevertheless to be a Christian ; having been 
persuaded that he may honestly do so, in his sensé of the 
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term — that is, in ihe mythological sensé. He wishes to be a 
preacher, bat dislikestogo forth alone,like otber reformers, 
without sympalhy, withont countenance,to endarethe life- 
long exciasion from " respectable ^ society, the conternpC 
and saffering, usaally incarred in bnilding up a seçt de novo. 
He knows that tbe name of Christian, and the degree 
of fellowship connected with it, are a passport inio a great 
number of charehes, respectable institutions, and, in one 
Word, into the Christian commanity : a wide field! whicb 
he wishes to occopy in teaching, partly for gênerai good, 
and especially for the pnrpose of inenlcating bis peco- 
liar tenets, tinder ail the sanction which that appellatimi 
gives when generally acknowledged. He reconciles tbe 
assumption of it, with honesty, on the gronnd that it 
sprang from a fable, as he is about to show ; that it is only 
a mythological term ; that Christians themselves contend 
that whatever meaning it has is not hislorical but moral ; 
and that, in this sensé, it cornes near.enough to bis owb 
idea, to justify his appropriation of it — comes nearer, in- 
deed, than any other dénomination that is current and in 
good repute. And, then, it is a great and beneficeat work, 
in his view, to break down ail that remains of tbe exchi- 
aivene^s which superstitious bigotry had drawn around the 
name, and to bring about such a state of things as that 
moral excellence, disenthralled from faith, sball hâve un- 
tram melled and unqnestioned range from tbe outer cowt 
to the Sanctum SoMciorum itself. He disbelieves, and dé- 
nies that there ever was any real Jésus Christ, but daims 
to be a Christian on the ground just explained. What 
shall we do ? There are two ways, for choice : either to 
acknowledge his claim, on the prin<»ple of refusiag to 
look into his faith; or else to deny his claim, and at tbe 
same time to deny the rule that every good man, wbo calk 
himself a Christian, is to be fellowsbipped as snob, without 
regard to his faith. It seems important tbat we décide, 
which of thèse two positions we will hold; for we cannot 
compound them, nor can we conoeive oif a tbird in tbe 
case. / 

Let us, however, proceed with our iBustnUion. We 
will change the case, in one particular: Suppose that tbe 
man we hâve described, with ail his moral and religions 
excellences, does at length t>eliev€ in Jeras Christ, ia U>e 
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proper sensé of that phrase. There will be no question 
that he is a Christian, now, thongh he were not before. 
But hère is one circumstance we hâve not yet mentioned. 
Through excessive modesty, conscientiousness, révérence, 
or something else, he déclines, as did Cowper even in his 
lucid intervais, to call himself a Christian, and is hardly 
willing to receive the title froni others, Not that his faith 
in Christ is at ail doubtful, nor his Christian spirit; the 
only difficulty is, that he cannot make up his niind to 
daim the honor of a name to him so sacred. Shall we, 
therefore, reverse our judgment of him, and, out of défér- 
ence to the ruie of pronouncing evéry good man to be 
whatsoever he calls himself, refuse to say that he is a Chris- 
tian ? This would evidently be absurd. Neither his as- 
suming the name, nor his neglecting to assume it, alters 
the fact, or our judgment of the fact, when we are once 
furnished with the data, from which to jndge at ail in the 
case. There is, indeed, one recourse left, by which we 
may parry the question, namely, to say that we will form. 
no judgment whatsoever of a man in this respect. But, 
then, we must remember that, on this ground, we can no 
more judge, or act, in favor of one's claim, than against it^ 
and that we bind ourselves to universal and impartial in- 
décision on the subject. For fear of committing an error^ 
we abdicate our reason, — the sum total of ail errors; as 
the man, in the fable, had his head eut off to prevent nose- 
bleed. 

We would ask pardon for having întroduced so tedious 
an array of suppositions, were it not that most of the cases, 
absurd as they seem at présent, are such as would, never- 
theless, actually come up before us for disposai, were the 
principle in question to be generally adopted ; and, if 
adopted, we should find too many who would insist on its 
legitimate application, to render retreat altogether pleasant, 
or even practicable. There are so many motives, often un- 
conscious motives, too, for availîng oneself of the advanta- 
ges of the Christian name, in Christian countries, that we 
may be pretty sure it will be claimed to the utmost given 
latitude ; at least until it shall thus hâve been rendered 
wholly insignificant in the public estimation. Then, indeed, 
it will be ingenuously dispensed with, as a raatter of no con- 
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«eqnencc. We do not find ihat mère admirera of Maho- 
met, for instance, who yet are not believera in hîs divine 
mission, are qnite so anxions to be called Mahometans, 
within the boands of Christendom, as in Tnrkey; nor do 
we learn that any of the mère admirera of Christ, among 
the Tarks, hâve pleaded for theright of being called Chris- 
tians. It is not the fashion of the conntry. Nor woald it 
be the fashion of this conntry, were no privilèges attached 
lo the name, hère, more than there. 

The cases snpposed are such as, it was jndged, wonld 
demonstrate, to the conviction of ail, that some faitli is ab- 
solntely reqnisite, in the natnre of things, towards consti- 
tnting one a Christian, — belîef at least in God and in Jé- 
sus Christ. We think that no dass of Christians can clearly 
and systematîcally define their own position, with référ- 
ence to those examples, withont findingthemselves on this 
ground, even thongh they hâve been acctrstomed to disat 
low it, in gênerai terms. If any, however, shouM deliber- 
ately concinde that neither Atheîsm, nor Polytheism, nor 
disbelief in the existence of Jésus Christ, is a bar to Chriah 
tian felloWship, we admit that they wonld be beyond the 
reach of oor illastrations. But with ail who cannot go to 
that length, it becomes a fnndamental principle, that faith 
is one of the éléments indispensable in the case ; and, of 
course, that it must be required, whatsoevef consequenceti 
follow. The only question with them, on this point, wiH 
now be, How much, or what faith ? It is in determining 
this, that we must guard, the best we can, against any 
dangera that may be incurred. And hère we beg leave to 
remark, that, in settling this only remaining question, it 
would be out of place to brîng any argument, or appeal, 
against the main principle itself ; that is, unless we con- 
clude to reject it, and to go back to the other position. We 
may be told, It is bîgotry to refuse Christian fellowship 
on grounds merely of failh ; it is the old îlliberality ; it is 
an altempt to suppress.free inquiry ; it is setting up our 
own opinions as the standard — the very essence of Pope- 
ry ; it is excluding men betler than ouraelves, &c. Well, 
then,what shall we do? take in the Atheist, or Deist, 
or avowed infidel, if he be only a good man ? It is bat 
reasonable that we décide on something, and that we dé- 
cide by some principle, not by mère caprice. For our- 
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selves, we da not see Ihal tke atlegatioos, jtist repeated^ 
are true ; bat, suppose they are so, we mast «till aet one 
way ortbe other, aiul takethe conséquences. Which shatl 
Ube? 

We bave been tbe more particular on this point, beoaase, 
if we mistake not, hère is tbe pivot on which tbe wbole mat- 
ter turns, and keeps turning, with many. Could they fix this 
immovably, tbere would be no great dlfficuity in tbe rest 
of tbe inquiry. But, if we begin by laying down a ruie, ia 
gênerai tenus, which, we neilber do, nor can, abide by ; if 
we exdude such cases as are seif-evidently inadmissible on 
aocount of fieûth, and exclude them for thaï reason, at tbe 
same time that we indude other questionabk cases by vir- 
tae only of the rule that none are to be rejected on aecount 
of faith,<*-it wiil, of course, be impossible to settle down 
on any principle, so long as we tbus play backwards and 
forwards. Let us, first, ^ be fuUy persuaded, in onr own 
minds," as to which ground we will abide by. 

Before w^e pass from the question, whether any faitb at 
ail is absolutely requisite to the Christian character, we 
ought to appeal to the dedsion which we ail receive as 
final, namely, the doctrine of Christ and bis apostles, and 
especially of St Paul, on this point. Now, according to 
tbe New Testament, do they teach thàt no faitb, in particu- 
lar truths, is essential, and that their religion is merely a 
life without regard to any belief, say, in Ood, in Jésus 
Christ, in bis miracles, and résurrection ? Or, do they, in 
tbe most peremptory language, require roen to believe, and 
oondemn them for not beUeving ? We présent the bare ques- 
tion, without tbe cmswer ; trusting that the known fact, which 
lies ont so broad on ail the face of the New Testament, 
will be compared wilh the hypothesis under examination. 
No absufdity more glaring could be conceived, than a 
Christian religion without belief. Only imagine a New 
Testament re-written and exhausted of ail the imperative 
réquisitions of this kind, whicb at présent form one of its 
kabdingfeatures! 

And now, having foUy defined, and as we trust demoe* 
strated, the principle tbat lies at tbe bottom of our sui^t, 
we shall be able to proceed with greater facility and expe* 
dition in what remains. 
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What faitfa is requisite towards oonstitnting one a Chria- 
tiaii, and of course towards authorizing Christian fellow- 
sbip ? There are two ways of obtaining an answer to this 
question : Ist, by the instructions we may find, upon it, in 
tbe Scriptures ; 2dly, by the nature of the case. 

Accordiug to the latter, we hâve already seen tbat there 
must be faith in Jésus Christ as an historical personage. 
How far ? Nobody wbo acknowledges the position itself, 
but will at the same time acknowledge that Christ must be 
received as a moral pattern,and as a teaclier of truth, at least 
in a gênerai sensé ; that there must be faith in his gênerai 
System of doctrine, to the same extent, at least, that we 
should hâve to believe in the principles of Plato's doctrine, 
in order to be truly Platonists. Bot the turning-point in 
this inquiry is with respect to the authority of Christ : 
Must one believe in his divine authority, as a teacher and 
example, in order to be a Christian ? And bere, to fore- 
close an évasion, let it be observed that we do not ask, 
whether we must believe in the authority of certain truths 
he taught, and of certain vùrtues he exemplified, Such a 
question would be inept ; since ail truth and ali virtue, 
when ktiotpn to be such^ are in this sensé authoritative, no 
matter who teaches them, nor whether they be taught at 
ail. To this end, however, it is necessary not only that 
they should be presented to us, but that they should alao 
appear to us to belong to thèse catégories. We never feel 
the authority of any particular truth or virtue, farther tban 
we recognize them as such. Nay, we always feel that 
there is authority in a falsehood, so long as we mistake it 
for a truth, and in a wrong if it seem to us right : " I verily 
tbought that I oughi to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jésus of Nazareth." In thèse cases, the authority, 
we mean that of which we are now speaking, does not lie 
in the particular proposition, or thing, that is true or false, 
but in the universal principle of truth, to which it is sup- 
posed to belong ; and ail we need, is to know whether it 
does belong to that principle« There are, indeed, some 
particular propositions, chiefly of the elementary kind, the 
truth of which is self-evident, so that they need only to be 
stated intelliffibly, in order to carry conviction at once to 
every rational mind. But, then, Christianity is not of this 
olass ; for it bas been stated to many a one, in terms that 
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were understood, and stîU it bas been rejectcd, as in the 
case of the Jews wlîo heard Christ hirniseif. We admit, 
also, tbat some doctrines, not self-evidently true, may nev- 
ertbeless harmonize so far witb wbat we do know, or so 
far answer to the demands of our nature, as to dérive a 
great degree of probability from ihese gronnds. Indèed, 
every proposition, which is tnie, bas its absolnte démon- 
stration somewbere abroad in Its infinité relations witb 
God, ourselves, and the Universe ; and its trutb would be 
manifest to us at once, were our reason not onlypure from 
otber éléments, but also infinité, so that it took tbe wbole 
into its survey. Tiil tbis be the case, bowever, it would 
be no less an absurdity in philosophy, than an error in 
fact, to say that ail, which is true, carries its démonstration 
in itself to minds like ours. But let us return from tbis 
digression. 

To be Christians, then, must we belicve in tbe divine 
autbority of Jésus Christ himseff? Muât we believe thaï 
he was commissioned and endowed, by God, in sucb a 
manner as that tbe fact of bis teacbing sball be to us a 
snfficient voucber of truth, even when tbe doctrine tanghl 
is not otherwise determined by our reason to be eilher true 
or fafee ? Or, on the otber hand. is it enôugh to believe 
in the teacher Christ, as I beliere, say, in the teacher Plato ; 
that is, to receive nothihg on ■ bis ipse dmï, but to accept 
only such of bis doctrines as I sce are true in and of them- 
selves, and to bold the rest in suspense, or to rèject tbem^ 
a» the case may be? To us it seems tbat this would be 
enough, if the relation of Christ to Christians were of no 
otber kind than that of Plato to Platonists, — merely as an 
explainer, an adviser, but neither infallible nor personaliy 
authoritative. In that case, both classes of disciples would 
be under tbe same naturai obligation to sit in judgment on 
the instructions of thcir teachers; and they would bave 
the same right, consistently too with their profession, to 
reject, or alter, the doctrines of their respective màsterà to 
any extent short of denying the leading principles of their 
Systems. But if, in thèse respects, the relation between 
Christ and his followers, between Christianity and Chris- 
tians, is fundamentally différent from that of Platonists to 
their master and his doctrines, then it is but tautology to 
say, that no one who does not stand in that différent and 
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peculiar relation îs a Christian. Is il tbe fact, then, a»d 
indeed the central fact in Christianity, witbout which Chris- 
tianity had not existed as a religion, that Christ was God's 
anthoritative raessenger to men, as Plato was not ? ]f soi 
he mast, from the very snpposilioQ itself, be received as 
siich, in order to raeet the essential réquisitions of tbe case ; 
JQSt as I mnst receive a magistrale as anthoritative within 
the sphère of his jorisdiction, in order to be truly his sub- 
ject. What if we should say, We ackoowledge the an- 
thority of no man, bat only of soch precepts and laws as 
we see to be natumlly binding in and of themselves, oome 
fironoi whom * they may, or from nobody ; and, there- 
fore, if ofir magistrale, or any one else, sball announce 
•ocb, we will do them, but none the more for his annoanc- 
ing them, — should we thus reject him in his character of 
a magistrale, and deny that we were his snbjects, or not ? 
And so, in onr relation to Christ His divine authority 
underlies ail his doctrines, voaches for them as tbe utter- 
ances of a higher wisdom thàn man's, and thus brings them 
to i>ear on the soûl with ail the reverential, subdaing se&se 
of God's immédiate diclation. Argue as we may, tbeie 
ràll is something in the idea of npersonal God and of bis 
Personal sanction, that impresses our nature very differ- 
ently than does the mère pfailosopbical récognition of ab- 
straet moral qualities, and of their binding force. Il is tbe 
diifereuce between Theism and Atbeism in our moml con- 
sckmce. And now, if Christ's teachings were delivered 
to us under this peculiar sanction, — not as tbe fedlible, or 
infaUible hypothèses (bave it either way,) of human reasoQ, 
but as a direct révélation firom God, tliNey must be received 
as soch, or their essential cfaamcter is deaied, — the very 
ground on whij[;h they were placed, and whicb gives them 
their spécial force, being disallowed. The fact of a révé- 
lation, we mean in tbe commcm sensé of tbe term, présup- 
poses that it is essential in the case ; unless we condude 
that God employed this extraordinary metbod unnecessa- 
rily, or at least that we can supersede it, as be could not, 
with the ordinary metbod. On this point, tbe sponlaneoos 
décision of human natinre il^lf, was, în principle, long 
ago pronounced by tbe heathea pœt : — 

" Nec Deas intersit, nisi dignns vindice iM»do8 
Inciderit" 
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It wonld be easy lo show, that the peooliar distinction 
which mankînd hâve always recognized, and indeed ex* 
«mplified in the effects, between specalative and moral phi- 
losophy, on otie hand, and religion on the other, is fonnd 
in the idea of some interposition of Deity, by which hc 
addresses his trntb and his commands, to oar intelligence, 
throngh a surer and more direct medinm than the uncertaîn 
abstractions of human reason. And he who exelades thk 
idea from Christianity, not only rejects the authority on 
which God saw fit to propose the religion to us objectively^ 
but also reduces ite whoîe, subjectively, from the charac- 
ter of a religion to that of a philosophy. He may stiU be 
a philosopher, and in other respects a good man; but he ia 
»ot a Christian, because he does not stand in the relation 
which Qod constituted between Christ and his foUoweriw 
This is the rule that grows out of the nature of tbe case. 

We mnst observe, too, that wfaatsœver rule of this kind 
there be, it is universat, applying to ail others just as il 
does to ourselves. It is not one over which we hâve any 
dispensing power, unless we can go back and aller the cou* 
stitutton of Christianity. Perhaps it will be said, We do, 
indeed, receive Christianity, for ourselves, on this ground, 
believing that the révélation and conséquent authority are 
essential in tbe case ; but still, must we set up our judgv 
ment of the matter as the standard for others? Withoui 
«topping hère, to disentangle this question of some oblique 
bearings, we answer, to the only point now concerned^ 
Certaînly, we must use our judgment as the médium al 
least through which we judge of others, if we judge of them 
at ail. There is no help for this. Suppose an avowed 
Atheist corne to us and say, '^ I think myself a Christian, 
in my sensé of the term ; please to acknowledge me as 
such?" No, say we, for we believe that faith in God i» 
essential to that character. " But,'* retorts he, " do you set 
up your judgment of the matter as the standard for me ? '* 
By no means, dear sir, but for ourselves. You will, of 
course, ihink and act according to the light you hâve ; let 
us do the same. Be so good as not to set up your judg* 
ment as the standard by which we are to be governed in 
our views of your case ; allow us to judge of you accord- 
ing to our light. ^* Yes," says be, ^^ but what right bave 
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yoo lo jodge of me at ail? " Perhaps none, if you wiD 
not again ask us to do 80. 

We hâve now seen what answer is fonnd in the natare 
of the case. Let us tarn to the other raethod. Do the 
Scriplurea décide our question, eîther by explieit défini- 
tions, or by any action which they record of Christ and his 
apostles in relation to this point ? If so, their décision 
will be final with us, bccause we acknowledge their au- 
thority over ourselves, even though we should stiil doubt 
whether it is binding on others. 

We trust il is unnecessary, with our readers, to prove 
that, according to the four Gospels, Christ professed to be 
the Messiah foretold by the prophets,lhe only begotten Son 
of God, who came forth from the Father in some way pe- 
culiar to himself, having authority immediately from God, 
as other men had not ; that he always assumed to speak 
and act in the name of God, basing his doctrine on this 
gronnd ; and that the people, both enemies and friends, 
understood him to daim this character. Nor can it be ne- 
cessary to show that, while standing before the people only 
in this light, he required them to believe in him, as one of 
the conditions of discipleship. Now, does any one need 
to go farther than thèse indisputable facts, for an answer to 
our question? In demanaing belief in himself, he of 
course demanded it in himself as the character that he pro- 
fessed to be, and not as some other character. The priests 
and Pharisees believed in him as a pretender; Herod be- 
lieved in him as that revered teacher, John the Baptist, 
risen from the dead ; Pilate, as a good man ; but none of 
thèse believed in him truly. According to the nature of 
the case, he meant, and was understood, to demand that 
his claims, his authority from God, on which he grounded 
his ministry, should be recognized. If this argument, how- 
ever, has been stated in too summary a form, to make its 
condusiveness felt, let us trace it out a little way in détail. 
From the beginning of his ministry onward, what Per- 
sonal connection wiih God was attributed to him ? The 
voice from heaven, at his baplism, announced, " This is 
my beloved Son, in whom lam well pleased." John the 
Baptist " saw and bare record thafthis is the Son of God.'* 
Andrew, on being called by Jésus, tells Simon, " We hâve 
found the Messiah ; " and Philip, on the same occasion, 
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tells Nathaniel, " We bave found him of whora McKses, 
in ihe law, and the prophets dîd write." Then Nathaniel, 
on meeting Christ, confesses, '^ Rabbi, thon art the Son of 
God; thon art the King of Israël." John the Baptist 
again déclares of him, *' He that cometh irom heaven is 
above ail ; and what he hath seen and heard, that he testi* 
fieth, and no man receiveth his testiroony. He that hath 
received his testimony, hath set to his seal that God îs troe ; 
for he whom God hath sent, speaketfa the words of God ; 
for God giveth not the spîrit by measure unto him. The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given ail things into his 
hand." Even Nicodemus admits, " We know that thou 
art a teacher corne from God ; for no man can do thèse 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him." Christ 
says to him, " Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak 
that we do know, and testify that we hâve seen ; and ye 
receive not our testimony. • . '. And no man hath ascend- 
ed up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven." He approves 
Nathaniel's confession that he. was the Son of God, the 
King of Israël, and. adds, <^ Because I said unto thee, I 
saw thee under the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shah see 

greater things than thèse Verily, verily, I say unto 

you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angeis 
of God ascending and descending on the Son of man."— 
AU this, in the outset.of his public life, shows how com- 
monly, even at that time, was it known what daims he as* 
sumed. — At subséquent stages of his ministry, the same 
thing is seen in the repeated déclarations of the demoniacs^ 
who must hâve spoken from common report. Nor did 
Christ ever hesitate to assert his claims, when he conid do 
so without hazarding an insurrection of the people. The 
woman of Samaria " saith unto him, I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ ; when be cometh, he will 
tell us ail things. Jésus saith unto her, I that speak unto 
thee, am he." Many of the Samaritans then came unto 
bim, and ^' believed) because of his own words ; and said 
unto the woman, Now we beliéve, not becacise of thy say- 
ing, for we hâve heard him onrselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world." The only 
time he visited the remote parts of Cesarea Philîppî, he 
asked his disciples, concerning the people tbere, '^ Who 
32» 
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do inen say tbat I, ifae Son of nran, am ? And ibey said, 
Borae leteiy that thoa art John the BapiUt, some Elias, and 
otherd Jeremias, or one of the prophets." None of thèse 
answers were satî«factory : '< He saiih nnto them, Bat wbo 
say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered aïKl said. 
Thon art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And 
JesQS answered and said nnto him, Blessed art thon, Si- 
mon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
Ibee, but ray Faiher which is in heaven. And I say also 
unto thee, that thoa art Peter; and apon this Rock [ wHU 
bnild my charch, and the gâtes of Hades shall not prevail 
against it." Again : he lells the Jews, " Verily, verily, I 
say anto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, bot what 
be seeth the Faiher do ; for what things soever he doeth, 

thèse also doeth the Son iikewise The Father judg- 

eth no man, bat hath commîtted ail jadgment unto the 
Son, that all.men shoald honor the Son even as they honor 
tbe Father. He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not 
the Father which bas sent him. .... For as the Faiher 
bath life in himself, so hath he given 4o the Son to bave 
tife in himself; and hath given him autborityto exécute 
judgment also, becaase he is the Son of man. • . • Had 
ye believed Moses, ye would bave belicTcd me ; for be 
wrote of me.^' And so, onwards, to tbe end of bis mini»- 
try. Bat we need not prooeed with oar quotattens. 

Sach, then, was tbe character, ami soeh the personal 
aathority from God, which be olaimed, and was com* 
monly known to ctaim, to tbe exclusion of every other 
man. Under thèse circamstances, what must bave been 
the belief tbat he so imperalively dcmanded ? Belief in 
himself as What he claimed to be ? or, as something else, 
— a sort of Herod-beMef, or Pilate-belief, or Cesarea-Phi- 
lippian belief, or whatsoever was jespectfal and favorable ? 
To Ntcodemas he says, ** He that believeth on him [ChristJ 
îs not condemned \ but he that believeth not, is condemned 
already, becauxe he hath nol believed in the name of làt 
-only begotten Son of God!^ When tbe people asked him, 
** What shall we do thaï we might work tbe works of God? 
Jésus answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on h\vawhomhe haih sent^^^ — and we 
bave already seen bow mach he meant by being " sent of 
^God." To the Jewa he said, '* If ye believe not Uiai I am 
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Ae, ye shall die in your sîns. Then saîd they unto him, 
Wha art ihoa ? Aiid Jésus sailh unto them, Even the 
same tkat 1 said unto you froni the beginning,^^ On ano- 
Iher occa5«ion, *'came the Jews round about him, and said 
nnto him, Howlongdost thoa make us to doubt? If thon 
be the Chris^t, teU us plainly. Jésus answered thenv, liald 
ffOiJ^<i and f/e believed not; the works that I do, in my 
Falher^s namey they bear wilness of me. But ye believe 
not, becau»e ye are not of ray sheep, as I said unto you.*' 
Lt»t thèse few examples suffice loshowwhat belief In him- 
seif he specifically pointed out. They will aiso suffice to 
preclude any plea, that the belief he demanded was not 
belief in himseif personally, but in certain gênerai prin* 
ci pies. 

We mîght proceed and show, by numerous examples^ 
that what his disciples believed, was, that he was tho 
Christ, the Son of God; that he came forlh from God, 
was sent of God in a sensé peculiar to himseif ; that he 
spokc aiid acted not of himseif, but that the Father who 
dwelt in him performed the works. Belief in him is fre* 
qaently ideniified, both by himseif and by the evangelists, 
with belief in the miracles he wrought ; and, afier his ré- 
surrection, with belief in that event. He " upbraided tho 
eleven with their unbelief and hardness of heart, becaus^ 
they belieued not them whick had seen him after he wa» 
rixeny We need not rehearse the instances in which 
Christ explicitly rested the prot>f of his character and divine 
authority, on the mifaculous démonstrations of his min- 
istry, and charged the Jews with blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirii for saying thaï they were effected by the aid 
of Beelzebub, and not by " the finger of G(m1." We shall 
not, hère, enter into the question, discussed in a former 
number of our work, whether they were the highest proof 
of Christ's authority from God ; but whether, on the New 
Testament ground, they must be believed, and rcgarded 
as a proof, would seem to admit of no discussion. Sup- 
pose, now, that I had stood by Christ, when he appeared, 
say, after his re^rrection, to his disciples in Galilée ; and 
that I had said to him, Master, I believe in your spécula- 
tive doctrines, or at least in the chief of them ; not, how- 
cver, because you teach them, but becâuse I think them 
irue on other grounds. No one, not even yourself any 
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more than anolher imn, shall exercise anthcuîty ovor my 
belief. 1 ako admire yo«ir gênerai character, and espe* 
eially yonr spîrit towards God and men ; I thiuk it snpe» 
rior to any thing I ever saw or read oT. I ara tryîng to 
tdopt it myself. Bot as to that kingdom you at first al* 
leropted to set np bere,— it was a ^A mistake, Master. 
You did well to turn the matter ofl^ at last, and calt il a 
sort of spiritual kingdom. And as to thèse foolish stories 
abont yoar miracles, and of yonr having been put to deatb^ 
and risen from ihe tomb, and ali the prétendions to a pecu* 
liar divine mission and authority, — I understand the aflfair 
weli enough. It will do for John and Peter, and the iliit- 
erate mass; but yoa and I see through it ail. What- 
ever was real about it, was done by animal magnetism, 
and by roots and herbs! Now, we ask, would Christ 
bave acknowledged me, on the groands hère specified, 
as one of his disciples? The wbole ténor of the New 
Testament is too clear to reqnire an answer. And tf 
Christ would not hâve received sucb a person, we, who 
are bound by his example, cannot 

There are, indeed, many passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which, if taken by tbemselves, and then interpreted 
as complète and scienlific propositions, would seem to 
imply that nothing but moral virtue, or rather that only 
some one particular moral virtue, was requîsite to thie 
Christian ; just as other texts, if treated in the same way, 
wouJd teach the most extravagant Antinomianism. '^ Blés* 
sed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the chit 
dren of God." " Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs 
is ihe kingdom of heaven." " One thing thou lackest : 
Go tby way, sell whatsoever thon hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shah hâve treasure in heaven ; and come^ 
take up thy cross, and follow me." *' AU things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to ihem ; for tbis is the law and the prophets." And 
so, in many other texts, parables, &c., some one virtue is 
designated as the gronnd of acceptance ; and ail this, too, 
in contradistinction to *' faitb without works." We hardly 
think, however, that this class of texts needs any labored 
explanation with one who is accustomed to regard the 
gênerai ténor of the New Testament on any subject. It 
will readily occur to him that, sometimes, beUef is insisted 
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on, lîterally to the !«eemîng exdnsion of ail moral vîrtoe; 
and, on oiher occasioin*, vîrtue, lo the seeming disparage- 
ment of .failh ; and this will lead hiin to seek, in the pe- 
culiar circtinnstances and immédiate object of each case, 
the reason why one élément îs now enforced, and ttow 
the other. At ail events, he will not deliberately settle 
down in the absiirdity of verifying both of the contrary 
extrêmes at once, that faith without works is ail that i« 
fiecessary, and also that works without faith is ail that îs 
necessary. Still, should the texts referred to, be addiiced, 
in the natural eagerness of argumentation, as testimonj 
agaiuHt thiî prînciple we hâve illustrated, il will be suffi- 
cient just to press this one question, namely, What do we 
quote them for? Let us understand our own object: is 
it to prove that no belief whatsoever, say, in Grod, or in 
Jei^us Christ, is necessary ? — thus going back to a déniai 
of the gênerai principle itself, which we supposed, in the 
former part of this article, to be set at rest. And, tfien 
again, it is admitted that, accordîng to the New Testa- 
ment, Christ made it a ruie to require belief in himself 
personally as the Messiah, the Son of God, &c., and to 
condemn tho^e who would not thus belle ve. Now, is it 
our object to bring thèse texts against an acknowledged 
matter of fact, so as to make it seem that Christ did not 
require such faith ? I^et us only define what it is that we 
propose to do with them, and the absurdity of this extrême 
will be as apparent as that of the Antinomian. But let 
tts roturn to the scriptural illustration of our subject. 

We hâve t«een what was Chrisl's practice in relation to 
it. If we look to the example of his apostles, wbose au- 
thority likewise we acknowledge, we find that they admit- 
ted applicants for the Christian fellowship, only on profes- 
sion of belief. We say, only in this way ; for wherever 
the grounds are specifiod, this is the case. ** See, hère is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptîzed?" said the 
Ethîopian, after Philip had " preached unto him Jésus." 
** And Philip said, If thou believest with ail thine heart, 
thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that 
Jésus Christ is the Son of God." — "What must I do to 
be saved?'* asked the jailor at Philippi; " Believe on the 
Lord Jésus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," Was the an- 
swer of Paul and Silas. The Christians are always de- 
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signated as tbe " bdievers." St. Paul says, " If Ihou 
shalt confess with thy moath tbe Lord Jesas, and sbalt 
believe in thine beart tbat God batb raised bîro from tbe 
dead, thou sbalt be saved." Would St. Paul, now, bave 
rcceived one, as a Cbriatian, who did not believe ibat God 
had raised Cbrist from tbe dead ? *♦ If Christ be not 
fîsen," says be, witb explicit référence to bis visible re- 
appearance, — " if Cbrist be not risen, tben is our preacb- 
tng vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea^ and we ar% 
found false witnesses of God ; because we bave testified 
of God tbat be raised up Cbrist ; wbom be raised not up, 
if so be tbat tbe dead rise not." Take ail tbe writings oi 
tbe apostles, mark tbeir gênerai ténor ; and tben ask our« 
selvps, wbetber they would bave acknowtedged any one, 
as a believer, wbo denied ail tbe miraculous in Cbrist and 
Cbristianity. If tbey would not, we eannot ; because we 
feceive tbeir rule as aulboritative for our practice. 

. Sucb is tbe answer we find to our question, botb in tbe 
Scriptures, and in tbe nature of the ease. We tbink of 
Irat one more problem to be examined, in référence to our 
■ubject. We, indeed, believe in tbe autbority of tbe New 
Testament, and consequently in tbe genuineness and dé- 
monstrative force of tbe miracles, as tbere recorded. But 
may not a man reject ail tbis, and still arrive, by anotber 
way, to a firm conviction of tbe divine autbority of Jesua 
Cbrist and of bis teacbings, — we mean in tbe scriptural 
■ense of tbe expression? Suppose bim a spéculative pbi* 
losopher, not a tbeologian ; be sees in nature sucb a con- 
firmation of tbe doctrines of Cbrist, and finds in bis own 
moral consciousness sucb a barmony witb tbem, as well as 
sucb an approval of tbe cbaracter presented as bis, tbat be 
is persuaded tbey are true. 80 far, bowever, be bas indeed 
reacbed only tbe stage of belief, wbicb bas been already 
•ufficiently considered. But in addition to tbis, be now 
looks back tbrougb ail bistory, witb wbicb be is, of course, 
thorougbiy familiar, and perceives acontinued miracle, a 
positive interposition of God, in the effects Cbristianity 
bas wrougbt, and in tbe manner of îts development ; and 
tbis divine sanction of the cause, demonstrates to bim tbat 
Cbrist was personally tbe autborized spokesman and rep- 
résentative of God, — we still mean in tbe sensé in wbicb 
he ciaimed to be. Is be not a Christian now, tbougb be 
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reject tbe New Testament account, and ail tbe partieular 
miracles ? To thîs question there are two answers. 1. We 
may be allowed to wait till such a pbenomenon, as hère 
described, appears in real life, before we take ibe otber- 
wise nnnecessary pains to analyze the case, and to ascer- 
tain precisely ils value. For, by the very terms of the 
poposition, the man is supposed to believe the absolute 
authority of Christ himself, just as the Scriptures preseni 
k ; and we bave neither read nor heard of one who pre- 
tended to bave arrived at this conviction through the me- 
thod specified. We would observe, hère, that a careful 
thinker will be in no danger of confounding this case 
with that of one who aiready believes in such authority 
of Christ on scriptural grounds, and then sees it illuatrated 
and confirmed through otfaer médiums. But, 2, if aU 
which is meant is, that the man regards Christ as having 
only such an authority, in kind, as ail teachers of truth and 
patterns of virtue possess, though greater in degree, the 
question comes under the head which we bave aiready 
discussed and answered to the best of our abîlity. 

Hère we dose tbe direct examination. Should it be 
feared that tbe conclusions to which we bave been brougfat, 
are likely to be abused to the indulgence of illiberality, we 
would suggest that the danger dœs not lie in the calling 
of things by their right names, but in a wrong spirit to- 
wards the things themselves after they are called by their 
right names. We may be very illiberal in our treatment 
of one whom we acknowledge to be a Christian ; and we 
may be perfectly libéral in our relations with those whom 
we do not regard as Christians. If an otherwise good 
raan is, in point of fact, not a believer, in the New Testa- 
ment seose of the term, we ought to say so frankly ; and 
tfaen, if be suflfers unjustly, on that account, it is, of course, 
because there is an unjust odium against the name that 
properly belongs to bim, be it sceptic, Deist, or Atheist ; 
and our duty is to remove that undue préjudice, not to vio- 
late truth, by striving to shelter bim under a false appella- 
tion. ]t is tbe most inconsistent, and even puérile, of ail 
kinds of illiberality, to be indiffèrent with respect to the 
thing itself, and bigoted against the name, — like the un* 
wise advocate of negro-rights, who seriously contended that 
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negroes shonid be called whi(€ men, in order to save ibem 
from an odious name, which he birnself treated as con- 
temptuously as others. 

The moiive, with many,in denyingthe necessity offaith, 
is, probably, to put a stop to the contentions of Cbrisiians, 
and to prevent tbe abuses of bigotry. Only establisb tbe 
rnle, tbat no man's faitb is to be regarded ; and will noi 
that do away witb ail bickerings and exclusiveness ? It 
may be well to consider, bere, that if the rule is, in itself, 
absurd, it can only aggravate thèse evils in tbe resuit, by 
tbe inconsistencies in which it will perpetually invoive us, 
and by tbe conséquent subterfuges, unwortby and vexa- 
tions, to which it will force us. Désirable as the object is, 
we cannot thînk that tbis is tbe way to attain it. Besides, 
do we suppose that a tyrannical temper, a spirit of clan, a 
party-zeal, or an aristocratical disposition, cannot witb ali 
ease find other grouuds to barass or exclude? Which is 
better, to let thèse éléments exhaust themselves in picking 
flaws in one's faitb, or in aspersing one's moral and religions 
character? We do not read ecclesiastical bistory aright, 
nor do we see passing events in their true aspect, if the 
latter of thèse practices bas not always been resorted to, 
when the other failed, and there was still a heart for vbe 
work. If the object, however, be, to relieve men, not only 
from persécution and unjust odiura, but aiso from ail disad- 
vantageous relations, on acconnt of a pernicious faitb, or 
of no religions faitb at ail, there is but one way, in the 
very nature of tbings, to reach it, namely, to make tbe com- 
munity feel tbat religions truth and error, of every kind, 
are matters of perfect indifférence. Then people will act 
accordingly. But so long as tbey feel that there is any 
value in faitb, or belief, tbey will guard it with acare pro- 
portionate to the importance tbey attach to it ; and tbey 
will also look with a corresponding degree o£ cautiousness 
at least, on every one wbo impugns it. Say, if we please, 
that tbis is ail wrong ; but there is no bel p for it, short ot 
disenchanting men of respect for truth. 

Perhaps il will be said, We would remove ail attach:^ 
ment to particular doctrines, in order to set tbe human in» 
teliect at perfect liberty for new inquiries, unbiassed and 
unimpeded by any fixed opinions. If we would promote 
tbe discovery of truth, and the conséquent progress of onr 
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race, why felter the public mind with any forms of faith ? 
why place guards over its opinions ? why nol let it go forth 
free as air ? Doubtless, freedom of îhought is of the high- 
est importance, — we mean true freedom, that is subject 
to the laws of conscience and reason, and that is thus dis- 
tinguished from anarchy. But if we seek to promote it, by 
impairing our regard, vénération, and sensé of sacredness, 
for what appears true to us, do we expect to give any pow- 
erful impulse to the désire for truth, or to its discovery ? In 
this way, we may, indeed, cherish a love of novelty, a rage 
for crude and wiid fancies, a boundless and mad cafMrice ; 
but the patient, laborious, exhaustive process of investiga- 
tion is not aided by such habits. This dissolution of ail 
attachment to Systems of faith, this holding of the public 
mind in suspense or indifférence with respect to objective 
doctrines, ready to shift at every impulse of ihe moment, — 
this is not the state in which men can exist, while they re- 
tain any setlled belief, or love of truth ; nor would it> ad- 
vantages, on other accounts, be so great as to make it désir- 
able. A certain degree of inertia is as necessary, as mo- 
bility, to the accomplishment of any enterprise, though it 
may at times occasion inconvenience. According to the 
Rabbinic fable, Jezruel, the mightiest of archangels, once 
took compassion on the childréu of men, when he saw 
how they were sorely straightened, in their doings, by the 
solidity of matter. They wore themselves out, in digging 
the hard ground, in hewing timber and cutting rocks, and 
still made but very slow progress, Often were they pierced 
through with spears, torn by thorns, mangled by hooka and 
sharp points, and falling weights, and sometimes crushed 
to death. Whereupon Jezruel said. In the Name Unut- 
terable ! I will deliver the children of men from this great 
evil; and, at his word, the earth and ail things thereon were 
forth with dissolved into impalpable gas. And ail the an- 
gels, who were set over this world, cried Amen, Amen ! 
and rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And they said, Now 
let man go forth, and labor without hinderance, and with 
great progress. But they were sorely astonished, when they 
looked, and behold ! there was no foot-hold left for man ; ail 
his implements of labor were dissolved with the rest, and he 
himself was seen âoating upwards, even as a thin vapor, 
far away towards the new moon. Then said they quickly 
VOL. m. 33 
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to Jezrael, If our Iiord woiild bat even now hâve com- 
passion, a second time^ on tbe race of Adam, and restore 
ail things 1 Peradvenlorc, tbe children of men will live 
again, aud return to tbeir labor. And it was so. There are, 
perhaps, periods in moral and religions history, corres- 
pond ing in some degree with the great geological periods, in 
whicb Ibe former Systems of faith and praclice are dissolv- 
ed into a temporary chaos. But it is lo be observcd, that 
so long as the dissolution continues, there is nothing better 
to take tbe place of the old formulas. It is, in itself, an 
epoch of mère destruction, though preparatory to new for- 
mations, which appear afterwards, and then but slowly. 
Never need we engage in the suicidai attempt to bring on 
tbe chaos. It will come, if necessary, as death comes, in 
the regular process of nature. In the orcjinary course of 
divine Providence, reforms and improvemenis in faith and 
practice are accomplished, with much commotion indeed 
on the surface, but without upheaviug the substratum. 
They are elaborated out of principles already recognized, 
and by means that hâve been fashioned in the existing 
State of things, so that tbe processes of destruction and réno- 
vation go along together. It would be but a sad state of 
things, hère, were Jezruel to bold us in permanent solu- 
tion, lest there should be obstacles to progress. 

We may be asked, Why this timid cautiousness ? Kven 
though ail existing forms of faith, and doctrines of religion 
shouid be, for a while, thrown into confusion, will not 
truth, whatsoever it prove to be, triumph in the end ? Shall 
we be afraid of injuring the truth? ^ Alas, no! but of injur- 
ing ourselves and others,' was the man's reply to tbeabstrac- 
tionist who urged him to pull tbe rock over on himself and 
bis Company, by way of experimenl— ' What are you 
afraid of ? of injuring the law of gravitation ? ' inquired he. 
It is no distrust of tbe force of truth, to believe it capable of 
working its way through ail the obstacles of ignorance, error 
and bigotry, and at the same time of avenging on its pro- 
fessors any unfaithfulness or neglect to maintain it. Not 
by waiting till ail difficulties are removed from tbe field^ 
does truth work out its conquests \ but by meeting them, 
face to face, and overcoming them. 

We cannot suppress the conviction that of ail evib 
wbich may befall a people, tbe loss of aettled and definite 
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faîth, is one of the grealest. It is attended not only by 
«onfusion wifhout, but by desolateness within. The little 
<5ompact world of principles in which we live and move, 
as on sure ground, is exploded into atoms ; the central 
point is taken away, on which we are self-balanced over 
ihe infinité abyss that iooms on every hand around us, 
whenever we turn our eyes in that direction. Wilh thèse 
views, we cannot but regard ail attempts to confound the 
idea of divine révélation by ambiguous words, as an evil 
that justifies some anxiety, — not for the safety of God's 
eternal truth, as we repeat, but for the safety of ourselves 
and of our fellow-men. On those who sympathize with 
us, in thèse convictions, the duty seems împerative to 
** contend earneslly for the faith which was once deKvered 
to the saints,'* and to be a» decided, at least, in maintain- 
ing, dear and distinct, the authority of the "one Media- 
for between Crod and men," as others in detracting from it. 
We hope this may be donc with ail charity, and with ail 
justice to the virtues of individuals ; but it is neither charity 
nor justice, it is weakness, for Christians themselves to 
lend a helping hand in obliterating the distinction between 
Christian faith and sceptîcîsm, in orderto accommodate 
any one with a sanction to which he îs not entitled. 

Even they who dîffer from our views, will not deny 
that the matter is one of incalculable moment. Of course, 
we hâve no wish to dissuade them from acting ont their 
deliberate convictions of truth ; but we trust they will feel 
the responsibility of the movement, so far as not to act 
tîU after the most thorough examination and mature knowl- 
edge of the subject. As reasonable men, they will doubt- 
less bring the question home, point-blank, to themselves, 
Are we quîte ready, Us yet, to take onr stand on the rule 
that no belief is necessary to Christianity ? forwhen we 
hâve once established this rule, it is folly to warn people 
against applying it ad libitum. Hâve we anticipated, and 
seriously weighed, the conséquences, to religion, of sweep- 
ing away ail distinctions between belief and unbelief ? of 
pronouncing Atheists, and sceptics, and Deîsts, to be 
Christians ? Do we see the way perfectly clear througb 
ail the dilemmas with which this most enormous of para- 
doxes is besel ? And are we, just now, prepared to shift 
the whole system of Christianity off from the New Testa- 
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ment groand, over to the floating hypothèses of raere ab- 
stract spéculation ? hypothèses, too, which are theraselves 
bat doubtful, to say the least, and which apparently belong 
to a class that we have« several times, seen, within the last 
half century, dissolve like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
If we hâve really examined the whole, step by step, and 
traced out ail its conceivable bearings, and ascertained that 
there are no absardities in the way, then let us indeed go 
forward ; but let us be aware what we are about to do, — 
to upheave the very substratum on which the gospel bas 
hitherto stood from the day that Christ began to preach* 
If we are sure, however, that truth detnands the explo- 
sion, let it corne. After two or three générations of huge, 
portentous monstrosities, and ever-shifting phantasmagoria 
playing over the turbulent chaos, the éléments will doubtless 
setUe down again iuto system ; though we, of course, can- 
not now anticipate what that system will be. But if there 
be auy reasonable doubt with respect to our new hypothe- 
sis, — if we hâve not, as yet, thoronghly developed it in 
our own minds, nor seen ail its apparent difficulties cleared 
away, is it not well to pause, and reconsider the matter on 
both sides ? Do not let us, in a case of such moment, 
boldly advocate, as fnndamental principles, the opinions 
which we hâve not yet thoroughly proved, and which we 
are conscious hâve not yet passed from their crude state, 
even in our own minds. If we act rashiy, hère, we must 
not blâme others for doing the same in carrying out the 
movement we begin. 

As to the alleged necessity of striking out ail belîef from 
the conditions of Christian fellowship, the proposition it- 
self seems suspicious on the face of it, since it is one- 
sided to the very utmost extrême. Because people hâve 
sadly erred in determining what is essential to the Chris* 
tian faith, must we take the ground that nothing of the 
kind is essential ? Because there is danger that we shall 
misjudge the requisites in the case, if allowed to exercise 
our reason upon it, must we abnegate our reason ? This 
would be the same in principle, as to deny people the use 
of the Scriptures, lest ihey should misinterpret them. It 
is remarkable, how the contrary extrêmes of bigotry and 
latitudinarianism come around to the same point at last. 
For ourselves, we cannot discover any other difBculty in 
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this case, than is found in ail questions of practical life. 
God does not allow ns to throw ofF ihe responsibility of 
exercising the rational powers he bas given us, and of 
judging for oarselves. We may inde^ mistake, in a 
thoasand points, of great importance bolh to onrselves and 
others ; but it would be a stili greater mistake to seek a 
remedy in untversal indécision and indifférence. 

Wben we began this article, we desiffned to address a 
few considérations, at the close, to one of our Christian dé- 
nominations, which exerts a much greater and wider influ- 
ence, than is commonly supposed, ou the course of reli* 
gious thought in this country, and especially in the so call- 
ed libéral sects. But as we approach the task, we cannot 
but feel that it might appear assuming, or at least too for- 
ward, in us. We will only say, in gênerai terms, and with 
gênerai référence, that the greater the influence of any 
body of Christians, and the more they are contributing to 
shape the destiny of others as well as of themselves, the 
more important is it that they be perfectly explicit and de- 
cided on ail questions that involve the foundations of 
Christianity. The stand whiob they take, on thèse points, 
aflects a wide circle ; and a proportionate responsibility 
rests upon them, before God and the world. 

H. B. 2^ 



Art. XXVIL 
!• God?s Temple. 

«< RiM, and meaiure the temple of God, aod the altar, and them that wonbip therein.** 

RsT. xi. 1. 

SsE that the parts fit aptiy, and the whole 

Riaea in soleinn majesty, whereon* 
The early light may fall. From pôle to pôle, 

In its far journey may it g^lance upon 
Noifairerteoiple^to ibe livii^ One^ . 
Whose eye, more dazzling^ than the mid-day sun, 
No mortal eye can brook. O send.thy smile, 
Father, upon tlie conseoraled pile. 
33* 
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Withip, the altar stands, wbereon are laid 

Fruits of the Spirit — buoyant faith and prayer, 
Hope that alone on lo?e divine ia atayed, 

Calm Résignation that hath fled despair. 
Meek-eyed Subroission, gatbering from the dnst 
lier scattered jewels, soiled, and dimmed, and cnished, 
Lays them upon the shrine with chastened heart, 
And finds a blessing ère its feet départ 

O, who bat God can read the mystic scroll 
Of the souPs history ! that strange, ?ast thème 

Of chequered being, round which shadows roil, 
Broken by many a fîtful, dazzling gleam ; 

Unread, unmeasured, save by God alone, 

To whom what height or depth remains unknown ? 

The human heart must throb its iittle day, 

Then pass in silence from the world away. 

Father, the noblest temple built by hands, 

Is but a grain of dust, before thy sight, 
Compared to that which undivided stands — 

AU space — the Universe — fiUed with thy light ! 
Our altars, — O, how humble, unto Thee, 
Whose eye can count the stars and search the sea, — 
Must thèse appear ! But wilt thou not approve 
The offering on them — hearts baptized in love ? 



2. The Joy of Sadness. 

O, yes, 'tis very beautiful, where in yon rosy west, 

The weary sun is sinking, 'mong the golden clouds to rest; 

And beautiful the light that falls among the dark glades hère, 

Like hopes of heaven that light the soûl 'mid earthly gloom and fear. 

And pleasantly, as hère among the sweet wild flowers I lie, 
Palis on my ear the tinkle of the runnel rippling bv, 
A tiny bass the wild bee lends, as humming home ne Aies, 
Like weary traveller's carol as his cottage meets his eyes. 

Yes, full of pleasant sounds this earth, and sights of beauty rare, 
Yet from my heart a sadness falls o'er ail this scène so fair ; 
The brook, the glades, the clouds, the flowers, are lovely ail, I Id^ow, 
But then, I turn from them above, to think what resta below. 

The fond, fond brother-hearts, who nsed of old to drink with me 
The golden spirit of delight, suffusing ail we see, — 
The gentle hearts, that throbbed around my blessed early day, 
Now, hushed and low, how silently in dust ye waste away ! 
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And thus around the brightest scènes this sunny earth can show, 
Doth Memory to my tearful eyes, a haze of sadness ihrow ; 
Yet lovelier, holier they become, beheld through mist and shade, — 
As heaven grows dearer to the soûl, through clouds of grief surveyed. 

For sorrowfully as I gaze, fond faces gliminer round, 

Not soiled and ghastly with the dust that heaps their burial mound, 

But calm and pure, — with hues of heaven faith lirons their features 

fair, 
And smiles of peace immortal those beloved faces wear. 

Regret, 'tis true, with troubled eye, still views them as of old. 
Ere Death abruptly hid them in the grave's invidious mould ; 
But Christian Faith, than sad Regret, or Death, much mightier far, 
Consoles for ail the past, revealing what and where they are. 

And O, those smiles, serene and sofl, — like light from Mercy's throne 
Make brighter, in my soûl, the faith it fondly rests upon ; 
Saints ye hâve read — those smiles attest — in Man*s Redeemer's face, 
God yetshall trample Death to death, and grasp mankind in grâce! 

Then deem not, friend, though quietly amid this scène I lie, 
And common pleasure stirs me not, I therefore naught enjoy ; 
As God's own heaven would shudder at the intrusive laugh of sin, 
At earthly mirth would jar my peace, my Paradise within. 



Art. XXVIII. 
Death and Us Agencies. 



DoES this life affect the future ? As are oijr views of 
death and its agencies, so will our answer be to this ques- 
tion. The thème îs worthy of a most serious discussion. 
Turn as we will, death is the shadow of life. It is one of 
the unallerable ordinances of Heaven which involves our 
entire race, and no wit or skill can évade the condition to 
which it will reduce us. The body we inhabit may be 
crushed or shattered in a moment ; deslroyed by acute dis^ 
ease, or wasted by sickness; or if exempt from thèse, it 
must inevitably be dissolved by the decay of old âge. 
There is no elixîr whose subtile and preserving qualities 
can impart immortality to the frame-work of the souPs 
earthly dwelling ; and were it to be had, he would not 
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be wise who nbonld covet it The pressure is npon t», 
and down the declivity we inust go. On soond ihe waves 
of being, and on they niust roll, placidly or tumultuoasly^ 
as siream, lake, or river, till they reach the fall of death, 
and are hidden from inortal sight. Whal effecl has thaï 
fall? Some ncorn to givc a patient reply, and sneer at the 
very thoughi ()f any change reaching them there ; but oth- 
ers find cause for reverential gratitude to God for the vis- 
ioned glories that faiih présents, faintly typified by those 
mythological fables which dazzled the imagination with the 
transformations of beauty. To some, death is a roere phy- 
sieal event, entirely unimportant, and hardiy to be coupled 
with the shedding of the milk-teeth in the infant ; but to 
others, 

** Life makes the son! dépendent on the dust; 
Death gives her wings to mount above the sphères ; 
Through cbinks, styled organe, life peeps out atlight; 
Death bursts the involving cloud, and ail is day ; 
Ali eye, ail ear, the disembodied power.^ 

It is written of the Saviour, that he *^ hath abolished 
death ; " but in what sensé are we to understand this rec* 
ord? Death still hath power, and the shroud, the coffin, 
and the tomb, are awfully prominent in the imagination of 
the many. Death is abolished only as the record intimâtes, 
by the bringing of ^* life and immortality to light," by the 
clear révélation of a future existence, and that the preroga* 
tive of that life is imntortality. To hîm who bas received 
that révélation in its full glory, death doth not exist in any 
of those forms which the imaginings of men hâve given 
to it, while ignorance, fear and superstition dealt with the 
mysteries of human life. It is changed from being " the 
king of terrors," to a humanc and wise ordination. It is 
seen to be a destroyer only that it may be a redeemer ; and 
illustrations of the extent of this meaning, oan be taken 
from those instances where, in the animal world, the vital 
principle takes to itself a new form of life, and becomes a 
being of the air instead of a grovelling worm. 

The views which we hear advocated oonœrning deatb 
and its agencies, in various circles, may be olassed under 
five heads, and it may be well to arrange our disonssion 
by tbese divisions: 1. Tbis is our ail of life; our career, 
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as inclividaals, ends with the grave ; 2. Dealh dissolves en- 
tirely our relations to ihe présent life, and we are re-created 
for the enjoynaent of a sinless existence ; 3. The event of 
death is a mère transition from one state to another, com- 
parable to a voyage or a journey from one portion of 
the globe to another ; 4. According to the bent of the 
mind, or the moral character of the individual ai death, 
will be a propelling force by which he shall perpetually 
progress in holiness and happiness, or sinfulness and 
mîsery; and, 5. Death is a mighty epoch in man's ex- 
istence, freeing him from a perishable and ignoble body, 
and introducing him to new intellectual and moral rela- 
tions, designed of God for the perfection of ail his off- 
spring. As the last is the only view which accords with 
the sublime prophecy of death being " swallowed up in vie- 
tory," and can alone harmonize with the rapturous exulta- 
tion of the inspired apostle over the glory which rises 
amid the ruins of the grave, we adopl that view as our 
own, and most sîncerely would advocate its reasonable- 
ness and scriptural authority. 

And, first, of that daric view of the limit of human life 
that measures out to us but a very brief existence. The 
grave is the end of our being. Love, as she bleeds over 
the cold ashes, weeps over the ail of that being who was 
once so full of thought and feeling, who could utter his 
ideas in words or works, and give new energy to a vast 
range of mind, new philanthropy to a million of hearts, and 
inspire the loftiest courage and endurance by appeals to the 
yearning for immortality. Ail that hâve lived, and who no 
longer act in visible relation to the world around us, hâve 
now no being. Thought stopped forever with the beating 
of the heart, and affection became as pulseless as the chil- 
led streams in the veins and arteries of the motionless body. 
Ail, from Adam to the last child that drew the soft frînge 
over the glassy eye, hâve ceased to exist, and as they are 
we shall soon be. AU the reasonings and seeming intuitions 
that hâve intimated a future life, are but fancies that 
pleased only as the gliltering dew-drop seemed a diamond ; 
and neither on the earth, nor in any portion of the great 
universe, did ever a single soûl reappear in individual life, 
in proper personality, after the change which in common 
speech is called death. The species survives, but the 
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individuah perish. Horrible to anticipate, even thongh with 

'* The first dark day of nothingness," 

we eouple 

" The hst of danger and distress." 

But there is one fact which stands out in éloquent pronii- 
nence lo refuie this view of death, and ihat is, ihere is no 
destruction of the individual, be it animal, plant or tree, 
where the perpétuai growth of the sarae would be good 
or a blessing. What is the loss of the individual in the 
species, in the whole of the round of nature with the ex- 
ception of man, compared with the loss of man's person^ 
ality in the race ? The grain of corn is sown, and il pro- 
duces many grains ; the individual grain is lost in the mul* 
titude, it no longer has a separate existence, and we bless 
God for *^ seed to the sower and bread to the eater " derîv» 
ed iherefrom. But where is there a glimpse of like wis- 
dpm, or the slightest analogy, in such a death of the indi- 
vidual man ? The death of mind has no such fruitfulness ; 
ita fruitfulness can only be brought forth by a préservation 
of its strict identity ; and, under the control of Hira who 
grants but a brief time to the plant or tree to arrive at per% 
fection, the everlasting growth of mind» the eudless i&r 
crease of thought in the individual soûl, can contribute to 
tbe enlargement of man's spbere of action and the mani^ 
festation of his Creators glory. The progress of tbe sci- 
enees, the achievements of the arts, and ail the discoveries 
and inventions of adventurous and ingénions man, hâve 
not yet placed any limit to the individual mind, but the 
more the intellect achieves, the more we expect from its ad- 
vances. In none of the changes or transformations in na- 
ture, is there any thingto intimate in the least such an utter 
perishing of force and fruitfulness as is involved in the 
monstrous idea of death having an agency to eod our indi^ 
viduat being. 

We can hardly feel inclined to make any distinction be- 
tween the idea of the destruction of our beîng at death 
and the idea of a re-creation, a h)ss of ail memory of this 
life, a transmigration without any remembrance of the 
where or what. The poets hâve indulged a melancholy 
idea of our présent life, that 
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<< Our birth is but a sieep and a forgetting ; 
The soûl that rises with ^is, our life'a Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting.'* 

We call it a melancholy idea, because it haunts the sonl 
that indalges it with the mysteries of its former being, with- 
out ihe slightest aid to forrn one ihought of the characterof 
that forgolten life. It is irue that 

" Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

do we corne 

From God, who is our home ; " 

but to corne from God, and to hâve had an existence prior 
to our birth into this world, are separate matîers. We were 
born to look forward and not backward, not to ruins be- 
hind us, but to the fabric to be built from the materi- 
als bountifully furnished of Heaven. But less than the 
poel's idea, is the dream of Ihose who speak of the future 
State as totally separated from the présent — man havingno 
memory there of what he was hère — ail minds fused logeth- 
er,and from the mass individuals created,all equal and alike, 
as so many globules of quicksilver when a mass of it is 
poured out upon a floor, This idea gives too little consé- 
quence to this life, makes it without meaning, and dénies 
the potency of those consolations which appeal to the indi- 
vidual heart in référence to its individua) loves. It says lo 
thebereaved, " He knows nothing of you, and soon you 
will know nothing of him; wait patiently a little while, 
and ail will be over!" What is this but virtual annihila- 
tion ? It finds no countenance in the résurrection of Him 
whose first révélation of himself was by the utterance of a 
name, Mary ! and were il countenanced at ail by the Sa- 
viour, how easily and effectually mîght he hâve answered 
the Sadducees' question, by stating that the woman and her 
seven husbands would not possess the slightest memory of 
each other, or of this life, in the immortal state. This view 
is opposed by the plainest références to the future life in the 
Scriptures, as where il is said, " Womeq received their 
dead raised to life again : and others were tortured, not ac- 
cepling deliverance, thaï they might obtain a better résur- 
rection." Heb. xi. 35. Faith looked forWard to a résur- 
rection of the identical being», or personalities, in the " bet- 
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ter résurrection,'' as truly as, when women receîved theîr 
dead raised lo life again,they received ihe identical beings 
over whose cold sleep they had wept, like the Sbunamite 
whose language of confident trust is now ihe speech of 
Christian assurance, " It ia well ! '* " Thy brother shall 
rise again," said Jésus to Martha, and by that well chosen 
Word, his compassionate spirit touched the most sensitive 
chord of the heart, whose vibration was the electric thrill 
of rapturous joy. How touchingly did he keep in view 
individual relationship and love, when he gave his first 
command after his résurrection, to tell his résurrection to 
the disciples and Peter^ — that Peter who needed most of ail 
a particular remembrance, and who reciprocated the affec- 
tion by dashing into the sea to embrace his Lord, while 
the others wailed ihe tardier passage of a boat to ihe oppo- 
site shore. The view now under discussion dénies hu- 
man immortality, for a re-creation is not, and cannot be 
inade to be, synonymous with that continuity of existence 
which is necessarily implied in the idea of immortality. 

We come then to the view of death which présents the 
idea of a mère transition from one state of existence to 
another, comparable to a voyage or a journey. The scrip- 
tural image of sleep is chosen, not in order to bring out to 
view the recuperative influence of repose, that twines mus- 
cle and nerve together in renewed strength and vigor, but 
to set forth the slightness of the change which is to be 
looked for at death ; the sleep of a night from which we 
" rise to business, to pleaaure, or ambition," the same in 
ail respects as we were when we yielded ourselves to the 
repose of the night. Even the disciples of old had a bet- 
ter idea of sleep when they answered Jésus after he had 
spoken of Lazarus of Bethany, " Lord, if he sleep, he 
shall do well." A night's sleep hath restored the maniac 
to perfect soundness ; has bidden the fever to abate its 
fury, and brought back hope and joy, and proved itself full 
oft " naturels soft nurse:" What éloquent names hâve 
been given to sleep, worthy of being kept in view by those 
who, in order to sélect an image that means litlle, mistak- 
ingly choose sleep^ " tired naturels sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep," — ** sore labor's bath, balm of hurt minds, great 
naturels second course, chief nourisher in life's feast," — 
" the poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release." 
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But who tbinks of talking of death as we talk of aleep, 
when polemks are setaside? — death, tbat dissolves ail tbe 
organs whicb tbe soûl now employs, and places tbe spirit 
ia many new relations to tbe universe and God. Tbisîs 
treating tbe matter too ligbtly ; for if tbere is any tbing plain 
in tbe Scriptures, it is tbe fact of tbe prominence given to 
tbe agency of death, tbrough tbe fear of whicb men were, 
and are, " ail their lifetime subject to bondage." Ils name 
is used to sum up ail evil, ^' tbe wages of sin is death ; " 
and tbe graphie description of tbe spiritual state of dark- 
ened Israël when tbe Saviour came, was a sitting ^' in the 
région and shadow of death." Tbe image turns us to 
the reality, and only by tbe severest violence to tbe Scrip- 
tures can it be asserted tbat death bas an agency only to 
lemove us from one state to another, in no otber sensé tban 
as we fall asleep and awake to tbe same scènes, appetites, 
passions, sympathies, and ajfTections. 

3ut thbse who thus treat of death, and dogmatically a§k 
us what effect is éxerted upon tbe moral cbftracter by a 
journey to a distant part of tbe country, or a voyage to Eu- 
rope, are unmindful of tbe influences of outward circum- 
stances, and of their moulding effects upon character — 
tbe attention paid to tbis in our judgment of buman ac- 
tions, and in tbe éducation or discipline of children. Tbe wit 
of man bas notyet solved the problem respectinfif tbe re- 
ciprocal influence of circumstances on man, and ofman on 
circumstances. Tbe glory of mind is proclaimed. The vie* 
torious énergies revealed in tbe beroic are applauded ; and 
Poetry, lifting berselfto " thebigbest heaven of invention," 
bursts forth m ectasy, — 

'' Mind, mind alona, bear iritn«8s eartli and héaven t 

Tbe li?ing fountain, ia itaètf oontaiaa 

Of beauteouB and sublime. Tbere l^and in band 

Sit paramount the grâces ; tbere entnroned, 

Celestial beings, witb diTinest airs, 

Invite tlie tcal to never fkding jo^." 

Otbers differ from thèse entbusiasts. Tbey look calraly 
on tbe outward as well as tbe inward ; tbey note not only 
tbe purity of tbe waters of the mountain-stream, but alsp 
tbe cbanpels tbrough whicb tbey must inevitably flow, and 
see bow bere and tbere tbe fulness of tbe stream keeps it- 
self p^re, but ai otber points of view tbe soil imprégnâtes 
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the wateft with îts oWn hues. Tbey 6ee miiîd èfrcoYnpàssed 
with cîrcumstances that necerssariïy gîve such forme, to its 
manifestations, as seemindy tcrfurtilsb pîdof enôugb tfaât 
whîle, on the otie hand, it is wotthy t>{ God as îts fâthef , 
yet on tîie olher, its patentage must be attribtited to $om« 
parely evil power. To know a people, we mnst not only 
aôquaîtit ouîrseîves ^vî1h bistory, bût also With jgêography. 
^be bardy mountalneers are tiot as tbe inhabitants t>f the 
Valley, ïïot are the quîet pastoral people lîke the dweflers 
by the sea. Tt is not the transition from place to place that 
anects the charactet, btit the irrésistible itifinence oî dr- 
camstances. Why do we plead, for attention td bortîcul- 
ttire, the ornamental arts, taste, thé love t)f the beatitifnl, 
neatness, order, in a communîty, on the grotind of thehr 
effect in winninç, ihsensiWy 1o themselves, the indiffèrent 
over to the exercise of more carè and regard to healthy ap- 
pearances ? We thus plead, becattse we knôw the power 
of the appeals made to the mînd through thé sensés. 
There are învolaiitary sympathies that reach home to otir 
moral beîng in social lîfe, which make ns the créatures of 
habit and socîety, — that make man, in one portion of otnr 
country, a différent beÏTig from what he wôuld be iti "ano- 
ther, and far différent ïn other countrîes than in any part 
of our own. Whence the love of cotintry, whieh is^ttch 
a gênerai trait in the charactèr of man Y Why are we 
particular'ly cantîoned agaîtïst following a multitude tô do 
evîl, bût because there are powerful influences in bcîûg 
with a mass of persons î and why pr^y daîly not to be led 
intotemptatidû, but from a récognition of the pressure of 
circumstances that draw us into evil, ère we are àware of 
the force of thfe outrent «round ti» î Why is the great 
lesson of charity always taught us, by the fact of the diffi- 
culty of separating sift from frailty, and decîding whether 
censure or pity should be bestowed on the fallen ? As we 
were lately passing throogh a filthy portion of a oity, and 
saw some hideous forms of humanity, we could not but 
îet a thought hâve utterance, " There is a great deai of 
wickedness that comes from bad air/' And we thought of 
** the raad poet, ** whose îdea of heaven embracèd, as one 
of the greàtest attractions, ** plenty of pure aîr.** How 
hâve circumstances of a rûere outWard character been 
made to act on the insane, taming the Wildest td ddCility, 
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smd brifigieg peaœ ta Ibe despairing ! It was not tbe 
mejre tran»pQrtatàon to tbose cirodfnstaaoee tbat affeQted 
ttiem, Abougb saeh a jouroey or voyage bas done woader^ ^ 
bat tbe sanataiy effect9 wefe prodaeed by tbe subtile îhAki* 
Qnœ of oircamstattoes that *^ sirike the electric cbaiii wbere^ 
witb we are darkly bound," Cbaoning ba» saîd, ^^ Tbe 
i4ea that by dying, or changing worlds, a man may be 
made better or virluous, showa an igaoranee of ibe nature 
of moral goodness or virtue-'^ And wby ? because, as he 
aiiswefe^ " Tbis bekwiga to free beiog»; itsuppœea moral' 
Uberty. A man cannot be made virtuoa9> as an iastrcN 
ment may be put in tune, by a foreign hand,.by an out* 
ward force. Virtue is tbat to wbich the ,man bimself con* 
tributeB, It ia the fruit of exertion. It supposer conque^ 
of temptalion." Tbeo, there mu9t be iempMUm hereaftet^ 
in order for any one to obtain vîrtue, to advanee in moral 
exoellejoee. But tbat tbis *' cbanging worlds ^ amounted 
\Q more ia bis own estimation tban k impUed in tbe above 
quotation, ia évident from bis argument againsl tbose wbo 
made man " balf brute and half devik'^ He allowed tbat 
the brute or animal appetite is indeed strong in bumaa 
beings; but be also asked, ^^ Is it not ratber an aceklen^ 
Uie reaull of tbe micKi'a union with matter? Isnotita 
8|iring in tbe body, and may it not be expected to perish 
with tbe body?" Let a due estimate be made of tbe 
force exerted by tbis brute or animal appetite, " animal 
propensities ; " then conaider tbe destruction of tbis spring, 
in the deatb of tbe body, and oertainly a change wiU 1^ 
discerned, by cbanging worlds, v&ty JhvQrakie to virtue» ^ 
the fixed and active choice of that whicb is good* How ia 
it now witb référence to tbe idbrmed ? tbose wbo are v^ 
quired to be ^* jealous of that evil nature, the power of 
wbich must be resisted, but iVom the besetiing présence of 
wbicb we sball not be condusively deUvered,,until deatb 
aball rid us of a frame-work^ the moral virus of whicb may 
be kept in check while we live, but cannot be eradicated 
by any process, short of dissolution." [Çhalmers*] Do 
we not 9ee beroio effort haffled, and a towering moral am« 
bition brougbt low, by the sudden and tremendous activiiy 
of the animal appetite, the rushing, as it were, of a wild 
fire tbrough tbe veins, raaddening the wbole being ibr a 
while ? Hear tbe stirring éloquence of tbe r^ormed ine^ 
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briate. Hear him tell how there oome ttmes when be féels 
strong as a giant to resisi the workings of aU teroptatton, 
and bow again tbere are conditions of moral and pbysical 
betng, when the slightesl odor of inebriating or stimalating 
spirits exerts aif alTftost irrésistible inflaence. He feels Hke 
a wearied trateller suspended over a précipice, from wbich 
his dlight grasp tnnst soon be inevitably loosened. No 
jonrney or voyage oan eradicate this " moral virus ^ from 
his System ; bnt the résurrection can. Allow man his moral 
freedom, his power of choice, and define virtae as ^^ the 
frtiit of bis own exertion ; " and yet the argument is plain 
that death hath mighty ageneies to favor virtoe and open 
new paths of progress to the sonl. How différent mnst 
the inebriate be who bears the memory of his sin into the 
fatnre state, and leaves hère the *' morai vims " tbat haa 
worked more sticoessfnlly in him than in some others ! 
What moral purpose can be efiected by that memory, but 
to heighten his gratitude to 6od for the change of worlda 
that bas freed him from thaf brute appetite, and to serve as 
a eontrast to those exoellenoes of efaaracter to wbich he is 
called ? Memory is the cpiardian of identity ; but il sbould 
be remembered that if in '* changing worlds " superior 
means of disceming the wisdom of God, in permitting 
evil, are not given, noue can be happy. Babbage bas 
shown this vejnr condusively, in one chapter, in his ^ Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise,'' wherein he treats of the painful 
memory of departed felly, and tbat those, whom the world 
least accuses, accuse themselves the mosf. ^^ Make but the 
€>ffender bettef, and he is already severely puniéhed. Me* 
mory recalls the existence of the past to a mind now iœ* 
bued with finer feelings, witk sterner notions of justice than 
when it enacted the deeds thns punished by their recoHeo- 
fion." Memory brings up aUo traits of character in oth* 
ers which were unappreciatcd, opportunities of being use- 
ful which were slighted, and a thousand aids to reclouUe 
the force of accustng conscience. ** It seems, then, that, 
either with improved faculties or with increased knowl- 
edge, we could soarcely look back with any satisfaction on 
our past lives ; that to the major part of our race, obiivion 
would be the greatest boon. But if, in a future state, we 
eould tum from the contemplation of our own imp^< 
fections, and with increased powers apply our niinds to 
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the dkoo^fy of naturei's iaw9> and to tbei»vmti€Mï of im^ 
methods by whioh our faculiiea might be aided in ibat re- 
aeafchy pieasure the most uaalloyed would await ua at 
every stage of our progress. Unclogged by the duU oor«* 
poreal load of matter wbich tyrannisa over our moet iii- 
tellectual moipents, aod ohained the ardent apirit io ils ua- 
kiadred clay, we sbould advanœ in the pursuit^ stinaulated 
inatead of wearied hy our past exertioBs^ and eneounter- 
ing each new difficulty in the inquiry, with the accumulât* 
ed power derived from the. expérience of ihe past, and the 
irrésistible eoei^y resulting from the confidence of utti* 
mate suocess. Whether, then, we regard our future pros* 
pecta as connected with a fer higher aouteaesa of our pre<^ 
sent sensés, -^ or aa purified by more exalted moral feel* 
ings — *or, as guided hy inteltectUal power surpassing ail 
we oontemplate upon earth,'p*-weequally arrive al theoon* 
olusion, that the mère employment of suçh eivlarged fs^ml* 
ties, in surveying our past existence, will be an ample pun*» 
ishment for sdl our errors ; whilst^ on the olher hand, if that 
Being who asaigned to us those faculttes, sbould turu thek 
application from the survey of the past, to the inquiry into 
the présent, and to the search into the future, the most en- 
during happiness would anse from the moat inexbaustible 
source,-' Hère i^phUosoph^ for those who deligbt in such 
reasoning, and in Ûiis instance where ils conclusions aid us 
in seeing more the benefic^nce of Qod in not imputing to 
Ibe world tfaeir (reapasses in the great réconciliation,^ we 
cannot but be thankful for its ligbt. Â grâce mu&l mieet 
tbe redeemed> like. that whicb wasexpressed hy Joseph to* 
warda tboae brethren, in whom remorseful memcN^y was 
buay, or there will be no peace to any soul^ A change of 
worlda, tbe voyage f^osa the Jordan of death, will in^ 
deed he equal to tbe Journey of ,the twelve bi^f^thren into 
Egypt ; tbe transition from land to land was not mueh, 
but what they met there waa mighty in its moral eflects. 
A greater tban Joseph livea» and re^ig^s oa a migbiier 
throne tbap that of the Pharaobs. 

Tbe next view of death and its agencies,, is that whieh 
représenta the change of worId$ as the décisive timei whÂcb 
fixes the bent of charaolfir ; from which tim^ the soui 19 
heni upon good or evil, aa^the obaraoter laaay be, and enjoya 
01 aufiers aee(»rdiagly. Thi» was C^aiiAÎng'a decisioii, 
34« 
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Bolwiffaflteiiding ha so sirongly and doqaently eontended 
fbr maa's freedom of choice, and wonld ralher see Ibe 
ODiveree ahattered tban any erlmor force exerted ov«r 
tbe wîll. *• The color of our future existence,^ he said, 
^ will be wholly determined by tbe habits and principks 
wbieh vre oarry into it." Yet akhoogb this, he sak), waa 
'^ aecording to tbe Seriptnres^'^ he was utrabie to dedde 
vhetber the reformatîon of tbe safferer, o^ tbe extinctioii 
of bis coAscioas being, woald be tbe resnlt of tbe pains 
and penalties of wrong-doing, in tbe worki to conie. On 
Ibis question tbe Scriptare threw no clear light, to bim ; 
but wby not, if tbe habits and principles we earry into the 
future world are lo color the whole existence there, and 
man is to be immortal ? Neither reformation nor extinc- 
tion of being can be dednced froro soch premises ; and 
no change in the color of existence is to be expected by 
ohanging worlds, eitber for the good or the evil! Bot 
bow is moral agency or freedom consnlted in fixing the 
end of a few years as the time when a coloring is to be 
given to etemity, and no longer can tbe invitation be beaid 
to change the crimson sin to snowy hotiness ? 

The " supposition," on wbieh the view of death, now 
iinder considération, is built, is setfortb by Dr. Bames, 
in bis Essay on Butler's Ânalogy. This is the passage : 
** Results in etemity^ we suppose, are but ike transfer to 
aifuÉher staie of resuhs, wbieh would take place bere, if 
tbe guilty were not reœoved. We ask the infidel, — we 
ask tbe Unrveralist, — wby this state of tbings sbonid be 
arrested at death ? It belongs to the infidel and the Uni- 
▼erealist to prove that the afmirs of the universe corne to a 
solennn pause at deatb; that we are ushered into a world 
of différent laws, and diflferent principles of govemment, — 
that we pass under a fiew sceptre, a sceptre, too, not of 
justice^ but of disorckr, misfule, and tbe arrest of ail that 
6od bas begun in bis administration ; that the resuUs of 
eondoct manifestty just eommencing bere, are finatly ar^ 
rested by some strange and unknown principle at (nir 
death; and that we are to pass to a wodd of wbieh we 
know nothing, and in which we bave no means of con- 
Jccturing wtiat will be the treatment whicb criinle and 
virtue will receive. We 9ak them, can tbey demonstrate 
this strange 4beoiy ?** Whose theorj is it tbat a sotenni 
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pause cornes to the affaira of tbe univenie at deatb, and 
Ihatthenwe pass under a new government and sceptie? 
Surely it is not the theory of any Univerealist, but of those 
wbo bold up this world as the scène of probalîon, the next 
as Ihe scène of rétribution, ^ — who extend to the sinner the 
hope of escaping the " results " of hls sinful conduct, 
even by a death-bed repentanoe, or a scaffold^confessed 
pénitence) *— who cause the flow of existence to pause at 
deatb's doors, till it can pass through a process that fixes 
its color once for ail. But why assert so boldly apd with- 
out qualification, that the ^' results," to which the Essaya» 
ist's creed directs bis attention in eternity, are but the re^ 
sults which would take place hère, if the guilty were not 
removed ? Is there no such thing as reformation, as 
Providence changing the tendencies of things, making 
the wrath of man to praise God, and restraining the te- 
mainder ? Why, then, assert that eternal wo must mect 
the sinner in eternity, while it is maintained that the prin- 
ciples of the divine government are not changed at death ? 
The real difiioulty in the case lies in a misconception of 
what are the principles of the divine government. They 
are not regarded as the principles of parental love. The 
Essayist does not regard the principles of that government 
as Consulting the universal good, and, reasoning from 
analogy, — from what he deems is now the course of the 
divine administration to what it probably will be^ — he 
cornes to the conclusion that eternity will manifest the 
same disregard of universal good ! The grand error of ail 
such reasoning lies in taking for granted, that criminal 
désire and purpose and activity will be perpetuated in 
eternity, and form a murky atmosphère, in which thander 
will continually roll and lightnings flash. It is not for us 
to prove that ^^ the affairs of the uni verse come to a 
solemn pause at death ; " it is enough for us to take the 
révélations of Christ, pertaining to God's minute and uni- 
versal providence, and look forward with hope for our 
race, and consequently for ourselves. We see every day 
" results of conduct " arrested. The physician and the 
reformer are exhibiting skill and wisdom in that way con- 
tinually. We do not need to dwell on some <<strange 
and unknown principle at death," but we do need to re- 
member the effective grâce of Ood, how be taketh the 
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wiie in their own anflincss» aod Itadeth the Uiod in a 
way they know not cf. Hère h Ihe inebriate; reokless 
folly for yeara bas marked bis coamei aod be is awfnlly 
debased ; tbe tenderest sympatbies ecein ail dead, and he 
appeara, to use a tbeoiogian's figure, ^' baif brute aod half 
devil." But now, *— suddenly as ibe Aasb of a gu« or 
tbe wink of an eye, — a tone, a look, arreats bis wbole be* 
ing,-*--he'is hcld as by an irrésistible power, and he is 
cbanged,-*-contrary to ail expeotancy, and even againat 
tbe propbeoies of tbe most hopeful. A glorioua fabrio 
riaes from thc human ruins, and tbe ligbt of a noble intel* 
lect beams upon it. Audubon, in speaking of tbe Zenai- 
da dove, mentions a pirate, who asaured bim tbat it waa 
tbe soft and melancboly voice of tbe doves tbat awoke long 
slumbering feelings in bis breast, aqd brought bim to vif- 
tve's path away from deeds of violence and blood. Meo 
bave been lifled to godlike beigbts of virtue, aod been 
pulled down by deceit practised upon a mère appetite ; but 
do we not ail look forward to a ^^ aolemn pause " whicb 
shall corne, at deatb, to tbe atrife of << flesbly lu&ts," tbat 
^^ war against tbe aoul?" Marred aod acarred humanity- 
shall yet, in tbe free grâce of our Qod, find a baptiam io 
a Beibesda^s pool, and walk forib *♦ wbole." ** Whether 
ia it easier," said tbe Master, <^ to aay to tbe aiok of tbe 
palsy, Thy sins be forgiven tbee ; or to say, Arisc;, and 
take up thy bed and walk?" Aye, there came to tbat 
patsied one '< a solemn pause ; " and wbo could wish it otb^ 
erwise ? Tbe quickened blood, as it leaped tbrougb tbe 
veina and arteries, and reawakened tbe énergies of nature, 
obanging tbe wbole man, may mean something even to as 
beyond tbe poetry of analogy. 

We turn now to tbe last view concerning deatb and ita 
agencies, wbiob bids us antieipate a mighty change consé- 
quent on tbe séparation from a weak, corruptible, and ig« 
noble body, preparatoiy to tbe higb worship of God by 
perpétuai progress in ibe divine life. 

Man is a body as well as a soûl ; and tbe great question 
is not how a man dies, but bow is be raised up ? Tbere is 
no révélation of man's existence but in connection with a 
body, and tbe apostle's elaborate argument concerning tbe 
prérogatives of tbe immortal vehide of mind, bas too often 
been perverted and ils aublime meaning diaregarded, The 
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wise bave owned tbat fearfûlly and wonderfully are we 
made, and they hâve lamented that still we are *^ spirits in 
prison.'' It is not irrévérence thus to mourn. Tbe Scrip* 
tures permit us to do so, while tbey présent comforts flow- 
ing from tbe exchange that is to be made, as from tbe 
" tabernacle in tbe wilderness," to tbe " temple " in tbe 
Holy City. Hère is exhibited a ohief beanty in tbe Chris* 
tian's bope of immortality. It recogniaes not only a free* 
dom frèm tbe perishable body in which tbe spirit now 
lives, but tbe clothing upon of another body, wbiofa, t» 
John Wesley wrote, sball be " as active and nimble as our 
tboughts are." Tbe body bas mucb to do with tbe mind, 
and even an apostle tells ns bow be labored to keep bis 
body under, in subjection to bis spiritual aspirations. He 
meant mucb by bis similitude of " ftesh " and " spirit," 
and by his pathettc cry, ** Wbo will deliver me from tbis 
hoAy of death ? '* thougb he also spoke in bis earnest 
manner of tbe ^'filthiness of tbe spirit,'' and tbe ^ renewing 
of tbe mind." Tbe great victory, through redeeming 
grâce, to whioh he looked forward, was tbe triumph of tbe 
8oui in a state where the sting of death would be destroy* 
ed, a comparative spiritual body inhabited, and where 
genius and expression would correspond and barmonize. 
His great labor, in bis grand exposition of the doctrine of 
tbe résurrection, was to prove the ability of God to raise 
the soûl and give a body adapted to tbe state be anticipât- 
ed. He first cites tbe seed ot tbe grain ; then be refers to 
animais, and then rises to the heavenly bodiesy prooeeding 
to specify, as in other instances, tbe varieiy exhibited, the 
glory of which, or the manifestation of the divine power 
and wisdom in which, forms another illustration of tbe 
uniimited energy of tbe Creator in forming organizations 
according to any exigence in tbe universe. AU through 
tbis there is an unbroken chain o{ illustration. Ali along 
the chain runs the light of one idea — tbe création and 
adaptation of bodies to every relation instituted by the Al- 
migbty in his universe. " So also," t. e. tbis illustration 
of God's wisdom and power holds good ; " So also [is] 
the* reèurreclion of tbe dead. It," t. e., something com- 
parable to the seed, having a body as God is pleased to 
give, and retaining its identity through its change, — " Itîs 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. . It is sown 
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in dishonor, it ia niised in glory ; il i$ sowfi in weakne«St 
it is raised in power; it is sown a nataral body, it is raiaed 
a 9piritual body. Tbere is a n«toral body," tkai we know ; 
*^ there i» a spiritoal body," thaï we most bave faiih in* 
Dr. Whitby, in bis oomments on tbis passage, remarka, 
'^ The Word soum does not relaie to the body's bei&g laid 
in tbe earth, but ratber to its prodoctton ia the world*'' 
Corruption, disbonor, weakness^ are tbe characteriatiea of 
tbe body in whioh the germ of life bere nianifeats itself» 
but tbe opposite excellences wili be the prérogative of th^ 
ifnmortal vehicle of mind. Tbe spirit shall noi be at fanll 
with tbe instrument of its aotion ; every cbôrd sball re« 
spond to tbe touch of tbe invisible potency, and tbe war of 
^^ the spirit" and ^^ the membera" shall be heard of no no^ur^ 
forever • Clorions are the agenoies of death tbal break the 
bands that bind the soûl to ita eage of olay, A spiritiud 
body implies a spiritual world; and when tbis change 
sball be enjoyed, then shall the attributes of nbind be made 
known. No longer burdened by diseases, weaketned by 
sbame, and crippled in its énergies, it shall put itself forth 
in fraitfulneas that shall please tbe eyes of angels and gUn 
rify (Jod indeed. Wbo can teU what mental and moral 
changes will be wrought by this transformation ? None i 
yet the earnest language of Scripture forbids «s to doubi 
tbe entire happiness of our race, The mind never could 
dream that in the crawling worm was enfolded sucb beau- 
ty as glitters in the sunsbine, when the butterfly floats oa 
tbe baJmy air, Uke wlnged poetry ; but yet 

<' -<• — iuch is man, soon from bis cell of cUy, 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of ^ay.** 

Qqr disquisition thua far will avail but little with a lai^e 
olass of Christians, wbo regard it as the best philosophy 
and religion " nol to specnlate, but to fear," notwithstaud^ 
ing " perfect love casteih out fear, and fear balh torment ;" 
and in neglect also of the great fact that Jesua took part 
of flesh and blood, that through death, he might deliver 
tbem who through fear of death were ail their lifetimesub» 
jeçt to bondage. The argument is, that the vicions need a 
fearful dread of death to keep them from further advancea 
inguilt; and we are seriously asked, ^< What forbids our 
applying to a punt^bment that is to termînate with tbe pre* 
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éèhi life, the Mtme refleock>lis whioh w&employ for our ooo- 
90ktion under the alfBictions of the world ? Poignant ûb 
tb^y are, tbey oannot be of great importance in theraaelvea, 
ibr they oannot continue long/' Bach exceptions are eaaily 
lanswered, for the nature or the subject is sucb, tbat the 
persuasives of truth are not to be appreciated by the vi- 
cions ; for guilt hatb ils own superstllions ; and to '^ walk in 
Ihe fear of the Lord " is essential to the enjoyment of '• the 
oomfort of the Holy Spirit." As we use an awful fear 
and a terrifie dread to overawe and restrain, we modify the 
appréhension of tbat love whieh is mightiest to reform. 
** He tbat imnneih soûls is wise," for he tbat is won, is 
bound by a spiritual and eternal bond. Such a reformer 
will never employ the truth to make free, and then turn 
mth threatenii^ and déclare tbat after ^^ a <^ajfof grâce,'' 

" The keen vibration of bright truth is hell.'' 

A Christian reduced to the low condition of finding oom- 
fort in affliction from the single thought tbat it will soon be 
O'ver, mighl well imagine a guilty soûl seeking the same 
relief in bis mîsery, for GtKl's pecnliar relations \6 the hu- 
man soûl are overlooked in such an estimate of things. 
The Divine purpose catinot be ovaded by any thoughts of 
duration, and thetrue sources of cdtnfort to piety,in afflic- 
tion, are utterly unlike any relief which unrepentant guilt 
can find under the rétributions of Heaven. " The exclu- 
sion of the idea of rétribution from our views of the future 
îife must deprive us of some of the groundson which roen 
may be most efTectually urged to the practice of virlue." 
Such is the idea of a writer who evidently had the Uni- 
versalist in tnînd when he wrote his essay ; but which is 
the best motive to incite a mind to the pursuit of the bigh- 
est order of virtue, to the doing of God's will on the earth 
as it is done in heaven, -—the hideous dread of death and 
its agencies, or that love of God which springs to his ser- 
vice as the lark to the skies ? Saîd the g(K>d Fenelon, 
* God desires to bave chiidren that shoold love him for his 
goodness, and not slaves who only serve him through 
dread of his power to curse." Such childrett as can say 
with Sir Thomas Browne, " I was never afraid of hell, 
nor never grew pale at the description of that place. That 
temble term hatb never detained me from sin, nor do I owe 
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âny good action to tbe name tbereof* I oan hardly thiak 
there was éver any scared iato heaTen ; tbey go the fûrest 
way to heaTen tbat wooki serve God withoat a helL'^ 
Death is sarronnded witb fearfolness and terror, wilb no 
higber motive than to roake mère tegal Chrisiians ; for tbe 
assertion is, tbat fear and dread of fatare ponîsbineat 
is tbe niost effectuai enforcement of tbe practice of vifloe ; 
and tbe admission is made in so many words, ibal if a 

Îoung man says be is wiilinff to risk tbe chances of this 
fe and résolves on wrong doing, notUng can be replied 
to bim unless tbe terrors of eternityare brougbt to view! 
A reply migbt be made tbat woukl sweep away tbe idea of 
chance, and tbat wonkl make tbe chances of virtue appear 
otherwise than " dim,cold, and andesîrable." And tÛs we 
think could easily bedone byawriterwboadmitsthat *^un- 
qnestionably it is true, in gênerai," (and whyxhe exception ?) 
** tbat tbe religions man, tbe pnre, benevolent, and devont 
man, enjoys this life more higbly than tbe man of an oppo- 
site cb€TOoter." Cannot this ^' nnqaesUonali^e " tnitb be 
made évident? Has not its manifestation been so oom- 
mended to tbe consciences of men, as to prodace tbe bap- 
piest results-^resttlts as much soperior to tbe cbaracter 
moulded by fear, as tbe motives are more excellent ; per- 
manent, because connected witb immortal progress, infln- 
encing tbe bigbest serapb and the arcbangel. 

Death and its agencies are controlled by sovereign and 
efficacious love. Before the glory of onr idea of immor- 
taiity, the splendor of tbe beavens and tbe ricbness of the 
earth are as notbin^, — royalty and state are a mimic pa- 
geant of an bour. Man shall be immortal. Memory sball 
link bim to tbe past. His identity shall be unharm^, un- 
marred. Tbe circumstances of that new life sball manifest 
tbe grâce of God in ail their relations, and memory shall 
keep tbe soûl humble and grateful, in union with the be- 
loved wbo were hère given to our afTections. <' He tbat is 
dead is freed from sin,'* for God will " swallow up death in 
victory ; " the " last enemy, death, shall be destroyed ; " and 
on the ear of the universe tbe last sigh of humanity shall 
fade awayi and evil be no more. h. b — n. 
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Art. XXIX. 
Lessons of Theology taught in the Works of Création. 

The lessons which nature teaches are never duU, never 
tiresome. The more bours we spend in her study, tbe 
more attached do we become lo the instructions wbidi she 
affords us. Unlike the dry rudiments of buman learning^ 
we can go over and over again tbe same routine, and there 
is no weariness, no insipidity. DuU, uninteresting, and 
laborious, both to the teacher and tbe learner, are those 
elementary princîples, without tbe knowledge of which the 
doors of the temple of science are forever closed. But 
wben nature takes her cbildren by the hand, that she may 
introduce them into her mysteries, every step is fraught 
with delight. In the unfolding of the flower, the music of 
the stream, and the balminess of the air, the eye never 
tires, the ear is never duU, the taste is never satiated. We 
are as familiar with thèse tbings as with our bousebold 
gods ; and like the sweets of home, they bear about them 
a perennial freshness, an unfading bloom. 

The reader is invited to range with me over the work& 
of création. Tbe course we sball pursue is beautifuUy ex* 
pressed by the poet : 

" The turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 
My temple's dôme, that arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath, the raountain air ; 
And silent thoughts, my only prayer." 

It will at once be perceived that the feast which is offered 
to the reader is no new one. It promises us no rare deli- 
cacîes ; but though he bas continually partaken from the 
same board, y et if the mind be in a healthy state, he will 
return to it with a fresh appetite. 

" O Lord, how manifold are thy works." Earth is the 
scène of muUitudinous existence. Wben you ramble 
abroad on one of the bright days in early spring, or the 
riper summer months, wbat a prospect strikes the eye ! ail 
is full of life, active, diverse, changing, buoyant, joyous ani- 
mation. It seems as îf every speck, how^ever minute, was 
a théâtre on which some being wasdestined to act ajoyful 
VOL. III. 35 
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part in the great drama of existence. There is no spot 
nnoccupied by sentient beîng. Tbose situations whîcb 
would indoce deatb, by famine, lo some classes of being, 
are the most favorable to the support and comfort of others. 
Every incb is eagerly ctaimed by its appropriate tenant. If 
you leave the fertile fields teemingwith life, and penetrate 
info the dry and sandy désert, yoa will not be alone. 
Yojir pathway will be crossed by the painted lizard^ ar- 
rayed in a dress of green and yellow, whose brilliant col- 
ors defy imitation ; his rapid and sparkKng course over the 
whiie sand will be like the falting of a star tbroogh tbe 
mîlky-way. He does not, however, like the fabled chame- 
leon, fced on air, but an unseen hand is giving him his 
portion in due season. Would you ascend the steep and 
rocky précipice? you will find it tenanted by the wild 
goat. Its scanty herbage and stinted busbes fumish out a 
èast for its frugal and hardy inhabitant. Climb to tbe 
mountain-top, and, on its naked and barren breast, you 
will find numbers drawing a support. Descend înto tbe 
dark caverns of the earth, and the écho of your footateps 
shall startie the înmates of its gloomy prison-house. Prom 
the humble blade of grass to the towering monarch of the 
woods ; on the hîll and in the plain ; plunged in the spark- 
ling waters, or buoyant in the fields of ether, life in ail its 
fbrms, varieties, shadows and colors, rejoices in its beîng, 
and dances in our sight. 

If we descend to a far minuter survey, the same aston- 
ishing fact is presented to us with superadded force. Place 
the microscope, that revealer of the hidden things of na- 
ture, to the eye, and a new world of wonders at once 
o{>ens before you. Every particle not only of earth, but 
bod, blossom, and fruit, are ail alive with sentient being. 
Aided by thia powerful instrument, the adamantine rock, 
the fire-giving flint, has been found to sustain its atomical 
tenant. 

" The earth is full of thy riches." Création is not only 
multitudinous in its productions, but it is bountiful in its 
supplies. It is rich, full and overflowing with the munifi- 
cence of ils Author. When the great Architect laid its 
deep fouudations, and " curtained it with morning light," 
il was not enough^grudgingly to portion out to its teeming 
multitudes a. spare and insipid repast. This might bave 
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sétved aîl thé pttrposes of mère animal existence, bat it âHâ 
not corne up lo ihe design of tfie benevotent Creator. God 
dîd not, in the création of man, întend for him a merely 
végétative being, but one of enjoyment and bliss. The 
flower might hâve supported its insect, wiihowt delighting 
oureye wilh its robe of glory, or regaling our sensé wiih 
its fragrance. The jnicy fruit might hâve satisfied the 
craving appelîte, without adrninistering gust and pleasure 
tvith its flavor and deliciousness. We might hâve inhabit- 
ed*a dull, formai, monotonous globe, and still hâve had 
life and being. But divine goodness prepared sonielhing 
better for us, and when we see such exhibitions of loveli- 
ness around us, we are compelled to exclaim, " How great 
is his goodness and how great is his beauiy !" What a 
glorioos palace do we inhabit! what a carpet has nature 
spread for us in her verdant lawns, inwoven with the hues 
of ten thousand flowers! what drapery does she hang out 
in the gold-fringed cloods of herrising and settîng suns? 
what a more ihan régal dôme of azuré, with glittering 
Iamps,do we behold in the clear blue concave lighted with 
the stars of heaven ! Why, ail that man has attained to, In 
his pfoudest efforts and happîest results, has been a feeble 
aiid humble imitation of his great Master's work. 

Then look at man, mysterious, wonderfui, fearfully made 
man, the acknowledged and delegated lord of thèse lower 
Works! What avenues of enjoyment hâve been opened up 
tohim! what sensibiliiies! what affections ! what sympa-, 
thies! Silken cords bind him lo life with magie ties; and 
when thèse ties, one by one, are loosened (and loosened 
they must be,) then glorious hopes, and blissful anticipa- 
tions, and irrépressible aspirations, happily steal in to sup- 
ply their place, and point the soûl to a higher and more 
enduring state of bèing. 

Bounties conferred call for gratitude on the part of the 
receiver. That gratitude seems much enhanced from con- 
sidering the manner in which the favor has been granted. 
There is something very touching, to afeeling and délicate 
mind, in the silent and unostentatious offerings which na- 
ture lays before us. It seems an exemplificatîon of that 
maxim of the great Teacher, " let not thy left^hand know 
what thy right hand doeth." The table Is spread, but no 
blast of the trumpet inviles to the feast.' Like the manna 
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wbicb fed tbe Israélites in tbe wildemess, it falls stilly and 
noiselessly aronnd our babitatioos. '^ The cirding sea- 
80DS in their orbits ran ; " tbe day and nigbt alternately 
rule, but ail is order, harmony and silence. Tbe earth from 
ber fertile bosom pours fortb ber ricbes into tbe lap of 
abnndance, and tben modestly retires, but only to return 
for a fresb supply. Wben ber inaiden sbroud of pure 
wbiteness is cast upon ber bosom, it may be said of ber, 
as Jésus said of tbe damsel on wbom be was about to ex- 
ercise bis life-giving power, " Sbe is not dead,but sleepetb." 
In tbese long nigbts of silence and repose, tbe eartb is 
only recruiting ber énergies, gathering up ber exbausted 
forces, and preparing for a fresb exhibition of ber produc- 
tive powers. And tbose unknown and untried worlds, 
wbicb in ** mystic dance " surround us, wbose fleet course 
tbrougb space is only equalled in speed by tbe swift-winged 
arrows of ligbt — what historiés could tbey narrate of infi- 
nité beneficence, if their voices were as loud as their ligbt 
is brilliant ! But thougb there is neither voice nor sound, 
tbey bave a language wbicb speaks to tbe beart. Silently 
but surely, affectingly do tbey proclaim divine power and 
wisdom — power and wisdom unspeakably great; so that 
we are unconsciously led to feel and adopt that exquisitely 
beautiful sentiment of tbe poet, 

" Corne, then, expressive silence, muse his praise ! " 

It is perhaps owing to this quiet progress of nature 
*around us, that so many of tbe blessings of heaven pass 
unnoticed. The mère sensualist sees and appréciâtes 
nothing but what is palpable and tangible. And perhaps 
there are few of us who can bring ourselves, as often as 
we ought, to a profitable contemplation of tbe subject. We 
are too much engrossed wilb Ihe possession, to trace tbe 
blessing to its source. In what a variety of ways, — often 
unseen and unknown, — does Providence deposit bisben- 
efactions !. As tbe tender and careful mother watches ail 
tbe wants of ber unconscious babe, and silently performs 
every office of love, so the ereal Parent of ihe human famî- 
ly watches over us, brings îoxxh the necessary supplies, and 
gives no louder call for our gratitude than what a sensé of 
the benefit received may supply. While ministering an- 
gels guard our pillows, during nearly one half our being, 
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and vanish wilh the shades of nîght, ihere is no alarum 
bell rang in our eart», lo call us lo oiir morning orîsons. 
Though in the darkness of the nîght, and during the deep 
stîllness of ils unbroken solitude», the anus of mercy en- 
circle us, there cornes no voice of authorîty demanding 
the utterance of our praise. And il is weli there îs not. 
Bid nature ery aloud and enforoe obédience, dévotion in 
thîs respect would, I fear, become as fornrjal as it is in 
most olhers. When ils silent and unobtrusiveappeals are 
listened to, we hâve good reason to believe "'tis the spirît 
stîrs within us ; *' if ihose appeals were dictatorial, the lips 
mighl express what the heart but little feit, and ihen dévo- 
tion would be but a vain and hollow oblation. 

Bounlîful and wise and rich as are the blessings of God ; 
silent and touchîng as are their appeals to our gratitude, 
there îs another fealure in création which endears it to us ; 
ît îs a cheerful création. Religion, I know not from what 
cause, has become too abstract, too morose, too gloomy. 
Where the error firsl began, I cannot tell; in what school 
it was learned, I know not ; but I am sure it musl hâve 
been a bad one, and it has made many melancholy and 
ascetic students. Perhaps it has originated from dvelling 
on the dark side of the picture, and the disposition to do so 
has been induced by retiringfrom the active scènes of na- 
ture to the severer studîes of metaphysics. It has, how- 
ever, never donc any good, but an immensity of mischief. 
Religion, in ail her holy and sanctifying influences, has 
been so disfigured with this sombre robe, that the young 
and timid hâve shunned her, and the sceptic and infidel 
hâve mocked her. And, then, when once this cold and 
abstracted appearance was identified with piety, a wide 
door was opened to hypocriây, deceit and spiritual pride. 
Then the eremite dug his cell, and the Pharisee distorted 
his countenance, and the wily deceiver put on the conveni- 
ent cloak to cover up his nefarîous designs ; then the offi- 
ces of love were disregarded, or esteemed of small impor- 
tance ; the sympathies of nature were checked ; the émo- 
tions of the heart were stifled, and sorrow and sighîng, and 
mortification and penance were the tests of piety ! And 
thus mankind hâve wept and groaned, from âge to âge ; 
and that came to be considered the most devout epoch, in 
which the most sîghs w^ere registered, and most tears bot- 
35* 
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tled np. The spell is not entirely broken, for some rnonm- 
fal vestiges still remain. But how différent a lesson from 
tfais, does nature teach her students! She speaks a lan- 
guage more consonant to reason, and, let it be added, to 
Scripture too. She tells us to serve the Lord with glad- 
ness, and to corne into bis présence with a song ; to wor- 
sbip bim witb a happy and joyful spirit. And she is true 
to her own teaching. Mark her well, and you will see joy 
and hilarîty pervade ail her Works. The wild winds, 
which no chains can bind ; the ever flnctuating océan, 
equally incontrolIa})le ; the babbling brook, and ten thou- 
sand tuneful but viewless strings which are struck around 
us, make the world a théâtre of music and delight. Were 
we surrounded by an animate création, duU, tame and for- 
mal, we might be possibly led to think such a disposition in 
ourselves consonant to the order of things. But how 
stands the case ? The very reverse is true. Wherever a 
scntient créature is in the enjoyment of life and health, 
there you will discover symptoms of hilarity. This is not 
a melancholy and solemn, but a higbiy joyous world. It 
is vocal with joy. Look up to the hills, into the depths of 
the forests, on the plains, and the same truth appears. The 
songslers of the grove, the prancing steed, the sportive 
flocks, the bounding antelope, ail that hâve life and ac- 
tivily, hurry along and teslify to the buoyancy within. It 
is true that the ass walks forth with a slow and formai 
step — and he is a grave animal; and the owl, from the 
hollow tree or mouldering turret, moans forth her doleful 
ditty — and she is a solemn bird ; but I envy not those stu- 
dents in the theology of nature, who pattem after thèse 
spécimens, though they bave in their deportment the gravi- 
ty of the former, the solemnity of the latter, and aregifled 
with theunited wisdomof both. 

We bave had occasion to speak of the ample provision 
which is made for ail the varied tenants of the earth ; and 
our admiration will be increased in examining the tender 
mercy and considerate care which is displayed in guiding 
them to their necessary supplies. From the eagle to the 
wren ; from the gigantic éléphant to the creeping insect 
indiscernible to the naked eye ; in océan, earth and sky, 
there is a pathway open, where each créature in the inter- 
mediate scale may obtain bis supply. The prying eye of 
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human research bas never discovered one in a thousand of 
thèse secret paths ; and human ingenuity has never been 
able to account for that wonderful and unerring perceptive 
faculty that conducts the animal to its appropriate food. 
We call this instinct ; we know it by that name ; but it îs 
only by a name that we know it. We hâve no just con- 
ception of that facuhy, and perhaps we are as little ac- 
quainted with it as the brute création is with our boasted 
reason. There is no passage so dark, so intricate, so ap- 
parently inacessible, but that some animal will find it a 
suitabie pathway to his prey. He will travel it as quickly 
as if it were ligbted with the mid-day sun ; as direct as if 
it w^ere a highway which could not be mistaken, and as 
securely as if no impediments or stumbling-blocks barred 
up his progress. Strange and wonderful is this mysterioua 
'^light, which thus directs ail créatures in their course! 
Though we canuot analyze its nature, let us not mistake 
the source from which it is derived. From whence can it 
corne, if not from that mighty intelleclual Fountain, which 
is continually sending forth streams of light and knowl- 
edge, portions of which, according as they can bear it, are 
distributed to ail créatures, leading them through laby- 
rinths, guiding them in heights, revealing hidden things in 
depths, supporting the weak, restraining ihe strong, open- 
ing the treasure-house of nature, and pointing out to each 
his supply, his abode, his asylum. 

We should do but very imperfect justice to our subject, 
if, in dwelling on the provisions made for the appetites of 
animais, we should omit to notice the vesture with which 
their bodies are clothed. What a subject for admiration is 
hère opened to us ! Man first taxed his iï)genuity to pro- 
vide himself with a rude covering, to shield him from the 
vicissitudes of clime and the inclemency of the wealher. 
Having attained this object, fancy, and perhaps vanity, led 
him to adorn as well as to clothe himself. But he had to 
go to the fields and the forests, the régions of air and the 
deeps of the sea, and levy contributions on their inhabit- 
ants for materials for his handiwork. And his research has 
only been equalled by the ingenuity displayed in making 
the varions tribes of animais and plants subservient to his 
purpose. A votary of fashion is debtor to every clime, 
yea, to the " uttermost ends of the earth." The ostrich, 
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from Ibe borning dewrts of the forrid zone, fnrnisbes the 
waving plame. The far-clad tenant of the eternal snows 
of the ice-bound pôle supplies its soft coverîng. There \s 
scarcely an animal ihat ranges the ibresf, or stealthily and 
noiselessiy wends his way tbroogh the bowîng buirusbes, 
or by the still water-coarses; there is no bîrd of golden 
and proad pltunage, which has not been tribntary to this 
service. The whaJe hirnself, ihe mammoth of the deep, 
has laid his long elasiic bones on the altar of fashion. 

While we admire the cnnning déviées of human art, in 
thns manufactnring the malerials, let us not lose sîght of 
the infinitely more wonderful power which has fnrnished 
the original dress to ihe animais themselves. " They tofl 
not, neither do they spin,-' and yet they are arrayed with 
more than régal splendor. Where is the monsMrch's robe 
that can vie wilh the piamagè of the pheasant, or the bird 
of paradise? Where is ihe loom, with ail its boasted 
delicacy, thaï can rival the aerial fabric of the bntterfly's 
wing, or the thistle's down ? What art could fabricate the 
feather? or where coold hnman conlrivance supply the 
fur ihat mantles round the hardy tenant of the north? How 
admirable is that beneficent care which has adapled an ap- 
propriate dress to the wants of every créature! The fur, 
the feather and the scale, as they respectively clothe the 
beast of the forest, the fowl of the air, and the fish of the 
sea, bear about them such indisputable évidences of infi- 
nité Intelligence, that Atheisra itself quails beneath their 
silent testimony. 

And what, we may now very properly inquire, is the 
great lesson taught us in thèse every-day miracles ? It is 
surely that which the good Master inculcated in the early 
âge of his kingdom on earth. It is a confiding reliance 
on the power, the wîsdom, and the goodness of the Cre- 
ator, that trinity of attributes, whose glorious union consti- 
tutes the perfection of ihe Deity, and the consolation of 
humanity. Happy are those quiet students of nature, 
who, having escaped the jargon of the schools and the 
unmeaning subtleties of metaphysics, hâve laid the illu- 
minated page of inspiration on the altar of nature, and 
called on reason to be its interpréter! To them there a?re 
no frightful phantoms, the offspring of a sickly and puny 
imagination, to terrify with unreal alarms ; no heated en- 
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thusiasm, no blind or furions fanaticism to scorch witb ils 
wild fires, or to chill vvilh ils icy and unfeeling doctrines ; 
but ail is calm, dignified, and orderly. 

" Confide in God " — that is the great lesson. You 
may read it in ail you see around you ; at every step you 
take abrQ|^ in nature's donnains^you may read the blissful 
sentiment traced in rainbow hues on the lily of the valley. 
You may hear it warbled in the vesper hymn oï the song- 
ster on the flowery spray. It is blazoned forlh in the 
eaglet's eye that steadily gazes on the noonday sun. It 
twinkles in the sparkling wing of the firefly, or mildly 
shines in the softer light of the glow-worm. Let not an. 
evil heart of unbelief rob us of the consolation, that he 
who bas given instinctive knowledge to the minulest of 
bis sentient créatures, to guide it safely to a happy con- 
summation, will ever watch over human interests; and 
never, as some blindly imagine, leave men to wander in 
inextricable labyrinths, or to plunge into a gulf beyond 
the reach of his arm of mercy. c. f. l. f. , 



Art. XXX. 
The Sources of National Prosperity and Ruin. 

It bas been usual, witb us, to insist on the great moral 
and religions doctrine, that God judges and rewards every 
raan according to his works. Perhaps there is no truth 
of more importance to us, in the conduct of life ; perhaps, 
too, there is scarcely any which it bas been found more diffi- 
cult to make people really believe and feel. There had been 
so gênerai an impression that this world is not a.state of ré- 
tribution, people had so long been accustomed to suppose 
that God does not hère call us to an account for our con- 
duct, but that he lets us go on wilhout reward or punishment 
for the présent, reserving the recompense altogether for 
the future state of being, — this idea had so universally 
prevailed, that people were wholly at a loss to understand 
how it could be that God does actually reward every indi- 
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▼idnal, in ihis Hfe, according to his déserts. Tbey knew 
sot wbat to make of the doctrine, when it was first taugbt 
among as. They louked only to outward circamt^iances 
and appearances; tbey did not see God's hand eomîng eut 
into open view in judgmeni, and ihey therefore concluded 
that tbere was no jadgment executed bere, huilât it was 
ail put off to tbe fulure. They tboaght not to seek for 
God's righteous administration, in tbe inévitable conr^e* 
quences, internai as well as external, wbich flow frAm 
obédience on the one band, and from disobedience 
on the otber. Had they but looked tbere, tbey woukl 
hâve seen tbis everlasting troth written ail over the face 
of divine providence, as plainly as on the page of di- 
vine inspiration, that ** tbere is a God that jodgeth in tbe 
earth." How much Scripture was it necessary to quote, 
and to repeat, and to reiterate ; how much theological ar- 
gument and illustration and controversy were expended, 
over and over again, before people oould be generally 
l)rougbt to understand that God isthe same just Governor, 
hère as hereafler, and that be exécutes his justice in ihis 
world as well as in the next! Heseemed to them afar off, 
seated in some incotïceivably bigb région of tbe universe, 
looking down upon us, at an immense distance, and mere- 
ly taking note of our actions, in ordér to bring us to a reck- 
oning when we should pass from this world into bis prés- 
ence. A présent God, in whom we now live, move and 
bave our being, was not in ail their thougbts. They little 
considered that he is always with us, even hère, and that 
his justice, as well as ail his otber perfections, is around us, 
on every band, and within us, pervading our sonls and tbe 
whole course of our affairs, and that we perpetually stand 
before that tribunal wbere every man is dealt with according 
to his doings. 

Thistruth is, indeed, a mystery with many, even to tbis 
day ; a stumbling-block to multitudes, who continue to re- 
tain tbe old traditionary views of the subject. But siili, it se 
manifestly apfiearsa matter of facl, when we look abroad oa 
what isgoing on in the community ; we feel it to be so 
true in our own consciences, when we consider our past 
expérience; and tben, again, it is so plainly and so fre- 
quently asserted in the Scriptures, that il bas at last over- 
oonEie tbe préjudices of tbe more refiecting tbinkers in ail 
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dénominations ; and it is now acknowledged, 1o a consid- 
érable exlenl, that " ihe righteous are recompensed in Ihe 
earth, much more tbe wicked and the sinner." There bas 
beena great cbange of ibe public sentiment, in tbis respect, 
within tbe last thirty years. We now find many, even in 
" tbe straigbte&t sects," wbo maintain tbat Grod does indeed 
recompense men bere, for wbat tbey do bere ; tbougb tbey 
stiil tbink tbat tbe aame diversity of character will remain 
bereafter, and tbat tbe same course of rétribution will be 
tbere contînued. 

But tbere is one bearîng of tbis great trutb, which bas 
never been so mueb attended to ; we mean, its bearing on 
national and poiitical concerns. God judges araong tbe na- 
tions of tbe eartb, as among individuals, and recompenses, 
into tbeir own bosoms respectivdy, ail tbeir measures 
and practices, wbeiber for good, or for evil. He marks 
tbeir cbaracters, detects tbeir moral tendencies ; sees ail tbe 
motives from wbicb tbey act, and tbe principles on wbich 
tbey frame tbeir policy ; and brings on tbem tbe natural 
resuit, in spite of ail tbeir efforts to turn it aside. Univer- 
salists bave long contended for tbe doctrine tbat God judges 
individuals in rigbteousness, and tbat be blesses or cbas- 
tises tbem exactly according to tbeir moral déserts ; tbat no 
one escapes, nor can escape ; tbat if the rétribution does not ' 
come upon tbem in one way, it will overtake tbem in some 
otber way, — inévitable, sure as fate. Hâve we ever con- 
sidered tbat tbe same inexorable law is true, witb respect 
to communities, states, and nations ? and tbat God bold» 
tbese to as strict an account, for ail tbeir privilèges, conduct 
and motives, as be does individuals? Notbing can be 
pkiner, tban tbat if tbe doctrine be true, in one respect, it 
must likewise be so, in tbe otber ; for it is individuals tbat 
make up nations. Tbere can be no more escape from 
God's evenbanded justice, in tbe latter case, tban in tbe 
former, raanage bowsoever tbe parties may ; no moré es* 
cape for a state, a government, or a faction, tban for an in- 
dividual. Howsoever confident either of tbem may be, m 
tbeir own strengtb, or resources, or skill, or foresight, tbey 
cannot élude tbe reckoning to wbicb God boWa tbem* 
Human strengtb, and dexterity, and far-reaehing calcula- 
tion, are never the ultimate sources of prosperity, nor the 
want of thèse the causes of decay. Back behind ail tbese, 
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is the eternal law of Justice, forever in opération, tryîng 
every thing by the inflexible standard of Éîght, and con- 
foundîng every thing that dçes not agrée wilh this. Right- 
eousness or corruption — thèse are the permanent issues of 
life or death to a nation. 

Thîs is a considération which we hâve not been accus- 
tomed to keep before us. Our attention, in times past, has 
been engrossed chîefly with the bearings of the gênerai 
principle on individuals only. In this respect, we bave 
indeed labored weli to illustrate and enforce it, until at 
length it has been carried home to people's conviction, with 
a considérable degree of success. But we ourseives bave 
not traced it out in relation to the same individuals, when 
collected together in great bodies, such as states and em- 
pires, nor observed how it opérâtes on their civil and po- 
lilical destiny. On thîs point, perhaps, we are, as a de- 
nomination, no farther advanced, as yet, than other sects 
around us ; and, hère, we need to be taught, as much as they, 
what are the first principles of the very doctrine we pro- 
fess. We must habituate ourseives to recognize the divine 
justice, displayed as clearly on the broad théâtre of nation- 
al existence, as in the narrower circle of private life. 

There is, indeed, one material différence which we can- 
not but expect to find in the two cases; one that rises out 
of the différence between the natural âge of an empire, 
and that of raan. The active life of an individual, hère 
on earth, is very brief, — only about forty years, or at most 
but sixty ; while nations sometimes survive for nearly as 
many âges. We must, therefore, make a corresponding 
allowance, as to time, in the two cases. The events, that 
mark the short space of a raan's life, are thîckly crowded ; 
in a nation's history,they stand proportionately farther apart. 
If an individual goes astray, we commonly see the pun- 
ishment following very speedily ; and, on the other hand, 
if he does well, the reward is not long delayed. Two or 
three years generally serve to raise him to prosperity, or 
sink him to ruin ; so that we hâve to wait but a little 
while, in order to see the justice of God's providence over- 
take him in his career, for good or for evil. But in order 
to trace the divine rétributions, in the history of a state, we 
must substitute âges for years, in our scale of observation. 
It takes much longer to corrupt the gênerai mass of a 
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people, than to corrupt an individaal ; and, then, the consé- 
quences of depravity, on so vast and complicate a scène, 
are much slower in coming on, and gathering to a head. 
Who does not see Ihat the same reraark holds true, also, 
with respect to the reformation of public morals ? for the 
character of fifteen or twenty millions cannot be changed 
in a month, as that of a man may be. It is the work of 
many years, — of one or two générations, at the shortest. 
Andeven when, at last, the reformalion is accomplished, a 
considérable period must elapse, before its bénéficiai influ- 
ence can be very manifest in the improvement of public 
affairs. Thèse are the chief reasons why the judgment of 
God is slower to take effect on the fortune of nations, than 
in the case of individuals, though it is equally sure. And 
if we would study its opérations there, we must take in a 
space of lime that is proportionately larger. Survey the 
past history of empires, from génération to génération ; 
foUow them down the course of âges ; lake any people we 
please, of whom we hâve accounts sujficienlly particular ; 
and it is surprising how faithfully their fate has followed 
their conduct, and how exactly it has answered, sooner or 
later, to their moral character. 

If we look back into the Old Testament, we shall find, 
there, a strong confirmation of the doctrine we hâve pro- 
posed. We mention the Old Testament, because that is 
devoted, in a considérable degree, to national affairs, while 
the New seldom takes any direct notice of them, but is 
confined almost exclusively to man as an individual. Dur- 
ing the former dispensalion, however, the Jewish people 
were perpetually admonished, in the most solemn mannor, 
that their nation would fare just as they themselves con- 
ducted ; that their public and national prosperity depended 
on their obédience to God's laws, ralher than on any 
worldly wisdom by which they might manage their con* 
cerns. We do not mean that human prudence and fore- 
sight were of no avail in their public counsels, nor that 
thèse means were to be neglected. It was, of course, im- 
portant for them, as for ail other bodies politic, that their 
rulers and statesmen should hâve correct views in what is 
called political science, in order to devise such particular 
measures as were best adapted to national welfare, in the 
several crises through which they passed. But let it be 
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obeerved that thèse, tbongfa important, are everywhere tireat- 
ed as but secondary matters. Over and above ail tbese, 
there is always held up tbe fact tbat God would advance 
them to prosperity, or eonfound them and ail their wis^ 
dom, accordingly as they walked in bis fear, or trampled 
on tbe everlasting laws of righteousness. From tbe day 
tbat Moses led tbem out of tbe bondage of Egypt, till more 
tban a tboasand years afterwards, wben Malacbi closed 
tbe long succession of tbeir propbets, tbe voice of Heaven 
was continually annonncing to tbem, in one form or ano- 
tber, tbis fearful warning, " I bave set before you tbe way 
of life, and tbe way of deatb. If ye obey me, ye sball eat 
tbe good of tbe land ; if ye transgress, ye sball surely 
be destroyed?" Hère was tbe point on wbicb every 
tbing ultimately turned, witb them. In tbe law gîven to 
tbem from Mount Sinai, they were assured that, so long as 
they hearkened diligently unlo tbe Lord, they sbould be 
blessed in tbeir fields and in ail their coasts, tbeir enemies 
sbould be put to*fIigbt before tbem, and no weapon formed 
against tbem sbould prosper ; but that, if they refused to 
keep biscommands, and turned away from their allegiance, 
they sbould be cursed, as a people, in ail their possessions, 
filled witb confusion and violence throughout their bor- 
ders, overthrown in war, scatlered abroad, and made a 
bissing on ail tbe face tbe earth. How often do we find tbe 
propbets, in succeeding âges, repeating to tbem thèse terri- 
ble déclarations ! And we know, from their bistory, ibat 
thèse warnings (seldom believed, alas! till too late,) were 
literally fulfilled, in their case at least ; and tbis, too, not 
only in tbe dreadful scène of tbeir final destruction, but in 
every stage of their career. Tbeir national fortune always 
rose or fell, witb tbe improvement or degeneracy of their 
moral condition. May we not take ibis as a warning to 
ourselves, and to our own nation ? 

At limes, they used every resource of political cunning, 
craft, and ambition, to maintain their standing, and to fur- 
tber tbeir interests. They extended their dominion, witb 
ail tbe temporary exultation of conquerors ; but it was only 
to dissipate their strengtb, and to provoke civil dissensions, 
and finally séparation. They entered into alliances witb 
other powers to bold Ihemselves up ; they leaned, now, on 
tbe strong arm of Egypt, now on Assyria, now on mighty 
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BabyloQ ; bat it was ail in vain, wben corraption prevailed 
among themselves. In the véhément language of the pro- 
phet, theymade a covenantwitb death, and an agreement 
with hell, to strengthen themselves ; but they had the Al- 
mighty God against them. Their refuge of lies was swept 
away, and they went down beneath his repeated judgments, 
like the strong oak of the forest under the shivering thun- 
der-bolt. It was for their corruption, they were destroyed, 
and not for want of worldly skill and policy. Their ini- 
quities, public and private, were the burden that weighed 
them down; So declared the prophets with unanimous 
voice ; so declared Jésus Christ, with référence to their last 
and complète destruction. 

When we think of thèse things, we confess we cannot 
but turn an anxious eye to the prospects of our own be- 
loved country ; especially, when we see so few of our fel- 
low-citizens apparently aware of what it is on which our 
fate is suspended, — when we see them so generally rely- 
ing, for national salvation, on mère political manœuver- 
ings, without looking to any thing deeper. If there is any 
truth in the Old Testament, let the example of ancient Is- 
raël awaken us in season, and remind us where our real 
danger, as well as our safety, lies, — in those moral princi- 
pies that underlie ail government, and ail political meas- 
nres. Let it not be supposed that the case of the Jews 
was an exception to the gênerai rule of God's government, 
nor that he interfered, in some pecuiiar way, to regulate 
their fortunes by their moral déserts, as he does not with 
other nations. We may see the same principle exempli- 
fied, with equal regularity, in the history of every other 
people with which we are equally acquainted. Look back 
to ancient Greece, through her an nais that hâve come down 
to us. As long as her states preserved their hardy, frugal, 
and uncorrupted manners, in public and in private life, 
they stood uncrushed, a little band of indomitable spirits, 
against the world in arms. Even party-spirit, that neces- 
sary evil in free govtrnments, was sanctified by a sound 
principle that lay beneath. What was it that overthrew 
Greece, at last ? The same that bas undermined ail other 
extinct Republics. Luxury came in ; the manners of the 
people grew extravagant ; their moral integrity gave way ; 
tfaeir politics became mère chicanery, trickisbness and fac- 
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lion ; and that was the end of their freedom, as it must be 
wilh every people among whom thèse evîls get the ascend- 
ency. Such, too, in brief, is the history of ihat most gi- 
gantîc power which ever overshadowed the earlh — old 
Rome. After five centuries of iron rule, and of unob- 
structed prosperity, corruption entered and spread through 
that huge Republic, changed her government to a despot- 
ism, and steadily wrought out the ruin of the empire, slow- 
ly, but surely. Rome, with her colossal frame of iron, 
was hard to die. She lay in the mortal agony, four hun- 
dred years ; but her death was as certain as fate, from the 
hour that moral rottenness had infected ail the bones and 
sinews of the body politic. Look at the mediœval Re- 
publics of Italy, of Switzerland, and the more récent ones 
of South America, in which the same eternal law of the 
moral world determined the issues. And those who come 
after us, will certainly find the same all-controlling princi- 
ples illustrated in the history of our own country, whether 
we are wise enough to foresee their opération hère, or not. 
They will operate hère, as they hâve donc everywhere else, 
and détermine our civil fate, accordingly as our people ad- 
hère to the straight and narrow way that leadeth to life, or 
run loose înto the broad road of destruction. 

We suppose the common, vague impression, with those 
who hâve never thought closely on this matter, is, that 
what is called the love of liberty, (that is, the love of our 
own liberty, without regard to that of others,) joined to a 
good degree of political information, with sharp Yankee 
insight, and ready tact in managing public afFairs, is enough 
to insure success, without much respect to the laws of 
Heaven. We say to ourselves, with our world-renowned 
self-complacency and self-suflSciency, We hâve an excel- 
lent form of government, the best on the face of the earth. 
Thespirit of freedom beats strong in the thousand-fold 
puise of our entire community ; and that will be a suffi- 
cient safeguard to us. Our people are distinguished, 
above ail others, for their enterprise and shrewdness; and 
they will therefore take good care of themselves, for their 
own interests will lead them to sec to this. And what is 
more than ail, we hâve privilèges, social, civil and religions, 
above those which any other nation enjoys, — more light, 
more freedom, more advantages of every kind ; and, with 
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our keen jealousy of our rigbts, there is no danger of our 
throwing them away. But, ihen, bas it ever come into our 
thoughis, tbat just in proportion to tbe greatness of thèse 
privilèges, is tbe magnitude of tbe account tbat we, as a 
nation, sball bave to render for tbem, before tbe world, if 
tbere is a God above and around us, to bring us to a reck- 
oning for our use or abuse of tbem ! Yes, we know tbat 
our privilèges are great, indeed, — tbank God for tbem; 
but tbis very fact will fill us witb tbe more anxiety, if we 
regard tbe matter in its true ligbt. " For unto wbomsoever 
mucb is given, of tbem sball be mucb rcquired," and if 
tbey do not according to tbeir means, tbey sball be beaten 
witb tbe more stripes. Tbis is God's inexorable law, 
wbicb our country can neitber évade, nor put ofF. And 
now, is tbere any body wbo tbinks tbat tbe improvement 
of ourcommunity at large, in virtue, in bonesty or justice 
in dealing between man and man, in sobriety of manners, 
in frugality, in political integrity and public principle, in 
redressing instead of extending old wrongs under wbicb a 
wbole race groahs and cries against us to Heaven, — is our 
improvement, in tbese respects, at ail commensurate witb 
tbe blessings God bas intrusted us witb ? We do not like 
to speak in tbe tone of alarmists ; but we déclare tbat tbis 
is' a most fearful question. It toucbes tbe very vitals of our 
national well-being. We confess, we dare not look it 
straigbt in tbe face. Unless our doctrine, tbat God judges 
in tbeeartb, is false; unless it be false tbat be judges na- 
tions as well as individuals, we sball be called to a strict 
account for tbe talents be bas placed in our bands ; and 
wben tbat day of reckoning comes, tbe Judge of ail tbe 
eartb will do right. If we, as a people, sball bave learned 
to do unto otbers, as we would tbey sbould do unto us ; if 
we sball bave grown better under our privilèges, more up- 
rigbt, more devoted to principle in ail our transactions pub- 
lic and private, if we sball bave sbown mercy according to 
our power ; tben we may bope for bis forbearance witb 
sucb imperfections as sball still remain among us. But if, 
on tbe otber band, we sball bave grown worse, in spite of 
our blessings, more ambitions, more grasping, more de- 
termined on perpetuating old wrongs, more unprincipled 
and corrupt, factions, beedless of wbat is rigbt in itself, and 
regardful only of temporary expediency, or of a narrow 
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sdf-înteresty oor fate will be sealed. Onr bond of national 
union wili pro?e to be but a mass of smoking flax, settiog 
ne ail in a flame. We shall break np in confusion, as 
others ha?e done before ns^ from similar causes, and this 
last experiment of a free government will go ont in shame. 
No policj nnder beaven can save ns* 

Are not thèse conclasions themselves, self-evident ? that 
isy on tbe supposition that there is a just God in this 
world, and that he holds nations accountable to his law. 
Nations, as well as individuals, '^ live, move, and hâve 
their being in him." He is around tbem on every hand^ 
interpénétrâtes, pervades them, with his all-searching jus- 
tice, like '^ a consuming fire ; " marks their cbaracter, their 
doings, the seoret motives from which they act ; and judges 
them accordingly. Men do not, indeed, see him at wod£ 
in palpable form ; and therefore, perhiqps, they never 
tbink of thèse considérations. But every n^asure, every 
course of policy, is arraigned before another tribunal than 
that of public opinion ; at a tribunal where justice is sure 
to be done, whether men do it or not. There are, in evory 
nation, counsels deeper than those we see pkying on the 
surface. God is behind the scène ; and just as ocyr pur- 
poses comport with his etemal law, will they prove ulti- 
mately salutary or blighting. 

We may illustrate the subject in a dearer manner, p^- 
haps, by suggesting a more analytical treatment of it. So 
far as our own country is concenied, the way in which the 
case naturally opérâtes, is this : In Republics, it is the 
people themselves who are Ihe nation. Of course, if they 
become corrupt, ail is corrupt, '^ from the sole of the foot 
fo tbe crown of the head ;" but while they remain sound, 
ail is Sound. The adntinistration may faJl into errors oc 
commit jBeiults ; but there is something back of it to retrieve 
thèse mistakes, by the regular working of the System ; just 
as a wound in a heakhy body is bealed by tbe vital devel- 
opment from withi», while a diseased constitution inâames 
and aggravâtes every sore. The government, on the whole, 
m what naturally giows out of the great mass of the people. 
We call its officers our RepresenUUwes ; andûruly; foc 
tfiey always exemplify the éléments that predonnnate in 
the community by which they are selected. Wbcn the 
people at large lose the principle of i^ct moral integiity,. 
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they will no longer regard it in olhers, nor require it in their 
legislators and rulers. If they become vain and extrava- 
gant, they will hâve no rulers but such as pamper ail their 
appetites and humor ail their caprices. The voice of sin- 
cerity and truth must be silent, and nothing but the treach- 
erous words of flattery and adulation will be endured. 
When this is the case, ail government grows into a mère 
scheme of management for selfish or party purposes, and 
becomes only a market for offices, and a counting-house 
of ambition. The question will no longer be, What is 
right ? but, what will best gratify the popular passion, and 
at the same time most advance the private aims of unprin- 
cipled démagogues ? The conduct of the state is whoUy 
disconnected from the laws of Heaven, or rather, is set 
against them ; and it requires but little philosophy or relig- 
ion to foresee the resuit. 

The practical lesson, which thèse considérations enforce 
upon us, as citizens, is obvions enough. Let every lover 
of his country, every friend to the permanence of our free 
government and institutions, take heed to mark where our 
real danger and our real safety lie. In every political ac- 
tion, let the eternal principles of justice and virtue be kept 
paramount. Sacrifice every measure, no matter how expé- 
dient it may seem, if it conflicts in the least with thèse 
principles. Sacrifice it, if necessary, even for party's sake ; 
for the salvation of one's party dépends on its being oblig- 
ed to give up any course that is wrong, when once adopt- 
ed. Strive, without ceasing, for the redress of old wrongs, 
and especially for the removal of the damning sin of bond- 
age from our country. Do every thing in our power to 
reform the vices prévalent in the community, and to bring 
the public sentiment, and the public manners, to the stand- 
ard of purity and righteousness. Whatsoever influence 
we hâve, let it be sacredly devoted to the promotion of so- 
briety, tempérance, honesty, and firm integrity among our 
fellow-citizens. And, remember, that we are thus reaching 
the very sprîngs of national prosperily, down far below ail 
the measures in which the surface-politicians of the day 
are engaged. h. b. 2**- 
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Art. XXXI. 

LUerary Notices. 

1. The Rose of Sharon : A Religions Souvenir for 1847. Edited by 
Miss S. C. Edgarton. Boston : A. Tompkins & B. B. Mussey. 

Another number of this popular Annual bas appeared, equal, 
'\ at least, in mecbanical beauty, to its predecessors ; su parier to any 
^ * of tbem, we tbink, in the varied excellence and ability of its con- 
tents. We bave room only for a very sligbt and hasty notice. 
Several familiar names we miss from tbe list of contributors. 
Their places are fiUed by some new corners — P. H. Sears, J. M. 
Edgarton, D. H. Barlow, T. S. King, Mrs. F. M. Cbesebro'. 
Among many prose articles of more tban ordinary merit, it is 
hardly just to particularize. We bave been exceedingly pleased, 
however, with tbe criticism of Wordswortb, by A. D. Mayo. It 
is written in pure and easy style, displays an accurate acquaint* 
ance witb the spirit and writings of tbe great bard, and évinces a 
purity of taste and criiical ability of no common order. The poem 
"Aurora Borealis," by Thomas B. Thayer, though suggesting, 
perhaps, too much the mannerism of Longfellow's verse, has 

freat poetic merit, and some Unes and images of exceeding beauty. 
^e would call attention, also, to the poems " Udollo," and " The 
Lord de Beaumonaire," by Miss S. C. Edgarton, (now Mrs. Mayo.) 
They are, unquestionably, the finest productions of her ready pen. 
The article, " Régénération and Faith," by John M. Edgarton, is 
a pièce of extraordinary merit. The ideas are fresh, original, 
and profound ; the style sharp, brilliant, précise and clear. A 
pure vein of lofty spiritualism runs through it, and although this 
is our first introduction to the young author in the literary field, 
we consider him a writer of uncommon promise and ability. Of 
the plates in this number of the Rose we cannot say much ; to 
us, however, this is of small conséquence. The work itself, is 
an honor to the dénomination, and in every way worthy of public 
patronage. ^, 

2. Essaya on Human Rights and their Political Guaranties : by E. 
P. Hurlbut, Counsellor at Law in the City of New- York. New-York: 
Greeley dz, McElrath, 158 Nassau-street 1845. 12mo. pp. 219. 

We are hardly compétent to form a safe opinion of suoh a 
work as this, — the subject is so far out of our line. It appears to 
us, however, to suggest some very good things, while as a whole 
it is crude, and in certain parts rather superficial, especially in 
basin^ the science of human rights on phrenology. Its doctrines 
are gjnerally " radicaly'*^ perhaps to an extrême. 
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